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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


a . 


M. E. M. has sent an Extract from the 
London Chronicle for Jan. 16, 1787, con- 
taining an anecdote respecting Junius’s 
Letters, attributing them to Mr. W. Ge- 
rard Hamilton; but on referring to our 
vol. LXXIX. p. 530, M. E. M. will pro- 
bably agree with us, that Mr. Hamilton 
was not the author of those celebrated pro- 
ductions, See also vol. LXVI. p. 703. 

To the Articles written by Mr. Maap- 
rey, in p. 203, may be added: 13. A 
Biographical Notice of William Henry Lamb- 
ton, esq. [whom he had known at Naples} 
father of the present high-minded Mem- 
ber for the county of Durham.—Monthly 
Magazine for July 1198, pp. 64—66. 

In answer to the enquiry of a Cor- 
respondent, we have to announce, that 
Part VII. of Neale’s ‘‘ Westminster Ab- 
bey,” will be published soon. 

S.N. is informed, that the title of a 
Peer of the realm is hereditary ;—that of 
a Bishop is not so; therefore the latter is 
generally styled a Lord of Parliament. 

An old Correspondent, after reading a 
Review of ‘ Mr,Clapham on the Penta- 
teuch,’ observes, “ [ know of no publica- 
tions which the necessities of the times 
more demand than such as this, and [ 
wish to see them continued through the 
whole Bible, and warmly recommend Mr. 
Clapham’s useful work. Works like bis 
may stimulate hundreds to read the Bible, 
who now consign it to only two stages of 
human life, infancy and old age. Man- 
kind at large will not take an interest in 
what they do not understand; and of all 
literary labours, that of writing to vulgar 
comprehension is more an affair of prin- 
ciple, than self-satisfaction.” 

The Letters of Yoricx shall be resumed 
in our next. 

We have learned that Mr. Graham was 
never Chief Magistrate of Bow-street, as 
asserted in our last Supplement, p. 647. 
He was removed thither from Hatton- 
garden when Sir Richard Ford was ap- 
poiated Chief vice Sir William Addington. 
—Sir Richard was succeeded by Mr. 
Read, and Mr. Read by Sir Nath. Co- 
nant, the present Chief. 

Kram’s Query would only lead to an 
unpleasant discussion. 

A Corresronpent would be obliged by 
any particulars of Bindon, a famous Irish 
Painter in the middle of the last century. 

Mr. W. Fowter observes, that in Giral- 
dus’ Account of the Journey of Abp. Bald- 
win through his Diocese (in which he 
claimed St. David’s to be) a stone crossing 
a watercourse to the Church-yard of St. 
David’s is named Lechlaver, interpreted 
the speaking-stone; from this he is in- 
dueed to think that Zech must be a British 


word signifyisig a stone; and that Letch- 
field took its name from that on which the 
saint stood. (See vol. LXXXVII. ii. 515. 

B. would be thankful for the Epitaph 
on Dr. Roger Long, Master of Pembroke- 
hall, Cambridge. 

S. P. W. asks, ‘* Who could possibly be 
the ‘Dame Mary Chetwyn,’ who by your 
Obituary for August 1750, died 27th of 
that mouth at Kingston, Surrey, aged 
100? Do the City Records exhibit any 
Chetwyn, or Chetwynd, Knight? The 
Chetwynd pedigree, brought down very 
fully, in almost all its branches, to his 
own times, by the accurate and admirable 
Walter, who died about 1692, at the end 
of his excelleut Pyne-hill-hundred vo- 
lume, possessed by Earl Talbot, has in it, 
I am nearly certain, no Knight posterior 
to Sir Walter of Ingestree and Grendon, 
who succeeded his half-brother Sir Wil- 
liam in 1612.” 

Cassanne, adverting to vol. LXXXVII. 
i. 637, says, ** the Rev. John Land had 
a brother, the Rev. Tristram Land, who 
went to Ireland, and there resided for more 
than forty years, and never obtained 
higher preferment than a small sinecure 
living, and a curacy.—He died in 1811 
or 1812, leaving sons, now resident at Fer- 
moy, co. Cork.” 

G. H, W. states that “ Sir William Bar. 
ker, bart. of Kilcooley Abbey, in the 
county of Tipperary, (see our last vol. 
p. 571. b. |. 14.) died without issue at a 
very advanced age. He succeeded his 
father, SirWilliam, third baronet, March 20, 
1770, married the only daughter and heir 
of William Lane, esq. of Dublin, who died 
before him without issue, The baronetage 
is an English one, granted March 29, 1676, 
to Sir William Barker, bart. of Bocking- 
hall, Essex,—Query, whether now extinct ? 
are there any male descendants of Robert 
Barker, of Everley, co. Wilts, younger 
son of the first Baronet? The late Sir 
William has left his large property to his 
nephew, on condition of taking the name 
and arms of Barker.” 

G. H. W. would be farther obliged to 
any of the Correspondents who answered 
the query as to the derivation of the ducal 
title of Queensberry, p. 2, by similar in- 
formation as to the Earidom of Roseberry, 
no town or seat so called, appearing in 
the Scotch maps, &c. 

E. H. inquires where any account can 
be obtained of John Bell, who was a great 
collector of natural and antiquarian cu- 
riosities, and died in 1770? and what 
were his armorial bearings ? 

Erratum.—P. 104, b.1!. 26, for ‘the fol- 
lowing extraordinary relicks,” read, “ the 
following extraordinary notions.” 

THE 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


COPY-RIGHT; 
And Compulsatory Delivery of Books 
to certain Public Libraries. 
Mr. Ursan, March 12. 

PPRESSION and injustice natu- 
rally excite opposition; but, if 
there be an extreme case where in- 
jury is insupportable, it is when ex- 
tortion is sanctioned by legislative 
enactment, or when the rich are ena- 
bled, by judicial decisions, to increase 
their wealth, by appropriating the 
wages of the industrious poor. Such 
is the present unhappy condition of 
the Author, and indeed of every per- 
son who devotes his labour and capi- 
tal to produce new works devoted to 
Science and to Literature. But, grie- 
vous as this oppression is, it admits of 
aggravation; and that aggravation 
has not been spared. Adding insult 
to injury, the existing regulations on 
the subject of Copyright, while they 
deprive the poor votary of Science of 
his property, assure him that it is“ for 

his encouragement and advantage.” 
Among the generally wise and pro- 
vident enactments of our forefathers, 
some provisions have crept into our 
Laws which the improvement of Sci- 
ence and the changes of circumstances 
have shewn to be impolitic and un- 
just; and these have, from time to 
time, been erased by succeeding Le- 
gislators from the venerable volumes 
they disgraced. Why then should the 
Author alone be deprived of that 
most important of advantages, the 
redress of grievances by legislative in- 
terference? This unanswered ques- 
tion, instead of being fairly and 
candidly met, has been opposed by a 
sophistical argument, thal the endea- 
vours of Authors to procure the re- 
dress they are so justly entitled to, 
are “attempts to invade the rights 
and property of the Universities.” 
But every unprejudiced mind will in- 
stautly detect the lurking fallacy, 
which attempts to establish ‘ rights” 
and “ property,” without the shadow 


of equitable foundation for either. 
mr disinterested individual will 
readily decide who are the invaders 
of another’s property; the wealthy 
corporate bodies, who oblige me to 
present them with eleven copies of an 
elegant and expensive work, or I, 
who endeavour to get excused from 
this ruinous tax. 

In addition to my proportion of the 
taxes which, as an individual, I have 
contributed to the exigencies of the 
State, | have, ever since the pass- 
ing of the late Act, been compelled, 
as an Author, to pay about 60/. a 
year—not to the public purse, but 
to enrich certain corporate bodies ; 
from whom I have never received 
any benefit; but who have had the 
address to convince the Legislature 
that they had a vested right in 
the talents, labour, and capital of a 
particular class of their fellow-sub- 
jects. The Act in question, so far 
from encouraging Literature, has al- 
ready occasioned many works to be 
abandoned, aud others are withheld 
from publication; and the hardships 
of my own case almost deter me from 
risking money and devoting all my 
time and exertion to embellished Lite- 
rature. The imposition complained 
of may fall lightly on the profitable 
works of certain Poets and Novelists ; 
but the “ Cathedral Antiquities” are 
exceedingly expensive in their pro- 
duction, and at present the sale is not 
equal to the expense. They not only 
require incessant labour and assiduity ; 
but an annual expenditure of fourteen 
hundred pounds, a sum which, thus 
employed, supports a number of Eng- 
lish Artists and Artizans, contributes 
largely to the revenue, and I do hope 
affords some information and enter- 
tainment to the learned and curious. 

Many individuals are suffering un- 
der similar grievances: let them 
unite their force io petitioning the 
Legislature, in making their hardships 
koown, in combating the —— 

a 
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and illiberality of their adversaries, 
and impressing on the Publick and 
the islature a full knowledge of 
the merits of the case, and its universal 
interest. Let them be true to them- 
selves; and we may hope that in the 
course of the present Session, this odi- 
ous and unjust Act will be expunged 
from the Statutes of the Realm. 
Yours, &c. J. Brirron. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, Cheltenham, Feb. 25. 
ye following account of the late 
lamented Queen of Wirtemberg, 
written by a German Nobleman of 
great caudour, and long experience 
mm the ways of courts and men, will, 
I trust, be an acceptable communica- 
tion; and not the less so for its being 
given in the very words of my friend, 
who, though he never was in England, 
has made great proficiency in our 
language, but retains a certain quaint- 
ness peculiar to his native idiom, by 
no means injurious to his sentiments. 

** Before 1 am going farther in 
answering the contents of your Letter, 
I must express my sorrow at the 
death of our Queen, which was as un- 
expected as really afflicting to the 
whole country, and of consequences 
incalculable. 

“You know I am no Courtier, and 
never did herd with people of that 
category; but I am, as well as the 
whole country, sorely grieved. She 
was possessed of a superiority of in- 
formation, of good sense, aud of a 
spirit swaying mediocrity ; and these 
eminent qualities were blended with 
all the virtues of a helpmate and a 
housewife. What increased that sway, 
so becessary now, was also the politi- 
cal influence of her connexions, and 
the financial advantages of her bein 
our Queen, as she cust her busban 
and the country not a farthing; for 
she paid out of her own pocket all 


her expences, and her whole house, 
from the Grand Maitre down to the 


menial servant. She was for herself 
of a saving mind; but was generous to 
profusion in doing good, with much 
experience and sense, to every indi- 
geat person, or to any institution to 
that end within her reach, not only 
with cash, but with advice, direction, 
and well-calculated activity. 

* It is not with us the custom, as 
at London, that every body, or many 
people, should wear mourning clothes 
when the Sovereign dies, ouly those 
who are in real service; but here, the 


Some Account of the late Queen of Wirtemberg. 


[March, 


same day that it was known she was 
dead, prerr my Rae in black, and 
wears it still. The next day, two ja- 
dies venturing themselves to church 
in white hats, were nearly pelted with 
dirt. Atthe University of Tubingen, 
the students, of their own accord, 
and without the least hint, agreed to 
bring her, on the day of burial, a sort 
of Todten-opfer, or sacrifice to the 
dead, in the Church-yard there ; and 
in the night 600 of them walked in 
rocession with flambeaux, singing 
Evenne, and performing a sort of di- 
vine service; the utmost eeeey 
and decoru:n (qualities for which Ger- 
man Students never were conspicuous) 
expressing the general feelings. 

‘© Numberless were the bounties, 
alma, and advances of money, bestow- 
ed by the Queen on the indigeat, 
which are now become known, and 
were secret before, according to the 
principles of noble-minded bene- 
factors. 

“Within these two years, by her 
superiority, she has put on one side 
many an intriguant, who will oow be 
among the very few exulling at her 
departure. 

** She died of an apoplectic fit, be- 
ing laid up only for one day by a 
cold. The same day, her sister-in- 
law the Russian Empress, was to pay 
her a visit on her way from Carls- 
ruhe to Munich; the Queen sent one 
of her Chamberlaius to Pforzheim, 
to invite her to dinver; but scarcely 
had he finished his harangue, when an 
Officer arrived with intelligence that 
the Queen was dead. 

* | am sure that, if she had lived, 
her good sense and good-will would 
have effected our country’s getting 
its former Constitution, or one of simi- 
lar value; hitherto the constitutions 
which German Kings and Princes have 
given to their people are mock con- 
stitutions, like the liberty and inde- 
pendence bestowed upon Switzerland, 
Liguria, Holland, Westphalia, and 
other countries, by the “* grande Na- 
tion,” or Buonaparte. 

* Stutgard, Jan, 22, 1819.” 

Allow me, Mr. Urban, to add, that 
the Memoir of the late Lord Rokeby, 
in your last Magazine, p. 4, found its 
way thither without my participations 
it was hastily drawn up, for the peru- 
sal of a few friends; and would have 
been put into a better dress, bad it 
been intended for publication. 

Yours, &c. A. * 
i. 
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Mr. Unzan, Ryton, March 1. 
N the Autumn of 1817, I stript the 
bark entirely off the trunks of 
eight or ten fruit trees (standard 
Plums and Cherries); this was done 
on the principle of “ fiat experimen- 
tum in corpore vili,” for they were in 
a very sickly state, bark-bound, and 
overgrown with lichens. The bark 
peeled off very easily (both cortex 
and liber), when it appeared in the 
healthiest state; but in some parts it 
adhered so closely to the alburnum, 
that some of this was obliged to be 
cut away with it. Last summer, it 
will be recollected, was remarkably 
dry and hot: three of these unbarked 
trees split to the centre and died. The 
rest produced much blossom, but lit- 
tle fruit, which was generally the case 
with plums and cherries in this neigh- 
bourhood. They are now exhibiting 
the appearance of a very great blos- 
som, with much more health and vi- 
gour than when the operation was 
performed (this, however, | do not 
mean to attribute to that operation, 
but to other causes). But what I par- 
ticularly wish to excite attention to, 
is the circumstance of their renewing 
their barks in a manner very different 
from what! had been taught to expect. 
It does not form on the surface of the 
alburnam, which on the other hand be- 
comes quite dry, and cracks variously, 
but principally in a longitudinal direc- 
tion all over; through these cracks 
the young bark is to be seen, and most 
periectly formed where the cracks 
are widest and deepest. It would be 
idle in me, who have paid so little at- 
tention to the study of physiology, to 
attempt to reconcile or oppose this 
fact to received theories. 1tis only on 
the ground of its differing materially 
from accounts | have read of the 
same experiment, that I think myself 
justified in offering it to the attention 
of your readers. I have now five 
trees which exhibit the appearances I 
have described very decidedly. 
Yours, &c. 


—— 


S. F. 


Mr. Urpan, March 4. 

? LWYN,” p. 104, may rest assur- 
ed that no good authority ex- 

ists for ascribing the lines on the 
Cross in Ampthill Park to the late 
General Fitzpatrick. A copy which | 
took of them in the year 1782 has 
afier the last line H. W. denoting 
that they were written by Horace 


Walpole*. The verses are on, the 
North side of the Cross; on the South 
side is inscribed “‘ Johannes Fitz-pa- ~ 
trick Comes de Upper-Ossory posuit 
1773.” Schnebbelie has given a View 
of this Cross in “* The Antiquaries’ Mu- 
seum,” but taken at too great dis- 
tance to be very characteristic t+. At 
the period above noted, jonquils and 
otherspring flowers made their appear- 
ance through the grass, denoting for- 
mer cultivation; and a short distance . 
South of the Cross stood a mulberry 
tree, 

Lysons, in his Bedfordshire, p. 39, 
speaks of ** the Figures of Lord Fan- 
hope and the Duchess of Exeter, men- 
tioned by Sandford,” as having * been 
removed from the East window of the 
aile” of Ampthill Church ; but, if they 
ever ornamented that edifice, they 
must have been removed there from 
the “ Castelle of Antihill,” as the 
Palace in Ampthill Park was thea 
called, where Leland mentions them 
to bave been in his time. 

A.C. R. 


Yours, &c. 
~_—e- 

Mr. Unsan, Edinburgh, March 10, 
| HAVE lately stolen from my pro- 
fessional engagements a little time 
for the consideration of that ques- 
tion which has already quickened 
for many years past the curiosity, and 
absorbed the attention of the whole 
couptry—namely, Who was Junius? 
Mr. Woodfall, in the Essay prefixed 
to his most valuable edition of these 
Letters, does not essay to establish any 
thing positive. It has been wittily 
said, that he is yuxrs tosxwe, and leaves 
us all in the dark. Since the publi- 
cation of his work, which was in 1812, 
various endeavours have been made, 
by various partizans, to make this 
Literary Crown fit the head of the 
celebrated Mr. Glover, of the late 
Duke of Portland, of Hugh Boyd, of 
Dr. Wilmot, and of the late Sir Philip 
Francis, K. B. who only died a few 
months ago. In support of the pre- 
tensions of this last gentleman, a great 
deal has been written and published 
with extreme ability. Particularly 


* In Aikin’s “ England Delineated,” 
edit. 1818, they are ascribed to Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, (a mistake arising from the Earl 
of Ossory’s name); and which probably 
gave rise to the supposition of his being 
the real Author. 

+ It is engraved also in Gough's “ Cam- 
den.” The Cross was designed by Mr. 
Essex.—Ebit, 
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there appeared an article in one of 
the latest Numbers of the Edinburgh 
Review, arguing with uncommon 
closeness this point, and most un- 
doubtedly settling it, in the end, in 
a very probable point of view. But, 
in my opinion, the point is not con- 
clusively made out; and, it is quite 
clear that the public judgment is not 
so satisfied with the discussion, and 
the result of it, as to speak unbesitat- 
- ingly, and without distrust, of Sir 
Philip, as the undoubted and acknow- 
ledged author. I have often heard it 
said in England, as well as in the 
learned and political circles of this 
Metropolis, that there is one Em1- 
NENT StaresMAn in the country still 
living, and of great renown, who 
knows the secret. I am very much 
disposed to accredit this report, be- 
cause I believe that Junius must have 
been exceedingly intimate with the 
Temrte family. Whether the noble 
and distinguished person to whom | 
have above alluded (supposing this 
report to be founded in truth) will 
ever think fit to divulge the mystery 
to the public eye, | know not ;—but 
in the mean while, Mr. Urban, I shall 
crave permission to state, through the 
medium of your valuable publication, 
that it is my intention soon to publish 
a small Treatise, in which 1 shall ea- 
deavour to shew that (without any 
wire-drawn refinement on the laws of 
moral or demonstrative evidence) 
it is quite impossible that the most il- 
lustrious of those persons, upon whom 
the honour has been cast of writing 
these celebrated compositions, could 
have written them—beginning with 
Burke, and ending with Sir Philip 
Francis. In conclusion, it shall be 
my endeavour to sustain the claims 
of a very sagacious politician, who, 
though he figured very actively in 
political life during the an of 
the controversy between the King’s 
Ministers and Junius, has been seldom, 
if ever, mentioned, as the Author of 
his Letters. 
Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non his utere me- 
cum, Hor. 


Watrer D. J. Symonps, M.D. 
re 
Mr. Ursan, March 5. 
ELYING on your known im- 
partiality aad independence, to 
assigu them a place in your valuable 


Miscellany, I send em the followi 
remarks on the subject of Mr. 
lamy and his Bible, which I was in- 
duced to put on paper from reading 
a Letter in your last, p. 104. 

I have not been at all surprized 
to find that, whenever the subject of 
the New Translation of the Bible has 
been brought under discussion, Mr. 
Bellamy has been constantly treated 
with scorn, and his argument of- 
tener ridiculed than refuted. If, in- 
deed, it could be proved that he was 
the ignorant vain-glorious pedant his 
opponents would fain induce us to 
believe him, it might perhaps be par- 
donable not to throw away time in 
seriously refuting by argument what 
would be better, and perhaps more 
efficaciously, done by contempt and 
ridicule. But, though this has been 
asserted pretty roundly, and with at 
least as much confidence, not to say 
arrogance, as Mr. B. on his part has 
defended his departure from the re- 
ceived version; yet I, fur one, do not 
think it has been made out; nay more, 
I think, from what he has done, 
though without doubt he has failed 
in many instances, Mr. Bellamy has 
undeniably proved himself to be a 
profound and intelligent scholar. I 
would even go a step further, and 
say, that, if he has restored the sense 
of one single verse (and that he has, 
his adversaries must acknowledge) he 
merits our thanks, and that many 
errors might be overlooked for a 
discovery of such transcendant im- 
portance.—It appears to me, Sir, 
that a great deal too much stress is 
laid on what former Translators have 
done. It is asked, with great appa- 
rent satisfaction—* Can it be supposed 
that so many should be wrong, and 
Mr. Bellamy alone right?” The aid 
which theQuarterly Reviewer supposes 
he derives from this source is appa- 
rent in too many instances, for he al- 
most always, in detecting, as he thinks, 
an error, commences thus.—** Now, to 
say nothing of the fact that every 
Translator, of every nation, of every 
age, of every sex, has sanctioned the 
received version, yet,” &c. &c; clearly 
shewing that, though he pretends not 
to avail himself of all this in his ar- 
gument, yet he wishes to prejudice 
the reader with regard to what fol- 
lows, by thus placing it at the very 
threshold. But is it not a fact, that 
in no language has one Editor or 

Trans- 
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Translator followed the tract of ano- 
ther with such obsequious fidelity, as 
in the Hebrew? How very few are 
there who dare trust their own judg- 
ment in this language! The Lexicons 
were in the first instance compiled 
from the Bible, as of necessity they 
must have been, and then the Bible 
was translated again from the Lexi- 
cons; so that, if an error once crept 
in, it had little chance of being 
speedily, if ever, expunged. The 
Bible has not been placed on the sawe 
footing with other antient Authors; 
and for this reason, that Translations 
of the Scriptures having been autho- 
rized and sanctioned by the various 
Governments under which they 
appeared, men have been disposed 
to a greater degree of confidence in 
the fidelity of their Bibles, than they 
have been with regard to other. books 
where inquiry and competition were 
open. It is well known how sedu- 
lously the report has been spread, and 
the belief of it inculcated, that the 
LXX. were inspired, and consequently 
not liable to error in their Transla- 
tion. It is also certain, that the Pope 
iv full Council decreed that the Vul- 
gate Latin Translation was a correct 
one, bay, so correct as to be equally 
depended on as the Original. —This 
acted in a twofold way—it lulled 
men into a state of security with re- 
gard to the fidelity of their Bibles, 
and rendered them fearful of promul- 
gating their doubts, if any occurred 
to them. That this was the effect 
produced cannot be doubted, when 
we consider the power which the Pope 
had at that time over men’s minds. 

it may perhaps he asked, what has 
this to do with our own Translation, 
which was made by Englishmen, in a 
Protestant country, free from all fear 
of Popish persecution? But it should 
be constantly kept in view, that these 
gentlemen must necessarily have had 
recourse to Lexicons and Commen- 
taries, which, if erroneous, could only 
lead to error; and it is quite certain 
that frequent reference was made, 
both to the Septuagint and Vulgate 
Latin. Now, as Mr. Bellamy has 
clearly proved himself right in more 
than one instance, and has given the 
true meaning of passages which had 
never been understood before, it 
seems to me that he has hereby bro- 
keo the spell, as it were, of the old 
Translations (1 mean the Septuagint 

4 
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and Vulgate), and, in proving them 
not to be immaculate, i beotaeel 
them not to be inspired. For you 
will observe, if these old Translators 
are wrong in one instance, they may 
be wrong in others, 

After all, how does the matter 
rest? Mr. Bellamy selects a portion 
of Genesis, and says, the received 
Translation is erroneous, and does not 
convey the sense of the Original; the 
story of Lot and his daughters for. 
example; (and | would just say in 
passing, that a pious mind would al- 
most wish that Mr. Bellamy might 
prove right in this instance). He sup- 
ports his hypothesis by briaging for- 
ward other parts of Scripture, where 
the same words are used in the same 
sense which he now wishes to affix 
to them; and in a totally different 
one from that in which they are 
here rendered by the common Ver- 
sion. The Quarterly Review, on the 
other hand, denies the force of his 
reasoning, and defends the old text, 
by bringing into array all who have 
gone before. Thus, it is, Sir, as- 
sertion against assertion, and | see 
no likelihood of an accommodation. 

Let Mr. Bellamy give us the remain- 
der of his book ; the whole matter 
will then be before the publick, and 
it will be for the publick of Great 
Britain, or of Europe, to decide the 
question. To nip the work as it were 
in the bud would, in my opinion, be 
the most unfair and unjust of all pro- 
ceedings; and if this is accomplished 
by any means, | for one shall con- 
sider Mr. Bellamy’s Translation to 
be correct; if otherwise, let it be 
proved to be so, andno harm can pos- 
sible ensue from the publication: for, 
I am persuaded few will be found to 
read Mr. Bellamy’s barbarous non- 
sense, unless they first are brought to 
believe it the real word of God. I 
myself think that, if nothing else was 
to accrue from it than that it could 
serve as a guide to future Translators, 
it merits encouragement ; and I should 
hope that, in spite of all the efforts to 
the contrary, a sufficieat number of 
subscribers will be retained to finish 
the undertaking. 

i 

Mr. Ursan, Oxford, Murch 6. 

MOMENTOUS crisis is approach- 

ing'!—To “ the Emancipation of 

the Catholicks,” as the phrase is, there 

are many, who now look — 
wit 


em 


s 
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with an eager anticipation of triumph. 
It becomes us, therefore, to renew— 
to repeat with tenfold energy, if pos- 
sible—to re-urge, at this moment of 
“ pale apprehension,” all the argu- 
ments against the abolition of the 
Tests, &c. &c. which we had before 
adduced with so much anxiety. And 
I trust that the Speeches of our 
Senators will glow with most fer- 
vent appeals to the understanding and 
the heart. For the present, take the 
following extract from Polwhele’s 
Sermons. Much of the argument, 
scattered about in various publica- 
tions, seems to be here condensed. 

«« There are some,” says Mr. Pol- 
whele, “‘ so far deceived by false views 
of the subject, as to think the present 
Romanists, whether Irish or English, very 
different from a former generation. But 
it were easy to prove, that in disposition 
and habits they are one and the same, 
It were easy to identify the present with 
the past. And, governed by the princi- 
ples which influenced their fathers, the 
race who now harass us with petitions, 
or alarm us with menaces, would, doubt- 
less, under similar circumstances, pur- 
sue a similar conduct. ‘ Out of their 
own mouths, indeed, will we judge them.’ 
The religious opinions of Roman Catho- 
licks (says their own Archbishop) are 
* unchangeable, and therefore applicable 
to all times and seasons.’ And in some 
of their late publications, not only the 
infallibility of the Romish Church is 
boldly maintained, but all who are not 
of that Church are called Hereticks, 
and against Hereticks eternal damna- 
tion is denounced, and to Hereticks is 
denied the very name of Christians. 
These are the people, who claim it as 
their right, to be placed on a footing in 
all respects, both civil and religious, 
with the Protestant subjects of this 
realm! That they were at length re- 
lieved from what they deemed oppres- 
sion, till they were admitted to almost 
ALL THE PRIVILEGES OF THE PROTEST- 
ANT, must beyond contradiction appear, 
from the penal code which has been re- 
pealed, and from the laws of disqualifi- 
cation which have been done away. But 
there are laws, it seems, still in force 
against the Papist! Yes! there are laws 
which allow him not to sit in Parlia- 
ment, to preside in our Courts of Jus- 
tice, and to command our fleets or 
armies. In these disabilities, how very 
Sew can have the slightest interest! Yet 
are we told, that by granting the Roman 
Catholicks all that they at present de- 
mand, we shall at once conciliate mil- 
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lions of faithful people, and secure in 
our favour the united efforts of all the 
subjects of the Empire! And it is added, 
that ‘ the Catholicks are in a state of 
vassalage.’ But can it possibly obtain 
credit ? Does the assertion merit a ‘ mo- 
ment’s audience,’ that the Roman Ca- 
tholicks of the British Empire are aut 
necessarily slaves, because they are not 
a to occupy the highest stations ? 

cause they are not Prime Ministers, or 
Chancellors, or Judges, or Generals? 1 
leave the full discussion of this subject 
to other times and places. 

* What I have stated and observed, 
must be more than enough to convince 
us, that our predecessors have done all 
for the Romanists, which benevolence, 
guided by sound poliey, could suggest. 
Let us not call. in question their kind- 
ness, where claims were allowed, or 
their prudence, where petitions were re- 
jected; but let us rather stand fast 
where they stood. 

* As Protestants of the Establishment, 
let us never forget what we owe to those 
glorious defenders of the faith, who died 
martyrs. te the cause of true religion. 
Let us recollect the venerable Cranmer, 
the guileless Latimer! Let us view them 
in contrast with their relentless perse- 
cutors ; who even shrank back appalled, 
from such old age—from such sim- 
plicity ! 

“* For the Protestant Dissenters, I 
need not recall to their memory, their 
ancestors in the days of Charles II. who 
saw with lively apprehensions an enemy 
in the Romanist ; from whom, as they 
were further removed, they were sure to 
suffer more severely, in case of the Po- 
pish ascendancy, than Protestants of the 
regular Establishment. I need not so- 
licit their attention to the mild, the for- 
bearing spirit of our Church, as opposed 
to the bigotry and the despotism of 
Rome, since, duly sensible of our bene- 
volence, they have themselves proclaimed 
it to the world. 

** Let those, indeed, who cl for 
liberty, whether Churchmen or Dissen- 
ters, let them listen to their own Cham- 
pion, who instructs them from the scaf- 
fold, that Popery and slavery are in ef- 
fect the same! Let them learn this les- 
son from their own ‘ immortal Russell!’ 

“‘ In short, let Protestants of all per- 
suasions and communions regard the 
present contest as one common cause. 
If they wish for Christian union, let 
them cultivate that union among them- 
selves: be this the test of their since- 
rity—the test, by which all men may 
know, that ‘ they are Christ’s disciples.’ 

Yours, &c. emt 
i 
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Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 1, 1818. 
. . me to offer you a Draw- 
ing which I have lately made 
from the Parish Church of Witham, 

in the county of Essex. (See Pl. I.) 
The Church, dedicated to St. Nicho- 
jas, is situated on Chipping Hill, about 
half a mile from the London road. 
It is rather a spacious building, con- 
sisting of a middle pace and two 
ailes. The chancel is jofty, the inner 
roof of which is composed of small 
pannels curiously wrought. Both the 
Church and steeple walls are of Ro- 
man bricks and flint, except the 
Tower, which, .containing six bells, 
used to be of timber; but, in the vear 
1743, it was gebuilt with bricks, This 
Church may vie, ia neatness, with 
most others.in the county of Essex. 
Between the years 1701 and 1706; the 
sum of 3147. 8s. for repairs, was col- 
lected under the care, and partly by 
the charge of the Vicar, Dr. Warly, 
who himself contribated upwards of 
297. The names of the subscribers 


are painted upon boards, which were 
fixed on one side of the Pulpit; but 
they have since been removed and 
fastened to the wall iu the North 
aile. An organ was also given by 


Dr. Warly, with this proviso, that it 
should continue to be used, as long as 
the parishioners ,should think fit; 
otherwise, to be removed, by the con- 
sent of the Diocesan, to any Church 
or Chapel the then Vicar (Dr. Warly) 
or his heirs should nominate. This 
organ, however, is still in use; 
though it is now much impaired by 
the hand of Time. 

In the year 1805, an additional 
gallery was erected on the South side 
of the Church, which will contain 
about 250 persons. The pews of the 
nave, North and South ailes, are of an 
uniform construction, corresponding 
with the pulpit and reading -desk, 
which are situated on the left of 
the middle pace in going to the altar. 
Here, the Lord’s Prayer, Decalogue, 
and Creed, are well painted in gilt 
upon tables neatly decorated, and 
which are affixed to the wainscot on 
each side of the Communion-table. 
The whole Church, I guess, will con- 
tain about 1700 persons. 

MoNUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

Within the rails of the Altar, ona 
stone slab, in capital letters: 

“ Here lyeth the body of Robert Tinly, 
Doctor in Divinity, late Vicar of this 

Gent. Mac, March, 1819. 
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Church, and Prebendary and Archdea- 
con of Ely ; who, for his great learning 
and integrity of life, was a worthy light 
in God’s Church. He dyed Novy. 25, 
1616.” 


In a niche in the wall, on the South 
side of the Chancel, are two figures 
elegantly carved, with this inscription 
in capitals: 

** Here lyeth Mary, daughter. and sole 
heire of Sir Fhomas Nevell, ofHolt, in 
the county of Leyceter, knight, , and 
d Clare, his wife, daughter and-co- 
Aeire of Raff Nevell, of Throrton Bridge, 
in the county of Yorke, esquier; dis- 
sended by both father and mother from 
th’ auncient and honorable name of Ne- 
yell, of Rabie, from whom Therles of 
Westmoreland are also dissended, was 
first married to Thomas Smethe, esquier, 
the second sonne of Sir John Smethe, 
Knight, sometime one of the Barons df 
th’exchecuer; and she had by him 5 
sones aril 2 daughters, which Thomias 
Smethe dyed xth of March 1584, in the 
6 yere of Queen Elizabeth. Her second 
husband was Francis Harve, one of the 
sones of John Harye, of Inkeworth, in 
the county of Suffolk, esquier, and the 
same Francis Harve was one of the ho- 
norable band of the Gentlemen Pencion- 
ers to the Queen’s must excellent Ma- 
‘jestie, and there continued, and kept 
house in worshippfull estate and creditt, 
at Cressing Temple, in the county of 
Essex, the space of xxvii yeares. And 
she departed this worlde the xxiii of Ja- 
nuary 1522, and lyeth buried under this 
tombe, made by the said Francis Harve, 
Justice of Peace and Quorum in the 
same shier, 1593.’" 


Arms: Quarterly, ist and 4th, Gules, 
a bend Argent, charged with $3 tre- 
foils Vert. 2d, Sable, a lion ramp- 
ant Argeot ia a bordure gobony of 
the second and first. 3d, Argent, a 
chief Vert, charged ‘with a cross 
taw between 2 mullets pierced Or. 

On a mural Monument near to the 
above; 

*« M.S. Viri dignissimi et ab omnibus 


‘bere meriti, muJtumque desiderati, Gu- 


lielmi East, de Medio Templo, Armigeri, 
qui uxorem duxit Elizabetham, Jeremie 
Gough Civis Londinensis unicam Filiam. 
Ex qua Filias quatuor (quarum tres, Ma- 
ria, Sara, et Anna, @ cunabulis premit- 
tuntur: quarta vero, Martha, Philippo 
Parker, Baronetto, inque bujus regni 
Comitijs Senatori, nupsit) ; Et filios duos, 
Gulielmum natu majorem, unice Filiz 
Georgij Cook Militis, in Curia Domini 
Regis de Banco Protonotarij Capitalis, 
matrimunio junctum; Alterum, Gilber- 

tum, 
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tum, de eodem Templo, adbucceelibem, Que@ tanti fletus? tanti que causa do- 
suscepit. loris? [ordo 


** Qui Fortunam paternam, satis am- 
plam, propria virtute, et singulari qui- 
dem integritate et industria, bene auc- 
tam et bene partam, filiis charissimi 
Patris Vestigia proba prementibus ipsius- 
que Obitum debit? marentibus * Ami- 
citie Sinceritate insignis. Vita semper 
alacri et bilari (perpetuo pietatis pro- 
ventu) quamvis morbo arthritico diu et 
acerrime gravatA,morte tamen non minus 
suavi gaudebat. 

“ Occasum in Terris, in Celis vero 
Ortum splendidum (tantz integritatis 
premium) et #ternum Sabbatum, Die 
Sabbati iv. Id. Martij, Anno re 
Christiane MDCCXXVI. annum agens sep- 
tuagesimum tertium, felicissime ob- 
tinuit.” 

Arms: East, Sable, a Chevron be- 
tween 3 nags’ heads, erased Argent.— 
Gough, a fesse between 3 bvars’ 
heads erased, charged with a lion 
rampant. 


On a black mural, to the left of the 
above: 

“ Near this place lieth interred the 
Rev. George Lisle, Minister of the Gos- 
pel, and late Rector uf Riuenall, who 
died in the 75th year of his age; buried 
March 27th, 1687: as also Ann, his wife, 
who died in the 70th year of her age: 
buried the 2Ist of February 1696-7.” 


Arms: a fesse dancette between 3 
spread eagles, with 2 heads. 


At the East end of the nave is a 
marble Monument, with this Inscrip- 
tion: 

** Juxta hoc Marmor 
Condite sunt reliquie Roberti Barwell, 
Generosi, filij D’nj Roberti et Marthe 
Barwell, plusquam Annos bis octoginta 
enumerantium ; Ipse tamen, proh do- 
lor! subito apoplexie ictui succubuit 
anno salutis 1697, Julij 27, etatis 
suz 44. In uxorem sibi ascivit Saram, 
Josephi Newman, Gen. de Colcestria 
filiam; quatuor supersunt liberi, duo 
filij, totidemq; filiw, ipsi charissimi, 
Newmanus, Rober. Sarah, et Martha, 
qui prematura bone indolis edunt 
specimina. Primo-genitus Pietatis ergo 
hoc posuit Monumentum. 
*ETTIKHAEION, 

“ Dum multos longeva parens numera- 

verit annos, (senectus! 
Filius ante diem rapitur; quam rara 
Quid Medicina valet? ni) plus; ars victa 

Galeni. {mor ; 
Contendunt luctu proles et flebile Mar- 





* Some words are here evidently 
omitted in the transeript communicated 
by our Correspondent. Envir, 


Durior en! sors est alijs, quos longior 
Morborum cruciat: facile hic descendit 
ad umbras, [cessit.”” 
Vixque mori dicas; potius sua vita re- 
Arms: quarterly, Azure; ist and 
Ath, on a bend Or, three stars Sable. 
2d and 3d, a chevron invected Or, 
between 3 griffins segreant Or. 


A little to the left of the above, 
are two recumbent figures, upon an 
altar-tomb, epposite to which is a 
mural, with this inscription in ca- 
pitals: 

« Monumentum 

Jvohannis Southcotte, nuper vnivs Jvs- 
ticiarv’ d’ne Elizabethe Regine ad 
Placita cora’ ipsa tene’da assignati, qvi 
predictvm ivdicii locum 23 annos inte- 
gros tenebat. Dvxit in uxore’ Eliza- 
betha’ Robins ex civitate Londinensi orta, 
et ex illa xiii svscepit soboles, ex quibus 
tres v'vi solummodo supersunt, scilicet 
Johannes filius svvs et heres, Martha 
nupta Francisco Stonour armigero ; et 
Anna in conivgem data Francisco Cvrsor 
armigero. Postquam annos septvaginta 
qvatvor plvs minus compleverat, in 
Christo obdormivit xviii die Aprilis, 
anno D’ni 1585.” 

Arms: quarterly, Ist, Argent, a 
chevron Gules, between 3 blackbirds 

roper. 2d, Argent; on a fess Sable, 

etween 3 blackbirds proper, 3 stars 
proper. 3d, Azure, 3 vars erect pro- 
per. 4th, Argent, a lion rampant 
Gules; achief Azure. Ona pale to 
the fess point, Azure, a bend en- 
grailed between two cotices Argent. 

In the North aile are several slabs, 
one of which is thus inscribed: 

**To the memory of the late Right 
Hon. William Lord Stourton, who de- 
parted this life the 3d of October, 1781, 
aged 77. R.1.P.”” 


Arms: Sable, a bend Or, between 
six fountains proper. 

Near tw the above: 

** Here lye the bodies of Mr. W. Bart- 
lett, surgeon, and Elizabeth his wife. 
He departed this life the 27th of Sept. 
1725, aged 51. She departed this life 
the 25th of Aug. 1719, aged 43.” 


On a mural marble Monument, at 
the end of the North aile: 

** Here lyes the Rev. Jonas Warley, 
D.D. Archdeacon of Colchester, Preben- 
dary of Cantlows, Vicar of Witham, aud 
sometime Fellow of Clare-hall, in Cam- 
bridge. 

** He was diligent and constant in the 
discharging of his archidiaconal and 

pastorall 
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pastorall office, a great promoter of good 
works, witness this Church, and recover- 
ing 182. per an’um for four almshouse 
people, which had been lost nearly 80 
years. He was ready to oblige every 
one in his power, and willingly offended 
none; was always steady to the principles 
and interest of the Church; yet, of so 
courteous a temper, as all parties re- 
spected him. He did not only in life do 
a great many good works, but left con- 
siderable sum’s to several charitys of 
divers kinds when he died, and lamented 
by most who knew him, Obijt August 
9, 1722; wtat. 73.” 

Middle aile : 

** To the memory of Archibald Doug- 
las, esq. General of his Majesty’s forces, 
and Colonel of the 13th regt. of dragoons, 
who departed this life on the 8th day of 
Nov. 1778, aged 65, &c. &c. &c.” 

Arms: Argent, a heart Gules, 
crowned imperially; Or, on a chief 
Azure, 3 mullets of the first. 


In the South aile, beneath the stairs 
leading to the gallery, ona stone slab: 

“ Heare lyeth interred the body of 
Elizabeth, wife of Samuel Wall, of 
Witham, gent. deceased June the 28th, 
1664; aged 40 yeares 6 months.” 

Near to the above: 

** Here lyes the body of Mary Walker, 
widow, who departed this life the 12th 
day of December, 1724, aged 68 yeares.” 

On a mural at the end of the 
South aile: 

* At her own desire, near this place, 
lyeth the body of Mary, the wife of John 
Wright, who departed this life the 21st 
of Aug. 1727, aged 43." 

By the return to the Population 
Act 1811, it appears that Witham 
contained 378 houses and 420 fami- 
lies; consisting of 1173 males, and 
1206 females; total2379. 5S. Dunn. 

EEE 

- Upper Montagu- 

Mr. Unsan, street, Feb. 15. 
ONCEIVING every thing relat- 
ing to the eminent men of the 
country, or to the topography of the 
counties, acceptable to you, | take 
the liberty of sending to you an 
Epitaph transcribed by me from 
the original, at Luckham in So- 
mersetshire. The Monument is in- 
teresting in both those respects, inas- 
much as it relates to a distinguished 
— of the reigns of Charles the 
irst and Second, and the Common- 
wealth of England; and to a portion 
of County History which has hi- 
therto been but inaccurately de- 
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scribed. Henry Byam, D.D. the sub- 
ject of it, was the individual to whom 
King Charles 1. committed, in his 
adversities, the care of his son the 
Prince of Wales, afterwardsCharles I{. 
whose companion he was in his exile 
both by sea and land. He was re- 
markable as well for his talents and 
learning, as his piety and sufferings; 
and though he withdrew from the 
public eye, and shrunk from the Epis- 
copal honours—the natural reward of 
his talents and virtues, he is described 
by Wood, in his Athenz Oxonienses, 
as the most emineut divine of his 
day, and the —— luminary of the 
University of Oxford, to which he 
belonged. He was possessed of large 
landed property in the county of So- 
merset, together with the livings of 
Luckham and Selworthy therein ; and 
through his influence there, raised a 
regiment of horse for King Charles I. 
in which he placed all his sons, to the | 
number of five; for which zeal, how- 
ever, upon the establishment of su- 
preme power onthe part of the Pariia- 
ment, all his property, both in Church 
and State, was confiscated or seques- 
trated, and he himself seized by the 
famous Admiral Blake, then a Cap- 
tain of Dragoons, and imprisoned. 
His wife and daughter were drowned 
in crossing the Bristol channel into 
Wales, with the view of escaping from 
the Rebels, who then infested the 
place of their abode: and of his sons, 
three of them were killed in the 
King’s service, and the remaining two 
retired to the Colonies, which held 
out for the Royal cause after the In- 
habitants at home had submitted to 
the power of the Parliament, when 
one of them became Governor of Su- 
rinam, and founder of a powerful and 
wealthy family at Antigua, in which 
island they have ever since continued 
to hold the principal offices of Gover- 
nor, President, and Members of his 
Majesty's Privy Council for the Island. 
But the particulars further relating 
Nees to Henry Byam, will be 
ound in the Athene Oxonienses; in 
the Sketch of his Life given by Dr. 
Hamnet Ward, attached to his (Henry 
Byam’s) Sermons; also in Walker's 
Sufferings of the Clergy ; and in Chal- 
mers’s Biographical Dictionary ; where 
the preceding Writers are thus ably 
condensed: 


* Henry Byam, D. D. was a learned 
preacher and loyalist in the seventeenth 
century, the son of Laurence Byam, of 

Luckham, 
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Lackham, or East Luckham, near Dun- 
ster, in Somersetshire, born there Aug. 
31, 1580, and in Act term 1697, was 
entered of Exeter college, Oxford, when, 
in 1699, he was elected a student of 
Christ-church. In both colleges his ap- 
plication was such as to make him be 
considered as one of the greatest orna- 
ments of the university; and when he 
took orders, one of the most acute and 
eminent preachers of the age. After 
taking the degree of B. D. in 1612, he 
succeeded his father in the rectory of 
Luckham, and a Mr, Fleet in that of 
Selworthy, adjoining. In 1631 he be- 
came a prebendary of Exeter, and on the 
meeting of parliament, was unanimously 
chosen by the clergy of his diocese, to 
be their clerk in convocation. In the 
beginning of the rebellion he was one of 
the first who were apprehended for their 
loyalty ; but making bis escape, joined 
the king at Oxford, where he was, with 
others, created D. D. In the king’s 
cause his zeal and that of his family 
could not fail to render him obnoxious. 
He had not only assisted in raising men 
and horse for bis majesty, but of his five 
sons, four were captains in the army. 
His estate, therefore, both clerical and 
private, was exposed to the usual confis- 
eations ; and to add to his sufferings, his 
wife and daughter, in endeavouring to 
escape to Wales by sea, were both 
drowned, When the prince Charles, af- 
terwards Charles II. fled from England, 
Dr. Byam accompanied him first to the 
island of Scilly, afterwards to that of 
Jersey, where he officiated as chaplain 
until the garrison was taken by the par- 
liamentary forces. He contrived after- 
wards to live in obscurity until the resto- 
ration, when he was made canon of Ex- 
eter, and prebendary of Wells, but we 
do not find that his services were re- 
warded by any higher preferment. He 
died June 16, 1669, and was buried in 
the chancel of the church at Luckham, 
where a monument with an inscription 
by Dr. Hamnet Ward was erected to his 
memory. His works were: ‘* Thirteen 
sermons, most of them preached before 
his majesty Charles II. in his exile,” 
Lond. 1675, 8vo. These were published 
after his death by Hamnet Ward, M.D. 
vicar of Sturminster-Newton-Castle, in 
Dorsetshire, with some account of the 
author. Dr. Byam was the father of the 
governor alluded to in Southern’s play 
of Oroonoko, whom the profligate Mrs. 
Behn endeavoured to stigmatize from 
private pique.” 


Epiraryu aT LuckHam, 


** Non procul hinc sub marmore con- 
nito sepultum jacet corpus Henrici 
Byam, ex antiquissimA Familia Byamo- 
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rum oriundi, sacrosancte Theologie 
Doctoris insignissimi, hujus Ecclesia Ca- 
thedralis Canonici, Ecclesia que Wellensis 
Prebendarij, serenissimz Majestatis Ca- 
roli secundi Regis Capellani et Concio- 
natoris ordinarij, necnon ejusdem, sx- 
viente illa Tyranide et semper execranda 
Phanaticorum Rebellione, Terra Mariq’ 
Comitis, Exulisque simul. Ex meliore 
luto ejus constructum corpus post annos 
tandem octoginta et novem, Anno salu- 
tis millesimo sexcentesimo sexagesimo 
nono (1669), Morti, non tam trium- 
phanti quam invitanti, placide cessit:sed 
extat adbuc viri hujus optimi celebrius 
multd hoc, et ornatius monumentum, 
non Marmore perituro, sed Typis exara- 
tum perpetuis, scripta scilicet ejus plané 
Divina, ubi animi vires et summum ejus 
ingenij acumen intueberis simul et mi- 
raberis. Lugubrem bune Lapidem ho- 
noris et reverentia indicem posuit Filius 
ejus obsequentissimus Francis Byam. 
Instauratum Maria et Cecelia Wood, 
An. Dm. 1713.” 

Arms: Arg. 3 Dragons heads erased 
Vert, each holding in its mouth a sinis- 
ter band, couped at the wrist, Gules ; 
drops of blood flowing from the hands. 

Yours, &c. Epvwarp S. Byam. 

i 
Journal of a Tour taken in 1701, from 
Lonpon to Paris. 


(Concluded from p. 127.) 


Departure ror NorMANDY. 

1701. AVING discharged our 
20 Sep. accounts, dined for the 
last time at Paris, where as usual, we 
did not fail to drink to the health of 
our friends in England, and taken 
leave of our host and acquaintance, 
we set out for Rouen in Normandy 
along with the King’s messenger, who 
carries the Government edicts and 
orders into the provinces, to whom 
we paid twelve livres per head, for 
which he found us horses, and main- 
tained us all the way. We rode a 
trotting pace, through several vil- 
jages and a fine country, with rising 
hills, generally covered with vines, 
to Pontoise; a large town, having 
in it five parish Churches, and seven 
Convents, one of which is a nunnery 
of English dames. This place is di- 
vided by a river, which rises in the 
forest of Ardeaones, passes Soissons, 
and empties itself a league below 
Pontoise into the Seine. That part 
of Pontoise which is next to Paris, 
and on that side of the river, is in 
the Isle of France ; and the other side 
in High Normandy. We travelled on 
towards St. Magny, through a fine 
corn 
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corn country, six leagues, and hardly 
saw a vineyard all the way. This 
towa is vot large or well built. It 
contains two parishes, and three con- 
vents, one of them of Carmelite 
dames, whose house is a very good 
stone building. Here we lay this 
night, but after a fatiguing day’s 
journey met only with bad fish, mi- 
serably dressed; for this being Fri- 
day, we could get no meat. 

Sept. 21. The next day we arose 
early in the morning, and travelled 
to Econy, a small town ia Burgundy, 
seven leagues from St. Magny, through 
another pleasant country. This and 
most of the roads all along were 
planted with apple and pear trees in 
rows on each side—and indeed almost 
all the trees we saw were of fruit. 
The buildings in this province of Nor- 
mandy are much like those of our 
own island, and the soil seems more 
to resemble ours than any I had be- 
fore seen in France. It isa fine corn 
and cyder country, in general without 
vineyards. The land appeared to be 
manered for grain in the same man- 
ner as in England. 

We arrived at Econy about one, 
and were forced to put up again 
with ill-dressed fish, Saturday as well 
as Friday being a Fast-day in Roman 
Catholic countries, though at Paris 
we often met with good Christians 
who favoured us in that respect. 
However, our wine was good at Eco- 
ny; and, as we travelled at the King’s 
> by we thought it no sin to 
drink plentifully of it, by way of 
making ourselves amends for the bad- 
ness of our food. After dinner, when 
we were preparing to go, the ser- 
vants of the house attacked us for 

ratuities with more boldness than I 
fad before experienced. First came 
the cook, in a long wig and ruffles, 
for his fee, calling himself the master 
of the kitchen; secondly, came two 
or three wenches requiring something 
for the domesticks. Having dis- 
patched all these, as we were mount- 
ing to go on, we were besieged by 
the ostler and his boy in a new cry. 
Having satisfied these likewise, we 
thought we might now escape with- 
out further obstruction, but no such 
thing. At the gate of the inn stood 
a small troup of boys and girls, old 
men and women, beggars, some in 
wooden shoes and some without any, 
all together setting up such a noisy 
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cry that we could hear nothing else. 
Having distributed to these also, we 
passed on; but whether we had omit- 
ted giving to every one, or net so 
much as they expected, | cannot tell; 
but they followed, bawling out the 
usual filthy and obscene terms of 
reproach against us peculiar to the 
French language. Wooden shoes are 
in general worn by the poor people 
throughout France, I suppose because 
leather is very dear, for I could not 
have a pair of shoes for myself at 
Paris under nine or ten shillings. The 
French wooden shoes are all of one 
solid piece, hollowed out to admit 
the foot, and differ from Irish brogues, 
which have leather on the top, with 
wooden bottoms. | do not believe 
that the master of the kitchen or any 
of the other tribe at the hotel would 
have paid their respects to their own 
countrymen; but they think milord 
Anglois is made of money, and a fit 
subject for rapacity. We rode on 
through much the same sort of coun- 
try, passing several small poor villages, 
and having travelled the last hour in the 
dark,came downasteep chalky bill,and 
found ourselves at last safe at Rouen. 
Roven. 

Sept. 22. Thiscity is the capital of 
Normandy. The master of our inn 
accompanied us to the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, which is very large 
and long, and in form of a cross. At 
the West end are two high towers ; 
and in the middle is a lofty steeple, 
which is called the pyramid, !t is 
much higher than any at Paris. This 
Church was built, as many others 
were, when Normandy was an appen- 
dage to the Crown of England, and 
therefore they are commonly said to 
have been erected by the English. It 
is finely adorned with a great many 
chapels and monuments of the dead. 

We mounted one of the towers to 
take a view of the city and country 
round, and to see a large bell, called 
George d’Ambvise. We measured, 
and found it to be seven feet and 
eight inches over at the mouth, and 
larger than that at Notre Dame in 
Paris, by three inches diameter. This, 
it seems, is of the same cast and mould 
as those we have in England, at Ox- 
ford, Lincolo, and Westminster; and 
those,we were told, were brought from 
hence. We ascended farther to the 


summit of the tower, and found it 
higher by some few steps than that 


of, 
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of Notre Dame in Paris. In this 
tower are several other bells besides 
the great one. In the other is a set, 
called the largest ring in France, and 
in the pyramid are five other smaller 
bells. 

This is the seat of an Archbishop, 
and by our prospect we perceived the 
City lay on the River Seine, sur- 
mounted by high hills almost on every 
side. This river is navigable from 
hence, but much more so two leagues 
lower down, for vessels of middle 
burthen to Havre de Grace, where the 
Seine empties itself into the sea. In 
the town over the river there has 
been formerly a stone bridge, but it 
has long since been broken down and 
decayed. Some of the arches and 
ruins still appear above the water ; 
and just above these is the famous 
bridge of boats, which rises and falls 
with the tide, for the passage of men, 
horses, and carriages to the other side, 
where there is a good large suburb. 
[See a View of the two Bridges in vol. 
LIII. p. 901; vol. LIV. p. 152.] 

We walked to the port or quay, 
which is large and spacious; and many 
other things we should have liked to 
see, for this is a very large city, and 
is greatly deserving of an attentive 
view ; but we were in haste now to 
leave a country with which we are 
probably on the eve of a war. We 
therefore gave up all thoughts of con- 
tinuing here. There are thirty-two 
parish Churches, and forty-five con- 
vents, one of which is a nunnery of 
English Dames. We stepped into a 
few of the Churches as we passed 
along. They appeared to be, in ge- 
neral, finely ornamented. Rouen is 
accounted the third city in the king- 
dom of France. The houses are for 
the most part timber built, and many 
of the streets are narrow. 

From Roven to Dieppe. 

The same day, before noon, we hir- 
ed horses at three livres a-piece, and 
departed, without a guide, for Dieppe, 
twelve leagues from Rouen; for by 
means of the King’s Messenger we 
got credit for our horses, that is, for 
our punctual delivery of them at the 
end of our proposed journey. About 
one we came to a small village about 
three leagues from the city we had 
left, the way all along being moun- 
tainous. The appearance of this vil- 


lage was poor, but at the sign of the 
Two Swans, where we put up, we 
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met with good wine and other ac- 
commodations. We tasted of their 
cider, and found it very indifferent to 
ours in England. 

Between two and three, after quiet- 
ing similar duns to those we had be- 
fore encountered at Econy, we re- 
mounted our nags, and at the dis- 
tance of about four leagues short of 
Dieppe, we were overtaken by a per- 
son who said he was a Burgher of that 
place, and who finding we were going 
thither, offered, with much civility, to 
be our guide. We stopped and treat- 
ed him at a small alien, and then 
jogging on together he told us he had 
been for two years engaged in a law- 
suit, which he had been attending, 
and had just then gained it. He said 
it was to recover some land in Pi- 
cardy, of the annual value of 1000 
franks; but that it being against a 
great man, the Judges allowed him no 
costs, which he said had been consi- 
derable, and he therefore accused 
them of injustice. If this charge was 
true, it conveyed no favourable idea 
of the administration of the law in 
this country, which could make a 
distinction irreconcilable with every 
idea of equity. He said, he was in 
trade as a collar-maker, but had re- 
ceived a generous education, though 
he was now reduced. Every now and 
then he threw out scraps of Latin; 
but a dispute arising between my 
friend and him respecting which of 
them spoke the correctest French, 
our companion thought proper to ride 
away, leaving us at the time when 
it began to grow dark, and usin 
threatening language as he went off. 
We did not know what to make of 
this; however we had no choice but 
to proceed as well as our tired horses 
would permit, and grope our way as 
we could—but though we did not 
know the road, our horses did; and 
carried us safe to the inn to which 
they had been accustomed to go, and 
where we delivered them according 
to our billet. 

We took notice that throughout 
the roads which we had passed since 
our departure from Paris, we found 
none either populous or bestrewed 
with villages at the distance of twenty 
or thirty miles from the metropolis ; 
and the farther we went, the more 
thinly the country seemed to be in- 
habited—but this remark may hold 
good in other countries. 

Dierre. 
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Dispre. 

Sept. 23. The first thing we did 
was to seek for a p to England. 
Fortunately there were two English 
vessels in the harbour, though we had 
been before told by the collar-maker 
that there were none, that all inier- 
course with England had been stop- 
ped, and war declared, and that seve- 
ral Englishmen were in custody at 
Dieppe for travelling without pass- 
ports, all which assertions were un- 
true. We contracted with the mas- 
ter of one of the vessels for a pistole 
(12 livres) a-piece to be landed at 
Deal or Dover. 

Sept. 24. This morning we went 
up to the Castle which stands upon a 
hill just by the town to get our passes 
from the Governor; but he was sick, 
and the Deputy Governor, who ap- 
peared in his béeMulf, asked several 
questions very doubtingly of me, 
which made us suspect some roguery 
had been practised by our travelling 
friend the collar-maker; but the De- 
puty Governor told me | resembled 
the description of a person whom he 
had orders from the King to stop. 
However, being convinced by our 
landlord and some other gentlemen 
who came also for passes that I was 
not that person, he signed our pass- 
ports. 

We were afterwards told that the 
party for whom, strange to say, I 
was taken, was a native of Italy, who 
had threatened to kill King William, 
and had escaped out cf the Bastile at 
Paris. Afterwards we learned that 
he was apprehended at Loo in Hol- 
land. Another reason assigned for 
our examination, arose from a jea- 
lousy entertained on account of Pro- 
testants quitting the kingdom. But 
the juncture itself was sufficiently cri- 
tical to occasion inspection; and ac- 
cordingly we were taken to another 
place, where we were strictly inter- 
rogated by a Commissary of Marines; 
and here our names, ages, stature, and 
full description of persons, were taken 
down and entered in a book. 

These preparatory steps being over, 
we had our dinner, and afterwards 
walked into the town; which, being 
bombarded last war (1694) by the 
English, is hardly yet rebuilt. What 
houses are up are lofty, so that the 
town is almost new, and will be a fine 
one when finished, though not large. 
We saw the ruins of many houses; 
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for the bombardment was so violent 
and successful, that few were left 
standing orentire. The great Church 
and Castle suffered in some parts, and 
other Churches were quite demolish- 
ed. The streets are large and straight, 
and the buildings uniform, generally 
of the same height, and all of a sort 
of white brick; the whole very open 
to the sea, and as liable to bombard- 
ment as before, the castle being si- 
tuate on so high a cliff at the farther 
side of the town next the land, that 
the guns there mounted can never 
keep off bomb vessels; and the nearer 
these come to the town, the less 
power will thecastle have upon them, 
being still more in proportion above 
the vessels. There is a good quay, 
and the harbour into which the river 
empties itself, comes into the heart 
of the town; but the ships at low 
water lie all aground. The land side 
is fortified with double ditches and 
ramparts. 

It is a common observation, and 
very true, that in all France few 
country gentlemen reside much on 
their estates. A large portion of the 
nobility and gentry are in the army 
or navy, or have places under the 
King, and they are excused from, or 
at least eased in the payment of 
taxes, which, it is said, they would not 
be able to bear if uvemployed, or if 
charged to the full amount, so hard 
is the pressure of the public imposts 
upon the land. The consequence of 
these advantages is a firm adherence 
to the Court, and their services are 
of course beneficial to their couutry ; 
and this is called good policy in the 
Government. 

EMBARKMENT FOR ENGLAND, 
ARRIVAL THERE. 

Sept. 24. 1 am now come to the 
day of our departure from France, 
and the end of our little Tour. 

About one in the morning the mas- 
ter of the vessel called us on board, 
but it was long before we could clear 
the harbour. Having at last effected 
it, we sailed all day with a favour- 
able gale, which continued during 
the succeeding night. About ten the 
next morning (the 25th) we came over- 
against Dover, when the tide chang- 
ing, we lay off there near three hours, 
within not more than two miles of 
the town; but we could not yet get 
into the barbour with our vessel, nor 
should have done for some time 

longer 


AND 
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longer had it not been for the long- 
boat of the Monmouth, a third-rate 
map of war, the crew of which board- 
ed us in order to press men for the 
sea-service. The Lieutenant of the 
Monmouth being in the boat, very 
kindly offered to set us ashore at Do- 
ver. We gratefully accepted his ci- 
vility, and requited his men ; so about 
one o'clock we joyfully set foot on 
our native soil, pleased with what we 
had seen, but happy to be again at 
home, more dear to us than ever, 
compared with the country we had 
quitted and its arbitrary Government, 
leaving the wars to break out at 
leisure, and consoled with the know- 
ledge that we were out of their reach. 


———— 


Mr. Urnpan, Feb. 10. 
[* your Magazine of Dec. 1815S, 
pp. 568, 9. the writer of the obi- 
tuary article Georce Witson Meap- 
Ley says thus: “ of his minor tracts 
and fugitive pieces, it is feared, no 
certain account has been preserved.” 
The following detail, if deemed 
worthy of preservation in your pages, 
is faithfully given, and on very good 

authority. B. W. M. 


ComMUNICATIONS. 
To the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

1. On the revise edition of Mel- 
moth’s Great Importance of a Reli- 
gious Life, a reply to the Plain 
Dealer, sigued Detector.—April 1813. 
pp- 327, 8. 

2. A second Letter, Detector.— 
Nov. 1813. pp. 423. 

To the ilonthly Magazine. 

3. Account of Hamburgh, signed 
M. Y.—Vol. XVI. pp. 218 and 412. 

4. Obituary tribute to the Rev. 
Robert Waugh, Vicar of Bishop Mid- 
dleham, in the county of Durbham.— 
Vol. XIX. p. 606. 


For private circulation. 

5. Asketch of various proposals 
for a Constitutional Reform in the 
Representation of the People, intro- 
duced into the Parliament of Great 
Britain, from 1770 to 1812, [after- 
wards published by Mr. Valpy, in 
No. lV. of the Pamphleteer, with the 
name of the author. 

6. Memoirs of Mrs. Jebb [ widow 
of the celebrated Dr. Joho Jebb.J— 
London, August 20,1812. G.W.M. 

7. Memoir of Robert Clarke, [a 
young man of great genius, from 
whose drawings of the Iron Bridge at 
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Bishop - Wearmouth, two handsome 
aquatinta plates have been publish- 
ed.] — Sunderland, March 6, 1815. 
G. W. M. 

8. A Short, but full and distinct, 
obituary tribute to Dr. Disney of the 
H yde in Essex.—Jan. 1,1817. G.W.M. 
first printed in the Newcastle Chro- 
nicle. 


Controversy with Bishop Burgess 
on the Bill repealing various penal- 
ties against impugners of the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 

9. A Letter to the Bishop of St. 
David's, on some extraordinary pas- 
sages in a Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of his diocese in September 
1813.—By a Lay Seceder.— London: 
Johnson and Co. 1814. 

10. A Second Letter to the Bishop 
of St. David’s.—By a Lay Seceder.— 
London: Hunter, 1816. 


Works in biography, published. 

11. Memoirs of William Paley, 
D.D. by G.W. Meadley. Sunderland, 
1809.—Second Edition, corrected and 
enlarged. [With an engraved por- 
trait by Engleheart.] Edinburgh, 
1810. 

12. Memoirs of Algernon Sydney; 
by George Wilson Meadley. [With an 
engraved portrait by Enzleheart.] 
London, 1813. 


a 


Mr. Urpan, Feb. 11. 

[* a late useful work, entitled 

** An Attempt to discriminate the 
Styles of English Architecture, from 
the Congnest to the Reformation, by 
Thomas Rickman,” all our ancient 
buildings with circular arches are de- 
nominated Norman, and for this cu- 
rious reason, that those buildings 
described by authors as Saxon, are so 
like them that there is no real dis- 
tinction.—Permit me in justice to the 
memory of the Saxons (to whom we 
are so much indebted for so many of 
our most valuable institutions and 
privileges) to observe, that if that 
people ever did erect any buildings, 
in the debased Roman style, and 
such buildings are not readily to be 
distinguished from Normanstructures, 
this stile from priority is and ought 
to be entitled Saxon, and not Norman, 
That the remains of such buildings 
do yet exist, was the opinion of Ben- 
tham, Gray, Grose, King, Carter, Sir 
H. Englefield, &c. 

Yours, &c. Ocra. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, 
T a small distance Eastward from 
the Church of Appleby, in Lei- 
cestershire, stood the antient mansion 
of the family of Abbleby, now called 
The Moat House, from being sur- 
rounded by a moat, at present chiefly 
choked up. Of this curious old 
house, I inclose a View from a draw- 
ing taken in 1790 by the celebrated 
Mr. John Glover, at that time writ- 
ing-master at Appleby-school. (See 
Plate II.) Mr. Thomas Taverner is 
the present occupier, who holds the 
farm under the trustees of the Free- 
school at Market Bosworth. 

The House is chiefly built with the 
timber of a much older structure ; 
though several of the old chimney- 
stacks yet remain entire. Of the ori- 
ginal building sufficient remains are 
still visible to shew what it has been ; 
a strong, though not large mansion 
of defence, built of massy stone. It 
had only one entrance (over which 
was antiently a tower), by a draw- 
bridge on the West-side. Some part 
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of it was taken down within memory ; 
but the front wall appears yet perfect. 

Over the entrance are three blank 
shields on one stone; and over the 
mantle-piece of a room, now used as a 
back. kitchen, are the several sculp- 
tures engraved in Nichols’s Leicester- 
shire, vol. 1V. plate 64, from fac-si- 
mile drawings by Charles Hurt, ju- 
nior, esq. of Wirksworth, co. Derby. 
They have evidently been formerly 
the ornaments of some still more an- 
cient building ; and are all disposed 
in a line with each other in the fol- 
lowing order: 

1, An ancient inscription. 

2. Ornamental leaves and flowers. 

8. Representation of St. Michael 
and the Dragon. 

4. A woman leaning on a stick *. 

5. A double triangle. 

6. A man on foot, armed. 

Near the above mansion, and ad- 
joining the Church-yard, is a barn, 
erected on a firm foundation of some 
aucient considerable building. 

Yours, &c. N. R. &. 
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NOTTINGHAM. 


« The merry pranks he play’d would ask an age to tell, 
And the adventures strange that Robin Hood befell ; 
When Mansfield many a time for Robin hath been laid, 
How he hath cousen’d them that him would have betray’d : 
How often he hath come to Nottingham disguis’d, 
And cunningly escap’d being set to be surpris’d. 
In this our spacious isle 1 think there is not one 
But be hath heard some talk of him and Little John ; 
And to the end of time the tales shall ne’er be done, 
Of Scarlock, George a Green, and Much the miller’s son.’ 


Drayton's Polyolbion, Song 27. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Boundaries. 


North, York; East, Lincoln ; South, Leicester; West, Derby. 


Greatest length 50; greatest breadth 26; circumference 145; square 174 miles. 


Province, York. 


Diocese, York. Circuit, Midland. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 


British Inhabitants. Coritani. 


Roman Province. 


Flavia Cesariensis. 


Stations. Ad Pontem, Farndon, 


Newark, or Southwell: Crocolana, Brough: Margidunum, East Bridge- 
ford: Segelocum or Agelocum, Littleborough: Vernometum, neat Wil- 
looghby, on the borders of Leicestershire, to which county, at Burrow hill, 


this station has been assigned. 
Saxon Heptarchy. Mercia. 
Antiquities. 

ton. 


Excavations at Nottingham, in Nottingham park, and at Snein- 
Encampments at Barton hill, Combe’s farm, Gringley on the bill, 
Hexgrave, Holly hill, and Winny bill. 


Remains of Roman villa near*Mans- 





* Slight sketches of this Inscription, and of the figures, are given in Gent. 
Mag. for Oct. 1807, vol. LXXVII, p. 913. But they are imperfect, from a part of 


them having-been concealed by a beam. 
Gent. Mac. March, 1819. 


field 
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field Woodhouse. Castle of Newark. Abbeys of Newstead, Rufford, and 
Welbeck. Priories of Mattersey and Worksop, or Radford. Churches of 
Bingham, Blythe, Newarx, North Collingham, St. Mary’s, Nottiogham; 
Southwell collegiate, Tevershall, and Worksop priory; the last containing 
monuments of the Furnivals, Lovetots, and Nevilles. Church-porches of 
Balderton and Hoveringham, and West door of Edingley chapel. Fonts of 
Lenton, Strelley, and Trowell. Plumtre’s hospital at Nottingham, (founded 
1392), Palaces (Royal) at Clipstone, and (Archi-episcopal) at Southwell. 
Rependon Grange in Sutton Bonnington, Rampton, and Wiverton hall 
ateways. 
eotiedll Collegiate Church was founded by Paulinus, first Bishop of 
Northumbria, about 633, and declared by Act of Parliament, in 1542, to be 
the Mother Church of Nottinghamshire. It contains numerous most curious 
specimens of antient sculpture, many of which have been engraved by Carter, 
and its screen is of the richest Gothic. In this Church are the monuments of 
five Abps. of York: Ludham 1264; Corbridge 1303; two Booths 1464 and 
1480; and Sandys 1588. Cardinal Wolsey passed many of his summers at 
the palace here. 
Welbeck Abbey, by a bull granted in 1512 by Pope Julius II. and confirmed 
by King Henry VIII. was constituted the superior of all the houses of Pre- 
monstratensian Canons (35 in number) in England and Wales. 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCES. 

Rivers. Blyth, Dean, Dover or Dare-beck, Erewash, Greet (famous for red 
trout), Idle, Leake, Lene, Mana, Meden, Poulter, Rainworth-water, Ryton, 
Smite, Soar, Trent, Wallin or Wollen, Worksop. 

Inland Navigation. Chesterfield, Cromford, Erewash, Grantham with Bing- 
ham branch, Nottingham, Trent canals, Foss dyke, Dean, Idle, and Treat 
rivers. 

Lakes. White water. 

Eminences and Views. Barton camp, Beacon hill, Blacow hill, Bramcote 
hills, Clifton cliff, Cock’s moor, considered the highest ground in the county; 
Combe’s farm encampment, Gringley on the bill, Holly hill, Nottingham 
castle, Pusto hill; Radcliffe on Trent, Robin Hood’s hills, Sir R. Sutton’s 
summer-house, near Farnfield; Sneinton church, South Leverton, Sutton 
hill, Weston church. 

Natural Curiosities. Sherwood forest, 25 miles long, from 7 to 9 miles broad. 
Mission Car level. St. Anne’s well, near Nottingham, St. Catharine’s well 
at West Thorpe, and St. John’s well at East Retford, medicinal waters. 
The Hemlockstone at Bramcote. Langton arbour elm, near Blidworth. 
Broad oak near Clipstone, 274 feet in circumference. The shire oak, on 
the spot where the counties of Nottingham, Derby, and York unite, the 
boughs of which in Evelyn's time covered a s@perficies of 707 square yards. 
Greendale oak, through which, in 1724, a coach road, 10 feet 3 inches high, 
6 feet 3 inches wide, was made, and which measures above the arch 35 feet 
8 inches in circumference. The Duke’s walking-stick, an oak 111 feet 6 
inches high, cubic contents 440 feet, weight 11 tons. The Two Porters, so 
named from a gate being between them, 98 and 88 feet high, 38 and 34 feet 
in circumference. The Seven Sisters originally consisted of 7 stems, (but 
one has been broken off) springing perpendicularly from one root, height 88 
feet. The Greendale, Duke’s Walking-stick, two Porters, and Seven Sisters’ 
Oaks are in Welbeck park. 

Public Edifices. Blyth bridge: Kelham wooden bridge: Mansfield Moot hall 
and free-schoo!: Newark bridge, 7 arches, erected 1775; Town-hall, built 
1805, cost 17,000/.; and Grammar school founded in 1529 by Thomas Mag- 
nus, a foundling discovered in the church porch; Bridge nine arches over 
swampy ground near Newark; Nottingham Ivfirmary, founded 1781, to 
which an unknown benefactor iediat 10,0002. in the 3 per cents; Luna- 
tic Asylum opened 1812 ; Exchange 123 feet long ; Thurland hall; Theatre; 
Race stand; County jail; Town jail; Town bridewell; Bridge over the 
Trent, 20 arches, founded 1683; Range of arches over the Lene and swampy 
ground; Hospitals; Work-houses; Charity-schools; Free-school founded 
by Agnes Meliors, the widow of a bell-founder at Nottingham, io a ay 

ar 
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Barracks erected 1199; Retford bridge, town-hall, free-school, Sloswick’s 
and Dorrel’s hospitals ; Southwell county bridewell. 
Seats. Clumber park and Nottingham castle, Duke of Newcastle, Lord 
Lieutenant of the County. 


Annesley hall, J. M. Chaworth, esq. 
Annesley, W. Chaworth, esq. 
Apsley, E. Willoughby, esq. 
Averbam park, Easom, esq. 
Babworth hall, Hon. J. B. Simpson. 
——, Rev. Archdeacon Eyre. 
Balderton, Joseph Sykes, esq. 
Beesthorp hall, Thomas Bristow, esq. 
Berry hall, T. Walker, esq. 

Blythe hall, late Col. Mellish. 

, Joshua Walker, esq. 
Bramcote house, John Longden, esq. 
Brook hill, Rev. D’Ewes Coke. 
Broughton, Upper, F. Morris, esq. 
Bulwell hall, John Newton, esq. 
Bunney park, Lord Rancliffe. 
Carlton hall, Sir T. W. White, bart. 

, R. Ramsden, esq. 

Chilwell, William Charlton, esq. 
Clifton grove, Sir Gervas Clifton, bart. 
Clipstone park, Duke of Portland, 
Cockglade, Dr. Aldrich. 
Cockle hall, Sir R. S. Milnes, bart. 
Coddington, S. C. Colclough, esq. 
Colston Bassett, Henry Martin, esq. 
Colwick hall, John Musters, esq. 
Costock, Lord Rancliffe. 
Cromwell, Joseph Pocklington, esq. 
Edwinstow, Hon. R. L. Saville. 

- » Dr. Oakes. 

- » Major Boothby. 

Elston, late R. E. Darwin, esq. 
Flintham hall, Colonel Thoroton. 
Forest lodge, J. Cope, esq. 

Gedling house, W. E. Elliot, esq. 
Grove, A. H. Eyre, esq. 

Holme Pierrepoint, Earl Manvers. 
Hurgarton hall, G. D. L. Gregory, esq. 
Kelham house, J. M. Sutton, esq. 
Kirtlington hall, Admiral Trunk. 
Langar, Baroness Howe. 

Langford house, Chaplin, esq. 
Langold, J. G. Knight, esq. 

Lenton priory, Wm. Stretton, esq. 
Lenton, James Green, esq. 

» Matthew Needham, esq. 
— —, F, Evans, esq. 

» John Wright, esq. 

—, Joesph Lewes, esq. 
Mansfield Wuodhouse, Mrs. Ramsden. 
Mapperley, Ichabod Wright, esq. 
Muskham, North, Jos. Pocklington, esq. 

South, W. D. Rastall, esq. 
Nettleworth, Edward Greaves, esq. 
Peerage. 





Newstead Abbey, Lorp Byfon. 
Norwood park, Sir Richard Sutton, bart. 
Nuttall temple, Lord Vernon, 
Ordsall, George Brown, esq. 
Osberton, F. F. Foljambe, esq. 
Ossington hall, J. Denison, esq. 
Owthorpe, Sir G. S. Bromley, bart. 
Oxton, —— Sherbrooke, esq. 
Park hall, R. Burdon, esq. 
Plumtree, Wm. Hallam, esq. 
Radford, —— Elliot, esq. 
Ranby hall, Hugh Blades, esq. 
Ratcliffe lodge, Thomas Boulton, esq. 
Ratcliffe, John Topott, esq. 
Red-hill, John Chamberlain, esq. 
Rempstone, J. Goodere, esq. 
———_—, W..G. Williams, esq, 
Retford, West, R. Sutton, esq. 
Ruddington, W. F. Rawson, esq. 
Rufferd abbey, Hon. J. L. Saville. 
Scofton, R. Sutton, esq. 
Screveton, Thomas Thoroton, esq. 
Serlby hall, Viscount Galway. 
Sherwood hall, Colonel Kellet. 
lodge, Henry a esq. 
Shirewood hall, Jobn Need, esq. 
Shire oak, John Hewett, esq. 
Shirland, Sir S. H. Clarke, bart. 
Skegby, Mrs. Lindley. 
Stanford hill, C. V. Dashwood, esq. 
Stapleford, Rt. Hon. Adm. Sir J.B, Warren. 
Staunton hall, Rev. Dr. Staunton, 
Stoke, East, Sir G. S. Bromley, bart. 
Strelley, T. W. Edge, esq. 
Syerston, George Fillingham, esq. 
Thoresby park, Earl Manvers. 
Thorney, George Neville, esq. 
Thrumpton, S. W. Emmerton, esq. 
Thurgarton, John Brettle, esq. 
Tollerton hall, Barry Barry, esq. 
Valley field, Charles Miller, esq. 
Watnall, C. Rolleston, esq. 
We seck Assey, Duke of Portland. 
Wellow, H. 1. H, Molyneux, esq. 
Whighay, W. Chaworth, esq. 
Wigthorpe, N. W. R. Kentish, esq. 
Wilford house, J. S. Wright, esq. 
Winckbourne, P. P. Burnell, esq. 
Winthorpe, R. Pocklington, esq. 
Wiseton hall, Jonathan Actom, esq. 
Woodborough, Mrs. Bainbrigge. 
We LLaTon HALL, Lord Middleton. 
Worksop Manor, Duke of Norfolk. 


Granby marquessate to Manners, Duke of Rutland: Mansfield 


titles of Countess and Baroness to the wife of the Hon. R. F. Greville: 
Newark viscounty and Holme Pierrepviot barony to Pierrepoint, Earl 
Maavers: Nottingham county earldom to Fineb, Earl of Winchelsea: of 
Langar title of Baroness to the wife of Sir W. Waller, bart.: of Upton, 


Carrington barony to Smith. 


Members to Parliament. For the county 2, East Retford 2, Newark-upon- 
Trent (the last borough in England which obtained this privilege, the char- 


ter confirming the right of representation being granted in 1676, by Charles 


ll, 
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II, in recompence of its distinguished loyalty to his unhappy father,) 2, 
Nottingham 2; total 8. 

Produce. Coal, gypsum or plaster-stone, lime-stone, free-stone, marle, 

wheat, barley, oats, particularly the species called skegs ; hops, apples, 
ars, weld, “ the yellow-staining weed luteola,” sheep, cattle, cheese, 
ulter, pigeons. 

Manufactures. Stockings, the frame invented by the Rev. William Lee, a 
native of this county: bone and frame lace, cotton, silk, sail-cloth, malt, 
ale, fur which Nottingham is particularly famous, the subject of a song in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for January 1752; coarse pottery, candlewick, 
iron, marble, bleaching, dying. 

POPULATION. 

Wapentakes 6; Parishes 201; Market-towns 9; Houses 32,298. 

Inhabitants: Males 79,057 ; Females 83,843; total 162,900. 

Families employed in Agriculture 12,293; in Trade 18,928; in neither 
2,293; total 33,514. 

Baptisms: Males 2,401; Females 2,386.—Marriages 1312.—Burials: Males 
1791; Females 1787. 

Places containing not less than 1000 inhabitants. 
Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. 

Nottingham (capital) .... 6801 34,253 Hucknall-Torkard......... 317 1793 

Newark-upon-Trent..... 1492 7236 Clareborough............. 356 1531 

Mansfield ...........++- 1453 6816 Mansfield Woodhouse...... 279 1349 

Worksop.....ccsccocses 756 3702 Beestun.........cccccceee 258 1342 

Greysley ......+++e++++. 597 3673 Bingham, the number of each 

Radford ...ccccsccccees 725 3447 six being exactly equal... 275 1396 

Sutton in Ashfield 679 3386 Carlton, in Gedling parish.. 226 1214 

Arnold........ TIO BOOB TARO on oc cdc ccccccccs. SS TIT 

Basford ..........ese+8+2 573 2940 Kirby-in-Ashfield.......... 210 1123 

Southwell..........+ 557 2674 Eastwood..........e000.. 215 1120 

Hatt Retard .ccccccccscs GQ BOBO Gibetees cc ccccscccccccce ss SS 418 

Bebe. ccccececccocee GOD 1966 BOtlngbet cccccsescsvcce 890 12000 

Total: Places 23; Houses 18,089; Inhabitants 89,257. 
HISTORY. 

617. On the banks of the Idle, Ethelfrith, Kiog of Northumbria, defeated 
and slain by Redwald, King of East Anglia. 

868. Nottingham taken by the Danes under Ivar and Ubba, who were be- 
sieged in it by Burrhed, King of Mercia, assisted’ by Ethelred, King of 
Westsex, and his brother Alfred; but as the Saxons could not break through 

' the Danish circumvallation, a convention was entered into by which the 
town was delivered to Burrhed, but the Danes were allowed to retire into 
Northumbria with all their plunder. 

941. Nottingham taken from the Danes, called Fitburghers (from their resi- 
sidence in the towns of Nottingham, Stamford, Leicester, Derby, and Lin- 
cola) by Edward I. 

1068. Nottingham castle founded by William the Conqueror. 

1140. Nottingham taken and plundered by the Earl of Gloucester. 

1173. Nottingham, under Reginald de Lucy, taken and burnt by William 
de Ferrers, Earl of Derby and Nottingham, an adherent of the young King 
Henry in his rebellion against his father Henry I1. 

1194. Nottingham castle after a seige of several days taken by Richard I. 
from the adherents of his rebellious brother, John Earl of Nottingham 
(afterwards King of England) when Richard assembled a Parliament here, 
and deprived John of the Earldom; but on his submission he was restored 
to his rank. 

1212. To Nottingham Jobn retired, and shut himself up in the castle, guarded 
only by the inhabitants and some foreign archers, having disbanded his army 
from distrust of the fidelity of his officers. 

1216. At Newark, Oct. 19, King John died. 

1264. Nottingham taken from the Barons by Henry III. 

1290. At Clipstone, Parliament held by Edward L.; 

1291. At Hardby, in the parish of North Clifton, (erroneously entered in 
Lincolnshire,) Nov. 29, died Eleanor, the excellent and beloved Queen of 
Edward I, and daughter of Ferdinand III, King of Castile and Leon. 

1330. 
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1330.. In Nottingham a Parliament assembled, when Edward III. lodged in 
the town, and the Queen Mother, with her paramour Mortimer Earl of 
March, and a guard of 180 Knights, kept possession of the castle ; but the 
Governor, Sir William Eland, by a secret passage through the rock, known 
only to himself, admitted Edward with a small body of armed men at mid- 
night Oct. 19, who seized Mortimer in the presence of the Queen, and not- 
withstanding ber earnest “ Bel fitz, bel fitz, ayez pitie du geotill Morti- 
mer,” he was conveyed to Tyburn, and there hanged. 

1334. At Nottingham, July 10, Council of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
assembled by Edward III. 

1337. At Nottingham, a Parliament, in which laws were enacted encouraging 
foreign cloth-workers to settle in this kingdom, and prohibiting the expor- 
tation of wool. 

1386. At Nottingham Richard II. assembled the Sheriffs and Judges, and 
ordered the former to raise troops against the Duke of Gloucester and the 
associated Barons, and to permit no members to be chosen for the ensuing 
Parliament but such as were contained in a list which he would deliver to 
them; but the Sheriffs declared their inability to raise men against the 
Barons, who were very popular; and that the people would not submit to 
dictation in the choice of their Representatives. The Judges, however, 
were less patriotic, and provounced that “ the King was above the law.” 

1460. At Nottingham Edward 1V. proclaimed himself King. 

i485. From Nottingham, where he had assembled his forces, Richard III. 
marched Aug. 16, to the fatal battle of Bosworth field, fought Aug. 22. 

1487. At Stoke, Lambert Simnel, the pretended Earl of Warwick, who had 
been crowned King in Ireland, assisted by John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, 
(who had been declared by Richard Il]. presumptive heir to the Crown of 
England) Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare, with a body of Irish, and Martin 
Swart, at the head of 2000 Germans, after a desperate resistance, defeated 
by Henry VII. when Simnel was taken prisoner, and the Earls of Lincoln 
and Kildare, Lord Lovel, Martin Swart, and 4000 of their troops, together 
with 3000 of the royal army, were slain. 

1642. At Nottingham, on Standard hill, near to the site of the present In- 
firmary, Aug. 25, Charles 1. first reared his standard against the Parliament. 

1648. Newark under Sir Johu Henderson successfully defended against the 
Parliamentarians. 

1644. On Beacon hill, March 21, the Parliamentarians under Sir John Mel- 
drum and Lord Willoughby of Parham, (who had been unsuccessfully be- 
sieging Newark, which was bravely defended by Sir Richard, afterwards 
Lord Byron) totally defeated by Prince Rupert with the loss of all their 
Ordnance and ammunition. 

1644. Between Newark and Nottingham a detachment of Royalists defeated, 
Captain Thimbleby slain, and 50 prisoners takeu, by Colonel Hutchinson, 
Governor of Nottingham. 

1645. At Nottingham, a fort on Trent bridge stormed, and 40 men slain by 
the Royalist garrison of Newark. 

1646. At Southwell, May 6, Charles I. surrendered himself to the Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Scotch army, then besieging Newark. 

1646. Newark, alter an heroic defence under John Lord Bellasis, in which on 
Jan. 1, he had made a sally upon Gen. Poyntz’s quarters at Stoke, where he 
killed and took prisoners 200 men ; and.had repulsed the enemy with very 
great loss, in a general assault made by them April 1; at length by the spe- 
cial command of his Royal Master reluctantly surrendered to the Scotch 
army May 19. 

1648. At Willoughby on the Wold, July, skirmish, in which the royalist, Col. 
Stanhope, son of the first Earl of Chesterfield, was slain. He was buried in 
the Church, where there is an inscription to his memory. 

1812. AtNottingham and its neighbourhood riots among the Stocking-weavers. 

1816 & 1817. Nottingham and its vicinity kept in constant alarm by a band of 
miscreants styling themselves ** Luddites,” who with masks on their faces, 
or otherwise disguised, broke open many houses and workshops, destroying 
the machines invented for diminution of labour, and committing several acis 
of robbery and murder. (To be concluded in vur next.) 

Remarks 
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Remarks on the Signs of Inns, &c. 
(Continued from p. 120.) 
HE Fox. It is no wonder that 
the Fox should be a common 
sign, as the passion for the chase ap- 
pears to be almost universal; and 
though the regular sportsman may 
erhaps have the more rapturous en- 
joyment, yet, as Somerville naturally 
describes the scene, when 
“ The wide pack op’ning, load the trem- 
bling air 
With various melody, afflictive birch 
No more the school-boy dreads ; his 
prison broke, [ter’s call. 
Scamp’ring he flies, nor heeds his mas- 
The weary traveller forgets his road, 
And climbs the adjacent hill. The 
ploughman leaves {flocks 
Th’ unfinish’d furrow; nor his bleating 
Are now the Shepherd's joy. Men, boys, 
and girls, [crowds 
Desert the unpeopl'd village ; and wild 
Spread o’er the plain, by the sweet 
phrenzy fir’d.” 

It must be owned that there is 
much truth in Dryden’s nervous lines: 
“‘ The first physicians by debauch were 

made, (trade ; 
Excess began, and Sloth sustains the 
By Chase our long-liv’d fathers earn’d 
their food, [the blood.— 
Toil strung their nerves, and purifi’d 
Better to hunt in fields for health un- 
bought, (draught, 
Than fee the Doctor for a nauseous 
The wise for cure on exercise depend, 
God never made bis work for man to 
mend,” 

To such a dreadful excess was the 
love of field-sports carried by our 
Norman Sovereigns, that 

o a beast or subject slain 
Were equal crimes.” 
And William the Conqueror, at New- 
Forest, in Hampshire, laid waste an 
extent of 40 miles in circumference, 
and destroyed 36 churches and vil- 
lages, to form a Royal Chase; thus 
exquisitely described by Pope: 
“ The fields are ravish’d from th’ indus- 
trious swains, [their fanes ; 
From men their cities, and from gods 
The levell’d towns with weeds lie co- 
ver’d o'er; (roar ; 
The hollow winds thro’ naked temples 
Round broken columns clasping ivy 
twin’d, [hind ; 
O’er heaps of ruin stalk’d the stately 
The Fox obscene, to gaping tombs re- 
tires, (quires.’” 
And savage howlings fill the sacred 

“The Fox,” says Pennant, “is a 

crafty, lively, libidinous animal; it 
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breeds only once in a year, and brings 
four or five young, which, like pup- 
pies, are born blind. Of all animals 
it has the most significant eye, by 
which it expresses every passion of 
love, fear, hatred, &c. It is remark- 
ably playful, but like all other savage 
creatures half reclaimed, will, on the 
least offence, bite those it is most fami- 
liar with.” 

Thus Shakespeare, in the Ist Part 
of Henry 1V. bas made Worcester 
observe : 

* For treason is but trusted like the for, 

Who ne’er so tame, so cherish’d, and 
lock'd up, 

Will have a wild trick of his ancestors,” 

He is a great admirer of his bushy 
tail, with which he frequently amuses 
and exercises himself, by running in 
circles to catch it; and in cold wea- 
ther wraps it round his nose. From 
Sandford’s *“ Genealogical History,” 
we learn that a Fox-tail dependant 
was the device of Henry LV. 

The cunning of the fox, in obtain- 
ing and securing his prey, is prover- 
bial. He will eat flesh of any kind, 
but prefers that of hares, rabbits, and 
feathered game. Those that live near 
the sea coast, for want of other food, 
will prey upon crabs, shrimps, and 
shell-fish. He is a great destroyer of 
rats and mice, and like the cat, plays 
with them for some time before he 
puts them to death. To save himself 
the trouble of forming an earth, he 
often expels the badger from his 
hole, which he improves considerably, 
adding several chambers; and provi- 
dently making several entrances, to 
secure a retreat from every quarter. 
Crows, magpies, and other birds, who 
consider him as their common enemy, 
will often, by their notes of anger, 
point out where he lies. He cvnti- 
nues growing fur about 18 months, 
and will live for 13 or 14 years. Jo 
the chase, when all his shiflis have 
failed him, he defends himself with 
great bravery, and fights in silence 
till he is torn to pieces. Will Crane, 
a celebrated huntsman, who had wit- 
nessed the death of many hundred 
foxes, never knew but three instances 
where the fox made any outcry upon 
being seized by the hounds. In this 
island there are three varieties, the 
pare. the mastiff, and the cur 
ox. The rank smell of these animals 
exactly resembles that of the root of 
the crown imperial. 


Dodsley, 
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Dodsley, in his ‘* Essay on Fable,” 
among other requisites, observes that 
*‘a fable should be natural. This 
rule may be infringed by ascribing 
to creatures appetites and passions 
that are not consistent with their 
known characters. A fox should not 
he said to long for grapes.” In this 
allusion to the well-known fable, a 
representation of which is sometimes 
displayed on sigu-boards, Dodsley con- 
sidered only the habits of the Nor- 
thern fox. In the “ Song of Solo- 
mon,” we read, “ Take us the foxes, 
the little foxes, that spoil the vines, 
for our vines have tender grapes.” 
And Hasselquist, in his Travels, in- 
forms us, that “ the fox is an animal 
common io Palestine, and that there 
is plenty of them near the Convent of 
St. John, in the Desert, about vintage 
time; for they destroy all the vines 
unless they are strictly watched.” 
To come still nearer home, the foxes 
of France and Italy often do great 
damage among the vineyards, by feed- 
ing on the grapes, of which they are 
immoderately fond. 

In January 1738-9, the Duke of 
Richmond's hounds killed a fox after 
a chase of ten hours hard running; 
several gentlemen tired three horses, 
and some horses died of exhaustion in 
the field. 

In 1793, Sir Charles Davers’s hounds 
found a leash of foxes in one covert; 
the hounds divided into three parts, 
each had a severe run, and each killed 
its fox. 

In the same sear, near Imber in 
Wilts, a fox being hard run, took 
shelter under the covering of a weil, 
and, by the endeavours used to drive 
him thence, was precipitated to the 
bottom, a depth of 100 feet. The 
bucket was let down; he laid hold of 
it, and was drawn up some way when 
he again fell; the bucket being let 
down a second time, he secured his 
situation in it, and was drawn u 
safely, after which he was turned off, 
and fairly beat the hounds. 

In 1799, astrong instance of mater- 
nal affection was displayed by a bitch 
fox, which was started near St. Ives, 
and after being severely pressed for 
three quarters of an hour, was observ- 
ed to drop something from her mouth, 
which proved to be a cub of about a 
fortoight old. Goldsmith mentions a 


similar instance which occurred near 
Chelmsford in Essex. 


The word 
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“ Vixen or Fixen,” which primitively 
signifies a female fox, is now gene- 
rally applied to a sharp, ill-tempered 
woman; and in old plays, “ Fox” 
is often used as a cant word for a 
sword; thus Pistol, in Shakespeare's 
Henry V. threatens the French soldier 
with 

“ O Signieur Dew, thou dy’st on point 

of For.” 


Romulus, a fox-hound belonging to 
Mr. George Baker, broke away singly 
with a fox, and killed him after a 
chase of 18 miles, in the North of 
England. 

Madcap, the property of Colonel 
Thornton, at two years old challenged 
ali England for 500 guineas; Lounger, 
his brother, at four years old did the 
same. 

Merkin, of whom there is an en- 
graving in Daniel's * Rural Sports,” 
was bred by Colonel Thornton, aod 
having run a private trial of four 
miles in seven minutes and half a 
second, challenged to run any hound 
of her year 5 miles over Newmarket, 
giving 220 yards for 10,000 guineas; 
and to give Madcap 100 yards, and 
run the same distance for 5000. Mer- 
kin was sold in 1795, for 4 hogsheads 
of claret, and the seller to have two 
couple of her whelps. 

The most magnificent kennel in 
this kingdom is the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s, at Goodwood, which cost 
19,0001. Mr. Noel’s famous pack of 
fox-hounds was purchased by Sir Wil- 
liam Lowther, for 1000 guineas. 

A laughable instance of the abso- 
lute possession which the business of 
the chase has over every other idea, 
was exhibited in the huntsman of the 
Duke of Richmond, whose hounds, 
hunting in the season of 1783, and 
coming to a check, the Duke asked 
him the reason of it, when he replied, 
“ Why, my lord, it must be these 
stinking violets, | think.” 

No fox-hunting establishment is 
ever considered as complete without 
a brace of well-bred terriers in the 
field. Daniel says, “a singular in. 
stance of ferocity and affection in a 
terrier bitch, which occurred some 
years since, may be here mentioned. 
After a very severe burst of upwards 
of an hour, a Fox was by my own 
hounds run to earth, at Heney Dove- 
house, near Sudbury in Suffolk ; the 
terriers were lost, but as the fox 
went 
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went to ground in view of the head- 
most hound, and it was the conclud- 
ing day of the season, it was resolved 
to dig hin, and two men from Sud- 
boty brought a couple of terriers for 
that purpose; after considerable la- 
bour, the hunted fox was got, and 
given to the hounds; whilst they 
were breaking the fox, one of the 
terriers slipt back into the earth, and 
again laid ; after more digging a bitch- 
fox was taken out, and the terrier 
killed two cubs in the earth; three 
others were saved from her fury, 
which were begged by the owner of 
the bitch, who said he should make 
her suckle them ; this was laughed at 
as impossible: however the man was 

ositive, and had the cubs; the bitch- 
fox was carried away and turned into 
an earth in another country. The 
terrier had behaved so well at earth 
that I some days afterwards bought 
her, with the cubs she had fostered : 
the bitch continued regularlytosuckle, 
and reared them until able to shift for 
themselves; what adds to this singu- 
larity is, that the terrier’s whelp was 
near five weeks old, and the cubs 
could but just see when the exchange 
of progeny was made.” 

Daniel also informs us, that at 
Goodwood, in 1797, five foxes were 
nurtured and suckled by two fox- 
hound-bitches. 

The “ Rural Sports” is an amusing 
book, but I cannot help wishing that 
it had been written by any one rather 
than by a Clergyman of the Church 
of England. It reminds me too much 
of Crabbe’s “ Village Pastor.” 


«¢ And doth not he the pious man appear, 
He ‘ passing rich with forty pounds a 
year?’ ’ 
Ah, no! a shepherd of a different stock, 
And far unlike him, feeds this little flock. 
A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday’s 
task 
As much as God or man can fairly ask ; 
The rest he gives to loves and labours 
light, [night. 
To fields the morning, and to feasts the 
None better skill’d the noisy pack to guide, 
To urge their chase, to cheer them, or to 
chide ; [miss’d, 
Sure in his shot his game he seldom 
And seldom fail’d to win his game at 
whist. [his head, 
Then while such honours bloom around 
Shall he sit sadly by the sick man’s bed ; 
To raise the hope he feels not, or with 
zeal 
Tocombat fears that e’en the pious feel ?” 


Remarks on the Signs of Inns, Ke. 


Let us add with Cowper in his 
* Task :” 
“From such Apostles, O ye mitred 
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heads! [less hands 
Preserve the Church! and lay not care- 
On sculls that cannot teach, and will not 
learn,” 

In 1796, a young gentleman of the 
name of Hardie, on his way to his 
father’s house in Charlotte-street, 
Glasgow, was stopped opposite the 
North-west corner of St. Andrew’s 
Church by a man armed with a large 
stick, who seized him by the breast, 
and striking him a violent blow on 
the head, demanded his watch; as he 
was preparing to repeat the blow, a 
terrier belonging to Mr. Hardie 
sprucg at him, and seized him by the 
throat; and, at the same moment, 
Hardie giving him a violent push, the 
villain fell backwards, and dropped his 
stick, which the gentleman imme- 
diately seized and ran off with; the 
terrier soon afterwards followed his 
master home, bearing in his teeth, as 
a trophy of his courage, nearly half 
the front of the man’s waistcoat, in 
the lining of which half a guinea was 
found carefully sewed up. 

(To be continued.) 
—_——_—— 

Mr. Urnan, Feb. 5. 

| WAS much gratified with the just 

tribute paid in your valuable 
Obituary (for July 1818) to the me- 
mory of Sir Thomas Bernard. Such 
notices are a triumph over mortality, 
and make the dead survive in an im- 
— example. We see his ta- 
ents and labours devoted not to ob- 
tain wealth avd honours for himself, 
but for the benefit of those who could 
make no return. He made Science 
and Charity fashionable among per- 
sonsof rank and elegance; and brought, 
like a good angel, the treasure of use- 
ful knowledge into the poor man’s 
cottage. 

One is grieved at any misrepresen- 
tation or perversion of excellence of 
this kind. I apprehend Mr. Jeremy 
Bentham, ina strange mad work lately 

ublished against the Church of Eng- 
and, has drawn a very erroneous in- 
ference from the following observa- 
tions made by Sir Thomas Bernard, in 
the Preface to his “ Digest of the Re- 
ports of the Society for bettering the 
condition of the Poor,” published in 
1809. The passage occurs as a note, 
p- 52. 


** When 























“ When I speak ofa national system 
of Education, ‘ connected in amity 
with our religious Establishment,’ and 
while I wish it to receive the aid and 
to be under the direction of that esta- 
blishment, 1 do not mean that the 
system shall be made subservient to 
its power, or instrumental of conver- 
sion to its tenets. To deal out edu- 
cation to the poor only on the terms 
of religious conformity is, in my opi- 
nion, a species of persecution, differ- 
ing not greatly from the supplying of 
bread to the hungry and necessitous 
on similar conditions, and being as 
defective in true policy as it is unjust 
in principle.” a 

This generous sentiment is distort- 
ed by Mr. Bentham, into a disapproval 
of the National Society, because its 
purpose is to promote the education 
of the poor in the principles of the 
established Church : a Society of which 
Sir Thomas Bernard, if I mistake not, 
was no inconsiderable supporter. His 
good sense led him to pursue, not 
what is theoretically, but what is 
practically, right and useful. He would 
acknowledge that voluntary contribu- 
tions are to be applied to promote the 
principles which the donors approve ; 
and that every system supposes exclu- 
sion. The Bell system, for example, 
excludes all those who do not approve 
of mutual instruction by the scholars 
themselves. In supplying education 
and bread to the necessitous, you can 
only give what you have: you cannot 
conform your principles to those of 
Jews, Turks, aud Hindoos, any more 
than you can dress food according to 
their palates, and in compliance with 
their superstitions. This is the true 
comparison. The sophistry of the 
day will not prevail upon the British 
Publick to depart from a religious in- 
struction to youth, or to introduce 
into our Schools a worse than Babel 
confusion, not of tongues, but of prin- 
ciples of action. Christians will think 
it their duty to teach Christianity, 
notwithstanding Mr. Bentham’s two 
ingenious expedients for the compre- 
hension of Jews among Christian 
scholars. The first is, that the Jewish 
parent may previously tell his child 
that he should “ rank as fables what- 
soever they put into his hands to read 
or hear, concerning that Jesus whom 
with such good reason our forefathers 
hanged upon atree.” By the second 
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expedient, which is even more power- 
ful than the first, “ the rulers of the 
Church of England should not compel 
the children of Christians to declare 
they believe these fables;” in other 
words, ** should cease acting in the 
characters of suborners of juvenile 
mendicity.” By the same rule a child 
should not be brought to say that two 
and two make four, until he is con- 
vinced of this truth by actual experi- 
ment. 

What is the impartiality of this 
opponent of a system of exclusion, 
towards the Church of England? He 
says, ** that in consequence of a sep- 
tence of expulsion from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, passed on five Students 
under the name of Methodists, during 
the time of his residence there, ail 
reverence for the Church of England, 
her doctrines, her discipline, her Uni- 
versities, her ordinances, was expell- 
ed from his youthful breast.” Admi- 
rable liberality! Excellent justice ! 
A. City Magistrate passes sentence on 
an individual; I usurp the place of 
Judge over the lawful Judge, and 
having decided that he was in the 
wrong, I therefore hate the whole 
Municipal Law of my country. Appa- 
rently the author is, like Malvolio, 
* sick of self-love, and tastes with a 
distempered appetite.” 

He describes Clerical Benefices as 
“nests of Idlers,” and those who pos- 
sess them as ‘ wallowing in riches,” 
as “ wallowing in a compost made of 
riches, power, and factitious dignity,” 
p- 104, in a manner quite inconsistent 
with their vows of renouncing “ the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world.” He does not seem aware that 
pomp, unconnected with vanity and 
vice, suited to certain persons and 
occasions, loses its offensive significa- 
tion. The works of Nature display 


The pomp of groves and garniture of 
fields, 
Andallthe dread magnificence of Heaven; 


and the Supreme Being, in that 
book which I still believe to be of 
Divine authority, is described as ma- 
nifesting himself with majesty and 
splendor. Mr. Bentham proposes that 
the Church Service should be per- 
formed by Parish Clerks, and that the 
Established Church should be suffered 
gently to die away by a gradual dis- 
solution, or Euthanasia, as he ploa- 

santly 
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sautly terms it, by a phrase borrowed 
from David Hume, He also recom- 
meaods the abolition of the Common 
Law, together with its barbarous 
maxim, that Christianity is part of the 
Law of the Land. After these ampu- 
tations, most people will agree with 
him that the British Constitution 
would bave no more defects. 

These opinions are very different 
from Sir Thomas Bernard’s wish, that 
the blessings of education should be 
extended to the poor of whatever re- 
ligious denomination. They are very 
different even from a repugnance to 
subscribethe Thirty-nine Articles: and 
will surely not be owned by conscien- 
tious Dissenters, or sanctioned by Mr. 
William Smith, and Mr. Belsham, 
with whom the Author seems to have 
an intimate and familiar intercourse. 
Sensible men, of whatever party, must 
see that this work has overshot the 
mark, and shews, in contradiction to 
the Writer's intention, the necessity 
of adhering to a system of exclusion, 
in order to keep out of power those 
who would use it to destroy the pre- 
sent state of society in England. 

In a Literary view, the composi- 
lion is below criticism ; and the distri- 
bution of the matter is in no metho- 
dical arrangement, but resembles the 
caprice of childhood or delirium. Mr. 
Bentham might have stated in a less 
ponderous manner, that Democracy 
is the best form of policy, and Phi- 
lanthropy the only religion. This is 
the meaning, which shrinks, like a 
frightened combatant, under the heavy 
hollow armour of his big words. This 
is the kernel which he has enveloped 
in a huge tasteless husk, and when 
found, it is nothivg but bitter rotten- 
ness. Yet we cannot forget that Mr. 
Bentham has, by a certain party of 
no small consideration, been treated 
as a master in a modern School of 
Legislation, which, with as little re- 
spect for the revelation of a future 
state, as for established authorities, 
professes to increase human happi- 
ness by giving a new direction to the 
principle of Utility. That is useful, 
says Mr. Bentham, which promotes 
pleasure, and avoids pain. In the 
developement of his system there are 
these three striking defects: first, it 
relates only to this world, and there- 
fore, if there be a retribution after 
death, omits the most material part 
of human existence ; secondly, being 


founded on physical pains and plea- 
sures, it leads to selfishness and sen- 
suality ; and lastly, it wants obliga- 
tion, and can m3 bind those w 
choose to adopt it, and not all them 
alike. I call this a new direction 
given to the principle of Utility; be- 
cause the consideration of eternal life, 
and submission to temporal rulers, 
are doctrines inculcated on indivi- 
duals upon the ground of promoting 
their ultimate advantage. Their hap- 
piness is the object of these doctrines; 
but as men are not very open to con- 
viction on this point, and are apt to 
prefer their immediate to their per- 
manent welfare, and their own profit 
to the good of society, it is neces- 
sary to use authority as well as rea- 
soning, and sometimes authority 
alone, with those upon whom rea- 
soning is lost, in order to produce 
that course of action which is, upon 
the whole, the most beneficial. One 
thing is not a little remarkable, that 
a Philosopher of the 19th century 
should set about to make improve- 
ments in the most important and most 
difficult of the sciences, that of Go- 
vernment, by the way of speculation, 
rejecting experience. 

Mr. Bentham’s former lucubrations 
were ingenious, if not practicable ; 
they breathed liberty, morality, and 
benevolence, though the application 
of bis principles to common life would 
have been visionary and dangerous. 
But now this Epicurus has left the 
ease of his gardens, and the retire- 
ment of his study, to mingle in prac- 
tical affairs: this Philanthropist be- 
gins his active career of good-will, by 
endeavouring to hunt down to de- 
struction those who happen to be 
precisely the persons enjoying the 
confidence of suciety. Under the im- 
pulse of philosophical fanaticism, he 
sallies out to redress grievances, and 
right wrongs: and the Laws, and those 
who administer them, are the mon- 
strous phantoms which haunt his ima- 
— In his first fury he breaks 

is Jance against the Church. In 
talent, in learning, in meaning well, 
in moral character, he may be com- 
pared to his prototype of La Mancha: 
and he hasaboutequal wisdom; which 
quality, in both adventurers, degene- 
rates into cunning, as occasions call 
forth the natural instinct of self-pre- 
servation, in opposition to their prin- 
ciples. In one point of comparison 
our 
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our countryman is deficient; he wants 
the courtesy with which the noble re- 
finement of Cervantes’ mind endowed 
the Knight of the Sorrowful Counte- 
nance. On the contrary, his morbid 
spleen is vomited out in the vilest 
vulgar scurrility against persons of 
high public station and equal charac- 
ter, and in terms of outrageous ribal- 
dry against our religion, which are 
only not blasphemy by being nonsense. 
1 have been carried beyond my 
purpose, which was to distinguish 
Benevolence from Beneficence—those 
who mean well from those who act 
well, Let us not identify Sir Thomas 
Bernard's liberality towards the Dis- 
senters with Mr. Beutham’s projects 
for dissolving the Constitution. —So- 
ciety suffers from the partiality which 
the advocates of the Government ex- 
tend to its abuses; but would suffer 
more if the prejudices, which exagge- 
rate the abuses of the present system, 
should prevail to undermine and de- 
stroy it. A Constant READER. 
——————— 
On the Crown Privilege of Printing 
Bibles and Common Prayer Books. 
(Concluded from p. 102.) 
Mr. Urnsan, 
» the great question on Literary 
property between Millar and Tay- 
lor, in the King’s Bench, April 20, 
1769, Mr. Justice /Villes, in giving 
judgment, recognized the preceding 
reasouing of Yorke, Solicitor General, 
to shew property in the Crown, as 
owner of all Books or Writings which 
he had the sole right of printing, as 
Acts of Parliament, Orders of Coun- 
cil, Prvclamations, the Common 
Prayer Looks; these are his own 
works, as he represents the State, 
4 Burr. 2329. Mr. Justice Aston fol- 
lowed in a very elaborate and acute 
manner to defend the Common Law 
right of property—but this point does 
not belong to any part of our pre- 
sent inquiry, for it related solely to 
Copy-right as a property at Common 
Law, which was originally universal, 
but became limited at the request of 
Authors, Printers, and Booksellers, 
who brought in the Act of 8 Anne, 
c. 19, to a certain period, after which 
it became general property (ib. 2350), 
and the term takes account from the 
date of its entry with the Stationers’ 
Company. But it was provided that 


nothing in that Act should extend to 
prejudice or confirm auy right of the 
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Universities, or which any persons had 
or claimed, to the printing or re-priot- 
ing any book or copy already printed, 
or thereaftertobe printed. And he(J. 
Aston) thought, that as the University 
Rights, by Letters Patent, were not 
mentioned, there was no ground to 
assume that their rights were not af- 
fected by this Act. Ibid. 2352. 

Mr. Justice Yates differed in re- 
spect to the perpetuity of Literary 
property, and which he conceived 
became Public | pe as svon 4s 
the Author had published it; but 
that one Stat. of Anne bad limited 
the extent of it to 28 years. He con- 
ceived the Patents to have been cnor- 
mous stretches of the prerogative to 
raise a revenue, and to gratify par- 
ticular favourites, without the least 
regard to Authors and new Compo- 
sitions, &c. In considering the prac- 
tice of the Court of Chancery in grant- 
ing Injunctions on Publications, &c. 
he divided them into three classes, 
of which the third comprised such as 
affected those books which were called 
Prerogative Copies, the Bible, Com- 
mon Prayer Books, Statutes, &c. 
which the Crown had the sole right 
of publishing. This — in the Crown 
he recognized s but this is confined to 
compositions of a peculiar nature, 
and to him seemed to stand upon 
principles entirely different from the 
claim of an Author: and io defining 
this hind of property, he stated them 
to be Bibles, Common Prayer Books, 
and all Extractsfrom them, such as Pri- 
mers, Psallters, Psalms, and Almanacks. 
These have relation to the National 
Religion, or Government, or the Po- 
litical Constitution. Other’ Compo- 
sitions, to which the King's right of 
publishing extends, are the Statutes 
and State Papers. The King’s right 
to all these is, as head of the Church, 
and of the Political Constitution.— 
All the Injunctions were granted upon 
this privciple. The King has Eccle- 
siastical Jurisdiction, and power is 
given to him over these publications, 
that no confusion may be introduced 
by such as are false and improper 
(4 Burr. 2383.) And as Printing has, 
since the invention of that Art, been 
the general mode of conveying these 
publications, the King has always ap- 
pointed his Printer: this is a right 
which is inseparably connected with 
the King’s office, and done at the 
public charge: and stands upon dif- 
ferent 
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thor. In one of the Ordinances of 
Parliament, for laying restrictions 
on Printing, there is a proviso that 
the Act should not affect the Uni- 
versity claims, nor either abolish or 
abridge the duration of Patents; and 
in another, that that Ordinance, made 
in 1642, should not extend to infringe 
the just privileges of the Printers of 
the two Universities. So in 21 James 
I. c. 3. 8. 10. that it should not ex- 
tend to such Patents or Grants of pri- 
vilege of, for, or concerning Printing ; 
that is, that seven Patents or Grants 
should neither be prejudiced nor con- 
firmed by that Statute. (Ibid. 2389.) 
He concluded a luminous argument 
by these words: ** To give that Le- 
gislative encouragement a_ liberal 
construction is my duty as a Judge; 
and will ever be my own most willing 
inclination. But it is equally my 
duty, not only as a Judge, but asa 
Member of Society, and even as a 
friend to the cause of Learning, to 
support the limitations of the Sta- 
tute.” And he therefore closed by 
deciding that the Author's term was 
limited by the Statute, and that the 
plaintiff who claimed a perpetual and 
unbounded monopoly, had no legal 
right to recover. 

Lord Mansfield stated this to be 
the first instance of, a final dif- 
ference of opinion in the Court since 
he sat there * ; and after many obser- 
vations relative to the Common Law 
right, he proceeded :-—The King can- 
not by Law grant an exclusive pri- 
vilege to print any book which does 
not belong to himself. The kind of 
property in the Crown, or a Patentee 
from the Crown, is just the same ; in- 
corporeal, in capacity of violation, but 
by a civil injury, and only to be vin- 
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dicated by the same remedy, an ac- 
tion upon the case, or a bill in equity. 
There were no questions in Westmin- 
ster-hall before the Restoration as to 
Crown Copies. The reason is very 
obvious, it will eccur to every one 
that hears me. The fact, however, 
is 30; there were none before the Re- 
storation. His Lordship here stated 
the substance of the argument in 
the case of the Stationers’ Company 
against Partridge. — Mr. Salkeld for 
the defendant, and Sir Peter King 
for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Salkeld, after positively and 
expressly denying any prerogative in 
the Crown over the press, or any 
power to grant any exclusive privi- 
lege, says, “*1 take the rule in all 
these cases to be, that where the 
Crown has a Property or Right of 
Copy, the King may grant it. The 
Crown may grant the sole printing 
of Bibles ia the English Translation ; 
because it was made at the King’s 
charge. The same reason holds, as 
to the Statutes, Year Books, and 
Common Prayer Books.” 

Sir Peter King, for the plaintiffs, 
argues thus (throwing out at the 
same time the things that I have 
already mentioned; though he does 
not seem to be very serious in it); “1 
argue, that if the Crown has a right 
to the Common Prayer Book, it has 
a right to every part of it; and the 
Calendar is a part of the Common 
Prayer Book; and an Almanack is the 
same thing with the Calendar,” &c. 

Parker, Chief Justice, speaks to 
nothing said at the Bar, but only 
“whether the Calendar is part of the 
Common Prayer Book.” And, as to 
that, he goes back as far as to the 
Council of Nice; and doubts whether 
it is, or rather indeed thinks that it 





* His Majesty’s Attorney General, the Hon. William Murray, was called Ser- 








jeant on Monday 8 Nov, 1756, and about eight in the evening was sworn in Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench (in the room of Sir Dudley Ryder, 
who died on 25 May, 1756) before the Lord Chancellor the Earl of Hardwicke, 
at bis house in Great Ormond-street, in the presence of the three Judges, and 
most of the Officers of the Court of King’s Bench. His Lordship took the 
Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy on his knee, and the Oath of Office stand- 
ing. Immediately afterwards the Great Seal was put to a Patent, which had be- 
fore passed all the proper offices, creating his Lordship a Baron, Earl and Ba- 
ron of Manstield, in the county of Nottingham, to him and the heirs male of 
his body ; and on Thursday 11 Nov. 1756, he took his seat on the Bench ;— 
so that he had presided there thirteen years at the hearing of this cause. He 
presided in Court till the close of Trinity Term, 1786; resigned on 6 June, 1788, 
and was succeeded by Lord Kenyon, On 1 Aug. 1792, he was created Earl of 
‘Mansfield, in Middlesex, and died at Caen-wood in Middlesex, on 15 March, 1793 
—plenus honore et etate. , 
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is not part of it. He says it may be 
an Index, but is no part of it. 

Mr. Justice Powell says, “ You 
must distinguish this from the Com- 
mon Cases of Monopolies, by shew- 
ing some property in the Crown, and 
bringing it within the case of the 
Common Prayer Book ;” and he was 
rather inclined to think, “ that Alma- 
nacks might be the King’s,” because 
there is a Trial by Almanacks. 

To which Lord Parker replied, 
“ that.he never beard of such a thing 
as a Trial by Almanack.” 

They leave it upon this. It stood 
over for another argument, to see if 
they could make it like the Case of 
the Common Prayer Book. I do not 
know what happened afterwards: but 
there never was any Judgment; and 
though I have made strict inquiry, I 
do not find that there ever was any 
opinion given. 

I heard Lord Hardwicke say what 
Mr. Justice Willes has quoted, as to 
these arguments from property, in 
support of the King’s right, neces- 
sarily inferring an Author's. 4 Burr. 
2403. The Copy of the Hebrew Bible, 
the Greek Testament, or the Septu- 
agint, does not belong to the King. 
It is common. But the English 
Translation he bought; therefore it 
has been concluded to be his property. 
If any man could turn the Psalms, or 
the Writings of Solomon, or Job, into 
verse, the King could not stop the 
printing or sale of snch a Work: it 
is the Author’s Work. The King 
has no power or controul over the 
subject matter: his power rests in 
property. His whole right rests upon 
the foundation of property in the 
Copy by the Common Law, Ibid. 
2405. And he concluded by giving 
Judgment for the Plaintiff. 

In the subsequent case of Donald- 
son v. Becket, the matter came be- 
fore the House of Lords upon an 
Appeal from a Decree in the Court 
of Chancery, founded upon this Judg- 
ment, February 9, 1774, in which the 
twelve Judges gave their opinions se- 
rialim; but it did not relate to the 
question of Bibles, &c. by the Uni- 
versities. The Decree was reversed. 
Ibid. 2417. But the Universities and 


Colleges of Eton, Westminster, and 
Winton, alarmed at the consequences 
of this determination, applied for, and 
obtained an Act, 15 Geo. IIL. c. 53, 
establishing in perpetuity their right 
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to all the Coples given or bequeathed 
to them heretofore, or which might 
hereafter be given to, or accepted by 
them; and every sheet printed or 
printing, with a penalty of one penay 
per sheet, were declared to be forfeit- 
ed; but this exclusive right is to con- 
tinue so long only as those Univer- 
sities shall print such Works at their 
own presses. 

By 54 Geo. III. ¢. 156, the pe- 
riod of 14 years for Copy-right in 
any Author, and of a further term 
of 14 years if he should be then liy- 
ing, were extended A.D. 1814, to 28 
from the day of the first pub- 

ication; and if the Author should 
be living at the expiration of that 
term, then for the residue of his life; 
but the entry of the Title-page cor- 
rectly at Stationers’ Hall, with the 
name and abode of the Publisher, 
was required within one mouth after 
the day of the first sale within the Bills 
of Mortality, and three months if sold 
elsewhere. Authors now living have 
the same right relative to any book 
which has not been published 14 years 
at the passing this Act, which was on 
the 29th July, 1814. 

This is the last Parliamentary mea- 
sure on the subject of Copy-right, but 
it does not affect our present subject. 

Such is the state of the Law upon 
this subject ; notwithstandjng which, 
a very extensive printing and circu- 
lation of Bibles and Common Prayer 
Books has of late years taken place, 
with Notes, printed at presses, and 
sold in the trade, without any con- 
nection with either of the Universi- 
ties, or King’s Printer, under the as- 
sumed sanction of the Annotations 
constituting such Works to be Com- 
mentaries, which were not restricted 
by the Statutes. , 

Some years since, Joha Reeves, 
Esq. being Joint Pateutee with Mr. 
Strahan, as King’s Printer, published, 
under the peculiar patronage of his 
present Majesty, an Edition of the 
Bible; and this met with so much en- 
couragement, that he was induced to 
print and publish also several Editions 
of the Book of Common Prayer with- 
out any notes, but with a very judi- 
cious and explanatory Introduction, 
The size and clearness of the type, 
and the page not being divided into 
columns, rendered these publications 
very acceptable to the publick, and 
therefore they acquired a consider. 
able, 
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able, and almost general sale. It is 

now understood that he has since 

assigned his right and interest to Mr. 

Strahan, in whom the privilege is now 

vested, concurrent with that of the 

Universities. A. H. 
= 

Mr. Urnsan, West Glamorgan. 
eg pear be troubling you or your 

Readers with many imperti- 
nent observations upon the subject of 
the Morris dance, in all its various 
forms, and which has been illustrated 
by many abler bands than mine, allow 
me to give you a plain statement of 
such modifications of that ancient 
dance as are still exhibited in this 
part of the country, not during the 
“Merry month of May,” but like 
that recorded by Dr. Plot, at Christ- 
mas, and mingled with the usual ex- 
hibitions of that festive season. 

The most conspicuous figure is the 
Aderyn bee y Ilwyd bird, with the 
grey beak; this is formed by the ske- 
leton bones of a horse’s head, fur- 
vished with artificial eyes and ears, 
and highly decorated with ribbons 
and coloured paper; it is borne by a 
man whose person is concealed be- 
veath a long cloth; his part is to imi- 
tate the amblings, curvetings, start- 
ings, and kickings of the horse: he 
is attended by a groom, whose busi- 
ness it is to sooth his affected angers 
and fears, and keep him within proper 
bounds; three or four partners in the 
profits of the exhibition, who are by 
turns horse, groom, or altendants, 
accompany him from house to house, 
and after a due exhibition of the 
horse’s various antics, a hat is put 
into his mouth, and a collection levied 
upon the spectators. This is evidently 
the Hobby-horse, detached from the 
Morris-dance, and it is observable 
that the Welsh name very nearly ap- 
proaches that of a similar French ex- 
hibition, l’oiseau, a long bee. 

Another exhibition is called, cor- 
ruptly, “The Merry Dancers.” There 
are usually three persons dressed in 
short jackets, which, as well as their 
hats, are decorated with a profusion 
of paper ornaments; they proceed 
from house to house, dancing in each 
a sort of reel, chiefly, 1 believe, pe- 
culiar to Wales; after dancing the 
heys and setting, two of the dancers, 
by turns, take strong hold of each 
other’s wrists, and continue turning 
round for a much longer time than 
would be sufiicient to make any ordi- 
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nary head completely giddy. The 
Welsh are generally very good dan- 
cers, and very fond of it; and, on 
these occasions particularly, the feet 
keep time with the musick.in a most 
energetic shuffle upon the floor, some- 
what similar to a particular step in 
the old horopipe, which is also occa- 
sionally danced by one of the “ Merry 
Dancers,” if any of the party happens 
to be particularly expert. The mu- 
sick is generally the harp, which I 
am sorry to observe is daily de- 
clining, and the detestable fiddle is 
superseding the native instrument. 
A frequent, but not universal accom- 
paniment of this merry dance, are 
the conspicuous and grotesque figures 
of Punch aud Judy. The gentleman 
is dressed according to the taste and 
ability of the wearer; generally in a 
cap and mask of some animal's skin, 
with the hair on, and the jacket is 
either much decorated, or entirely 
composed of the same materials; a 
fox’s brush, if it can be got, or some 
other hairy ornament is pendent from 
behind, and a concealed bell tinkles 
about his hinder parts. His right 
hand wields a rod, with which he 
plentifully belabours his wife Judy, 
who is personated by the tallest mau 
the party are able to procure. He 
is habited in female attire, the face 
blacked, aud an enormously broad- 
brimmed, slouched beaver hat upon 
the head. These two dance a pas de 
deux, to give occasional rest to the 
other performers. The step of this 
dance is a sort of shuffling run, in very 
shortsteps, somewhat resembling what 
in fashionable assemblies, 20 years 
ago, was known by the name of the 
“partridge step.” The jingle of 
Punch’s bell is the only music, and 
the frequent application of his rod to 
Judy’s back the most striking part of 
the performance. The merry dancers 
are uot always accompanied by these 
figures, but each occasionally form a 
separate exhibition. Old Christmas- 
day is that upon which these, as well 
as Aderyn bee a liwyd, make their 
appearance. 

New-year’s day is marked by all the 
childrea of the neighbourhood form- 
ing themselves in little groups, and 
carrying from house to house their 
cougratulations and good wishes for 
health and prosperity during the en- 
suing year, which are symbolized by 
each bearing in his hand an apple, 
stuck full of corn, variously ——— 

an 
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aud decorated with a sprig of some 
evergreen; three short skewers serve 
as supports to the apple when not held 
im the hand, and a fourth serves to 
hold it by, without destroying its 
many-coloured honours. E. H 
—_—_— 
OsseRVATIONS AND INQUIRIES CON- 
CERNING ARCHITECTURE. 
Summary Sketch of the Origin and Va- 
rieties of the Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages, not re- 
ferable to Oriental or Saracen ori- 
gin, but copied by the Saxons, Nor- 
mans, and other nations, from Rome, 
and ultimately ending in the three 
waricties of the Pointed Style. 
T seems to be no longer a matter 
of doubt among Antiquaries, that 
whatever might have been the form 
and style of buildings adopted by the 
Saracens and other Eastern and Nor- 
thern nations, our Ecclesiastical, and 
what is called Gothic Architecture, in 
eneral, did not originate with them; 
ut that it arose gradually out of the 
Grecian and Roman Styles, which 
had already declined and fallen into 
a corrupted state; and the change 
from the Classic Architecture of these 
nations to the Saxon, Norman, and 
ultimately the Gothic, probably took 
place under the following circum- 
stances. 

When the Romans were converted 
to Christianity, which was shortly 
followed by other European nations, 
many of the heathen temples were 
converted intochurches; besides which 
it became expedient to construct new 
buildings for the purpose of divine 
worship; and the plan of these new 
churches was frequently that of a 
cross—a form of building adopted 
perbaps partly in commemoration of 
Christ’s crucifixion, and partly be- 
cause that form was found to be a 
convenient one. It is asserted that 
many pagan temples were built in this 
form anterior to Christianity; and 
I think this circumstance may be ex- 
plained by recalling to mind a custom 
of the Oriental nations, afterwards 
adopted in Europe, of building their 
cities with the gates opposite to the 
four cardinal points, and consequently 
with their principal streets crossing 
at right angles. Chichester aud many 
other cities of Europe still remain in 
this form. And divers temples and 
public buildings have in all ages been 
constructed on a similar plan. 

Churches, with cross ailes, made 
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after the plan above described, ap- 
pear to have been built as early as 
the seventh century in Great Britain; 
as that, for example, of St. Mary at 
Hexham, and the old metropolitan 
church of Canterbury. But these 
were imitated from the Roman build- 
ings, which existed in that form ata 
much earlier period, as the Basilic of 
St. Paul, built in the fourth century 
by Theodosius at Rome. Many His- 
torians expressly mention that Saxon 
churches were built after the Roman 
model, and it is probable that besides 
the instructions of Paulious the Mis- 
sionary, the pilgrimages to the Holy 
See contributed very materially to the 
improvement of the Saxons in Eccle- 
siastical Architecture, long before the 
Norman Conquest*. But unfortu- 
nately few of the truly Saxon edifices 
remain entire, and we must be con- 
tented to grope with difficulty after 
insulated specimens in some of the 
remote country churches; and even 
these have been so much altered in 
subsequent ages, that from the simi- 
larity between the Saxon and early 
Norman Architecture, we can identify 
but few portions of buildings as ge- 
puine specimens of Saxon. The ca- 
thedrals and most of the larger 
churches were entirely rebuilt by the 
Normans, shortly after the invasion 
of William the Conquerer. 

The Normans, however, like the 
Saxons, imitated the corrupted style 
of Romish Architecture, and massy 
plain walls without buttresses, with 
large round pillars supporting round 
arches, were common to Saxons and 
Normans: even the ornaments of the 
Norman arches have been distinctly 
traced to Romish models. 

The zeal for rebuilding the English 
cathedrals by the Norman bishops, 
and of abbeys by the abbots, after the 
Conquest, together with the works of 
each, has been ably described by Mil- 
ner. The great object which excited 
their ambition seems to have been 
that of erecting massy and ornamental 
buildings; and in consequence of the 
emulation produced among different 
bishops by this popular rage, we find 
that during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries most of the cathedrals were 
rebuilt; hence massive and grand 
piles of building arose at nearly the 
samme time in the principal cities and 
towns, and seemed to vie with each 

* See Milner on Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture, p. 32, et alibi. 
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other for beauty and sublimity, tower- 
ing above all the minor edifices of the 
town: 

Quadles lenta solent inter viburna cupresst. 

Instances of these buildings may be 

dedaced from the cathedrals of Win- 
chester, Canterbury, York, Durham, 
atid from the monasteries of Glaston- 
bury; Malmsbary, St. Alban’s, St. 
Augustine's Canterbury, and many 
others. 
_ Nor was this passion for building 
churches confined to the Normans in 
England. Before the Conquest many 
elaborate works of this kind were ef- 
fected in Normandy, as the Abbeys of 
St. Stephen, and the Abbey St. Trini- 
tatis at Caen, the large Abbey at Bec, 
and many others. Moreover it is 
worthy of remark that in these ab- 
beys were educated several of the 
prelates, who afterwards became the 
artificers of many of our cathedrals: 
hence what we call in common Saxon, 
indiscriminately, is in general Norman 
Architecture. 

From the occasional intersection 
of the round arches was suggested 
the pointed; hence the idea of the 
Pointed Style, which the genius of 
the age seized upon towards the close 
of the thirteenth century, and brought 
at length to such astonishing perfec- 
tion as will be hereafter described, 
and of which Salisbury Cathedral 
may be adduced as an almost inimita- 
ble example. 

Sect. 1. Of the three varieties of the 
Pointed Style, called Gothick. 

I had some observations ready on 
the origin of the three Styles of what 
is called Gothick, but 1 have found 
them forestalled, and so much more 
ably handled by Dr. Milner, the Histo- 
rian of Winchester Cathedral, that I 
forego them here, and am contented 
to assent to his explanation of the 
origiv of Pointed Architecture, and 
the periods of its three varieties; 
and beg leave, asa substitute for the 
observations intended to be inserted 
here, to refer to his book *, to which 
I shall make frequent allusion in the 
course of the following miscellaneous 
observations on subjects connected 
with Ecclesiastical Architecture. It 
will be remembered that the first 
Pointed Style, or acute arch, began 
in the 12th century; the 2d Style, or 
perfect equilateral arch, in the end of 
the 13th; and that the low arch and 





*: Milner’s Eccles, Archi. England, 
8vo. 1811, &e. 








all the accompaniments of Florid Go 
thic, as it is called, did not appear 
till the middle of the 15th centary. 
(To be continued. ) 
. eel 

Mr. Ursan, Feb. 6. 
iv appears by the papers, that a new 

Order of Kuighthood has been re- 
cently instituted in Malta, by direc- 
tion of the British government, call- 
ed the order of St.George and St. Mi- 
chael. The Governor of the Island is 
Grand Master; and the English Ad- 
miral, the President of the Court of 
Appeal, and the Auditors, have been 
created Grand Crosses. The decora- 
tion is a star, with seven points hi- 
rondelle, i. e. in imitation of swallows’ 
tails (the cross of Malta, or St. John 
of Jerusalem, you may recollect had 
four such double points), having a me- 
dallion in the centre with that great 
rogue of a canonized commissary, 
but now immortal and blessed St. 
George, of Cappadocia, on one side, 
and the Archangel St. Michael on 
the other. Above this seven-pointed 
star is the royal crown, and it is worn 
pendent to a scarlet ribbon edged blue. 

Will you have the goodness to ex- 
plain, Mr. Urban, what St. Michael 
has to do with it?) St. Paul has al- 
ways been regarded as the tutelar 
saint of the island of Malta, from a 
tradition that the vessel in which he was 
sent prisoner to Rome was wrecked on 
the North point of the entrance of the 
port of St. Paul. St. Michael was 
the archangel who presided over the 
Jewish nation, since which his saint- 
ship has been regarded as the tutelary 
angel of France, to whose honour the 
tyrant Lous XI. instituted an order of 
Knighthood, now styled, par excel- 
lence, L’ ordre du Roy. Under the form 
of St. Michael, his most Christian 
Majesty meant to personify himself: 
the dragon was the emblem of his 
enemies. Unless those hieroglyphic 
potentates, the Kings at Arms, and 
their sapient ministers the heralds and 
pursuivants, whose heads are preg- 
nant with so many monstrous con- 
ceits and chimeras, as_plagiarists, 
meant to apply the same metaphor 
to his Royal Highness the Regent, I 
cannot conceive why they introduced 
St. Michael and his dragon into the 
insignia. 

The badges of most orders of 
Knighthood are differently formed 
crosses, of four radii only; this has 
seven radii, whereby it loses every 
pre- 
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pretension to the sacred character of 
a cross, and becomes more like the 
spokes of wheels. Can you, Mr. Ur- 
ban, tell me why the mystic number 
of seven was adopted? Do you think 
the College of Arms can tell? I 
strongly suspect there is more mys- 
tery or mischief in it than you or I 
imagine. Is it because there were 
seven champions of Christendom, or 
that the King has seven sons, or that 
the Dragon mentioned in the Apoca- 
lypse had seven heads and seven 
crowns, or what else? 

Yours, &c. Eques Aurarus., 

a 
On the Clerical Dress *. 
Mr. Urnaan, Nov. 13, 1818. 

GREKABLE to the intention ex- 

pressed at the close of my paper 
“© Qn Scarves and Tippets,” inserted 
in your valuable Magazine for Sep- 
tember last, p. 216, and October, p. 
315, I now proceed to fulfil it, by 
sending you some observations on the 
Clerical Dress, as a subject nearly al- 
lied to the former.—1 think it will be 
confessed by every one that this sub- 
ject is at all times of greatimportance; 
and I would consider it especially so 
in the present day, when such active 
exertions have been made, and are 
still making, to subvert and ridicule 
the wise institutions of our forefa- 
thers, as it regards our national po- 
Jity in Church and State. The at- 
tempts of the Infidel on the one hand, 
and of the Enthusiast on the other, 
alike tend to effect this, as it respects 
our venerable Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment; whilst the Despot in this man- 
ner, and the Democrat in that, aim 
similar destruction to the British 
Constitution, the glory of the civi- 
lized world. Actuated by these con- 
siderations, and impelled by the feel- 
ings which they excite, I regard it an 
imperative duty to use every means 
in my power in order to quash their 
undermining attempts; aod I shall 
therefore in my present paper direct 
my attention to the increasing laxity 
of the Clergy respecting their Dress 
as distinct from that of Regen 

In doing this it will be necessary to 

consider the subject in its various 
bearings, in order that we may be en- 





* This Communication would have 
been sooner inserted, had it not been 
inadvertently mislaid. Epirt. 

Gant. Mac. March, 1819. 
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abled clearly to survey the extent of 
the evil, point out suitable means 
for its removal. 

I. As this is an age of innovation, 
it may perhaps be as well to state 
upon what authority a distinct dress 
is prescribed to the Clergy. The 74th 
Canon set forth by authority A.D. 
1603, and which with the other Ca- 
nons is still obligatory on the Clergy *, 
enjoins a peculiar habit in the follow- 
ing words: : 

“ CANONS. 
“74. Decency in Apparel enjoined to 
Ministers. 


‘The true, antient, and flourishing 
Churches of Christ, being ever desirous 
that their Prelacy and Clergy might be 
had as well in outward reverence, as 
otherwise regarded for the worthiness of 
their ministry, did think it fit, by a 
prescript form of decent and comely ap- 
parel, to have them known to the peo- 
ple, and thereby to receive the honour 
and estimation due to the special Mes- 
sengers and Ministers of Almighty God : 
we, therefore, following their grave judg- 
ment, and the antient custom of the 
Church of England, and hoping that in 
time newfangleness of apparel in some 
factious persons will die of itself, do con- 
stitute and appoint, that the Archbishops 
and Bishops shall not intermit to use the 
accustomed apparel of their degrees. 
Likewise all Deans, Masters of Colleges, 
Archdeacons, and Prebendaries in ca- 
thedral and collegiate churches, (being 
Priests or Deacons,) Doctors in Divi- 
nity, Law, and Physic, Bachelors in 
Divinity, Masters of Arts, and Bachelors 
of Law, having any ecclesiastical living, 
shall usually wear gowns with standing 
collars and sleeves straight at the hands, 
or wide sleeves, as is used in the Uni- 
versities, with hoods or tippets of silk or 
sarcenet, and square caps. And that 
all other Ministers admitted or to be ad- 
mitted into that function, shall also 
usually wear the like apparel as is afore- 
said, except tippets only. We do fur- 
ther in like manner ordain, that all the 
said ecclesiastical persons above men- 
tioned shall usually wear in their jour- 
neys cloaks with sleeves, commonly 
called priests’ cloaks, without guards, 
welts, long buttons, or cuts, And no 
ecclesiastical person shall wear any coif 
or wrought night-cap, but only plain 
night-caps of black silk, satin, or velvet. 
In all which particulars concerning the 
apparel here prescribed, our meaning is 
not to attribute any holiness or special 


* By an Act of the 25th of Henry the 
Eighth. 
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worthiness to,the said garments, but for 
deceney, gravity, and order, as is be- 
fore specified. In private houses, and 
in their studies, the said persons eccle- 
siastical may use any comely and scho- 
lav-like apparel, provided that it be not 
eut or pinkt; and that in public they go 
not in their doublet and hose, without 
eoats or cassocks ; and that they wear 
pot. any light-coloured stockings. Like- 
wise poor beneficed men and curates 
(not. being. able to provide themselves 
long gowns) may go iu short gowns of 
the fashion aforesaid.” 


As I do not mean by having quoted 
this Canon at full length to state po- 
sitively that it is to be observed 
throughout in the very letter, I shall 
eall the Reader's attention to the fol- 
lowing judicious observations of the 
Jate learned Archdeacon Sharp*, on 
the extent of the obligation which 
this Canon requires, together with 
his opinion respecting the best method 
of fulfilling it. In Discourse XVI. 
on the three last Canons contained 
in that section which bears the title 
of “ Ministers, their Ordination, Func- 
tion, and Charge,” he observes, 
p. 333, 
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“* That which relates to the decent ap- 
parel of Ministers, is one of those Ca- 
nons that obliges only in those general 
clauses, in which the end and design is 
contained and expressed, exclusive of 
the means. The general purport, for 
instance, of this Canon, is to enjoin a 
distinction, and a gravity in the dress of 
the Clergy, whereby they may be known 
to all people to be of that order, and be 
sufficiently distinguished from the Laity, 
at all times, and on all occasions, whe- 
ther in their journeys abroad, in their 
abode at home, or in their common con- 
versation in their neighbourhood. But as 
for the particular clauses that describe 
and enjoin that prescript form of habit 
which was used in the reign of King Ed- 
ward the Sixth, and continued by pub- 
lic authority in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth+, they are universally under- 
stood to be of no force or obligation in 
these our days. For, however decent 
and proper those garments might be re- 
puted 200 years ago, when the injunc- 
tions concerning habit were thought ne- 
eessary to be made (for reasons which I 
shall presently give), yet as fashions in 
dress are of all things most changeable, 
there is a great difference introduced of 
late years by custom}, even in the dress 
of the Clergy, though it be least of all 








* « The Rubric in the Book of Common Prayer and the Canons of the Church 
of England, so far as they relate to the Parochial Clergy, considered in a course of 
Visitation Charges. By Thomas Sharp, D. D. Archdeacon of Northumberland. 
London, 1753, 8vo.” 

+ lu the 30th article of her Injunctions, set forth in 1559, we have these 
words; ‘* Item, Her Majesty being desirous to have the Prelacy and Clergy of this 
Realm to be had as well in outward reverence, as otherwise regarded for the worthi- 
ness of their ministries, and thinking it necessary to have them known to the people, 
éu all places and assemblies, bothin the Church and without, and thereby to receive 
the honour and estimation due to the special Messengers and Ministers of Almighty 
God, willeth and commandeth, that all Archbishops and Bishops, and all other that 
be called or admitted to preaching or ministry of the Sacraments, or that be ad- 
mitted into vocation ecclesiastical, shall use and wear such seemly habits, gar- 
ments, and such square caps as were most commonly and orderly received in the 
latter year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth,” &c—Bp. Sparrow’s Collection of 
Articles, &e. p. 77, 4to, London, 1675. And in her Injunctions of 1564, which 
are called the Advertisements, we have the dress more particularly described, viz. 
*« that all Deans, &c. having ecclesiastical living, shall wear in their common ap- 
parel abroad, a side gown with sleeves, strait at the hand, without any cuts in the 
game, and that alse without any falling cape, and to wear tippets of sarcenet. That 
all. having ecclesiastical living do wear the cap appointed by the Injunctions, and 
they do wear no hats but in their journeying: that they in their journeying do wear 
their cloaks with sleeves put on, and like in fashion to their gowns, without gards, 
welts, or cuts,’ &c. See the Advertisements in Sparrow's Collection, p. 126.— 
Now, whosvever will compare these orders of Queen Elizabeth with our present 
74th Canon, will evidently see that the latter is no more than a compound of them 
both, or a revival of them, under some small alteration of expression. 

t The, prevalency of custom over canon is in no instance more remarkable 
than in this of Dress; as may appear from the following passage in Lynwood's 
Commentary, viz. “ Istud itaque, ut scil. certi viri ecclesiastici utantur cappis clausis, 
grind vice statutum est; primo per Stephanum Cant. Archiep ; secundo per Otho- 
nem 
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subject to change. So that those very 
habits, designed by the Canon to express 
gravity and procure reverence (which is 
the professed end of all distinctions in 
our habit), if now made use of by us, af- 
ter anotber fashion hath prevailed, would 
produce, without fail, the very contrary 
effect, and render us almost ridiculous 
to all that should behold us. So that a 
literal compliance with the Canon, af- 
ter it bath been so long abrogated by 
custom, in respect of the particular 
form of dress enjoined in it, would only 
tend to destroy the first and principal 
intention of it. There is also another 
thing to be considered, in abatement of 
any obligation to the particular clauses 
of this Canon, which specify the apparel 
prescribed ; and that is, that such ex- 
press appointment was intended, and 
was indeed thought necessary, to puta 
conclusion to a long and warm contest * 
concerning clerical habits. For it bap- 
pened after the Reformation, that dis- 
putes were created and held up, not 
only concerning the vestments in which 
the Clergy should publicly officiate in 
time of Divine Service (as particularly 
the surplice, which controversy indeed 
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ran to a great heiglit, so yaoi, et 
subsided entirely to this very ay), 
they extended, moreover, to'the coth- 
mon and daily apparel of the ‘Clergy; a¥ 
may be seen in the Church Historians Of 
those times, and more particularly Mr: 
Strype+. And although these dispute? 
might have greatly abated, they weré 
not entirely ceased at the tithe our Cx? 
nons were published; for the réeasvi¥ 
therein given, why the use of the “Ac 
customed apparel should not be’ inter 
mitted, but continue enjoined by autho- 
rity, was, ‘ in hopes that, in time, new- 
Sangleness of apparel in some factious per- 
sons would die of itseif. But now this is 

a reason which is of no weight with us, 

who live in times when no such contests 

subsist, and all the former disputes, at 

least about common dress, are id a man- 

ner forgotten ; or if known by a few, 

who have the curiosity to look into his- 

tory, yet serve no other end than to ex 

plain the reason of this Canon. It is 

further to be observed, that the ¢om- 

pilers (of the Canons) themselves have 

taken care to put in a guard against tuo 

rigid an attachment to what is prescribed 
concerning Clergymen’s habits, by in- 








nem Sedis Apostolice legatum in Constitutione Quoniam in habitu, &c. ; tertio per 
Othobonum etiam Sedis Apostolicw legatum in Constitutione Cum sancti, &c. Sed 
tamen, ut experientia rei docet, non observatur quoad hoc, sicut nec quoad plura alia, 
ubi posset dubitari annon observantes peccent, vel numquid non-observantia potcrit 
tales ercusare. Johan. de Athona, in dicta Constitutione Quoniam de habitu, &c. 
ver. cappis clausis, ponit pro fundamento quod subditi non admiserunt has Constis 
tutiones, et propterea arguit quod per eas non arctantur.’”” Lynwood, p. 118.— 
And one of Jobn de Athon’s distinctions is no less remarkable: “ Si Constitutio non 
habet executionem annexam, nec in ipsa lege tollitur usus seu copsuetudo in contra- 
rium, tune communis observantia legi prevalet, non acceptate, etiamsi ista con 
suetudo fuerit contra concilia provincialia.” Const. Otho. p. 37. 

* The next year (viz. 1564) is remarkable for a contest about the ecclesiastical 
habit. ‘* The square cap, the surplice, and the tippet, would by no means: pass 
with some of the late exiles. They made it their business to cry down these cus+ 
tomary decencies, and to proselyte the people to their singularities. These ill- - 
supported scruples, and this misapplication of zeal, made the Church look strangely 
ununiform and parti-coloured.”—Collins’s Eccl, Hist. vol. II. p. 493, where see a 
further account of this contest. 

+ Life of Archbishop Parker, from p. 151 to p. 174. Appendix to the Life of 
Parker, from p. 25 to p. 31. Life of Archbishop Grindal, p. 98 and 104. Annals 
of Queen Elizabeth, vol. 1. from p. 416 to p. 430. In these Annals he tells us that 
“the charges and accusations of the habits enjoined, as they caused great wranglings 
and breach of peace among the Clergy themselves, so the lay people were growing 
into an abhorrency of those that wore them, and of the service of God ministered by 
them: insomuch that, soon after, numbers of them refused to come to the churches 
or sermons, or to keep the Ministers’ company, or salute them; nay, as Whitgift 
in his Defence writes, they spit in their faces, reviled them in the streets, and 
shewed such like rude behaviour towards them ; and that only because of their ap- 
parel.” And bow matters stood at the same time in the North, in respect of the 
Priests’ Apparel, we learn from the letters wrote by Pilkington the Bishop, and Whit- 
tingham the Dean of Durham, to the Earl of Leicester, ‘“ In this rude, supersti- 
tious people,” says Pilkington, “‘ on the Borders, priests go with sword, dagger, and 
such coarse apparel aw they can get, not being curious or scrupulous what colour 
or fashion it be, and none is offended atthem. But such grief to be taken ata cap 
among them that are civil and full of knowledge is lamentable.”"—See both these 
letters, No, 95 and No. 97, of the Appendix to Strype’s Life of Parker. 





certing 





serting the caution which had been be- 
fore given* on the same subject, viz. 
* that their meaning is not to attribute 
any holiness or special worthiness to the 
said garments, but for decency, and gra- 
vity, and order. The inference is, that 
since these garments are of themselves 
indifferent things, those that make most 
for decency, gravity, and uniformity, do 
best answer the design of the Canon, the 
letter of which, in some special clauses, 
is upon no better a footing than other 
antiquated and obsolete laws ; which, 
though never formally repealed, do yet 
remain in no force of obligation, being 
universally neglected and overlooked. 
A reason which discharges from the 
obligation of all laws, but such as 
are either natural or Divine, and con- 
sequently indefeasible. But, however, 
a decency in the apparel of Clergymen, 
that is, such as the custom of the times 
makes to be decency in the opinions of 
men, in every several age and country, 
is so far from being antiquated, or be- 
coming obsolete, that it is every where 
and constantly expected; and every de- 
viation from it is apt to be noted and 
censured. For, however indifferent ha- 
bits may be of themselves, having in 
their own nature as little of prophane- 
ness, or special demerit, as they have 
of holiness, or special worthiness, accord- 
ing to the Canon ; yet they may be such 
as shall not only be highly offensive to 
sober and serious persons, but shall also 
denote a weakness of mind and a levity 
of temper in the persun that wears them, 
that must inevitably hurt his character, 
and discredit his understanding. A 
man’s garb doth often shew what he is. 
And in our profession there needeth not 
any extraordinary humour of extrava- 
gance, or delicacy, to shew what a man 
is not, viz. that he is not a Clergyman, 
at least, that he is one who is not really 


On the Clerical Dress. 


[Mar¢h,° 


desirous to be thought so. There is good 
sense in an old saying, I think of Se, 
Jerome's, against all laboured elegance 
of dress in a Minister of the Gospel, ne 
calceamentis decorem querat. 
Whatever may be remarked in any part 
of his attire, betokening or giving suspi- 
cion that his mind is swayed by any 
other motives than those of cleanliness 
or decency+, according to his rank and 
station in the Church, will as much tend 
to disgrace his judgment in the eyes of 
sober and wise men, as to grace his per- 
son in the opinion of those who are less 
discerning. But to come to a conclusion 
of this article: the points I have been 
speaking to being duly considered, we 
ean be under no difficulty in knowing 
how we may fulfil the end of this Canon, 
as circumstances now stand with us. 
For that end is as easily obtained under 
the present modes of our habit, as it was 
heretofore. For there are somepartsof our 
PECULIAR DRESS, which will AT ALL TIMES, 
and \N ALL PLACES, sufficiently DISTIN- 
GUISH US FROM LAYMEN, and which may, 
without the least inconvenience, be WORN 
ON EVERY OCCASION that calls us abroad, 
and EVEN upon journeys. Such badges 
of our order, for instance, as the BAND$, 
HATBAND§, or SHORT CASSOCK ||, which 
latter I the rather mention here, because 
it falls in with one of the directions in 
this Canon, WHICH 1S YET VERY PRACTI- 
CABLE AS WELL AS DECENT: viz. UTI NE 
IN PUBLICUM NISI PROMISSIS§ VESTIBUS 
INDUTI PRODEANT: which PROMISSE VES- 
TES are interpreted in a marginal note 
by CASSOCKS, and in the ENGLISH version 
of the Canon by a paraphrase, which im- 
plies a liberty of wearing them sHoRT. 
1 think it quite needless to be more par- 
ticular on this head, and shall only add 
a query upon a modern practice, ad- 
mitted by some of our Order without 
scruple, and by none that I know of 





* Queen’s Injunctions, 1559. 


* Not thereby meaning to attribute any holiness 











or special worthiness to the said garments, but, as St. Paul writeth, omnia decenter 
et secundum ordinem fiant.” 1 Cor. 14 cap. Bp. Sparrow, p. 78. — Preface to the 
Advertisements, 1564. ‘* Not as laws to bind the consciences of her subjects in the 
nature of them considered in themselves, or as they should add any efficacy or 
more holiness to the virtue of public prayer; but as temporal orders meer ecclesias- 
tical, without any vain superstition, and as rules in some part of discipline con- 
cerning decency, distinction, and order, forthe time.” Sparrow's Collection, p. 122. 

+ “ Vestimentis etiam vel calceamentis nisi que honestatem et religionem de- 
ceant eis (sc. Clericis) uti non liceat. Si quis autem contra hoc facere presump- 
serit, et commonitus emendare noluerit, excommunicationi subjaceat. Conc. 
Westmonast. 1175, ex Concilio Agathensi.” Spelman, Conc. p. 104. 

} Vide Sec. V. div. 4, of this article, to be inserted in a subsequent Number. 

§ Vide Sec. V. div. 3. of this article. || Vide Sec. V. div. 1. of this article. 

G1 read issis from the Latin edition of the Canons in Dr, Wilkins's 
Councils, instead of issis, as it stands in all the other copies I have seen. 


The marginal note is singular, being the only instance of that kind in the whole 
body of the Canons, The paraphrase in the English version is—in their doublet 
or hose, without coats or cassocks, 


con- 
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condemned, The case is this, and is 
pretty singular:—there are certain places 
of innocent diversion aid entertainment, 
where Clergymen, without their proper 
habit, are allowed to appear without 
offence. But whether their appearing 
there, babited as Clergymen, might pass 
without censure, is yet a question. In- 
deed, their thinking themselves obliged, 
when they resort to those diversions, to 
go in a meer lay dress is a presumption, 
that it would not be taken well, if they 
appeared in that which is proper to their 
calling. Now [ am not inclined to re- 
flect upon any of my brethren, who 
think preper to take the benefit of this 
tacit indulgence, and accommodate their 
dress so as to entitle themselves to this 
connivance ; but I apprehend it will 
not be easy to reconcile it with the general 
and primary intention of the Canon, 
which is, that all persons in Holy Orders 
shall use the clerical habit for this reason, 
*uT ExTRA EcCLESIAM A POPULO DIS- 
CERNI POSSENT AC INTERNOSCI’*; and 
time was, when the prohibition of the 
use of our habit was inflicted as a cen- 
sure+. But although I will not blame 
others for juining with the Laity in any 
amusements that are innocent, and ina 
way that by custom and in common in- 
terpretation gives no offence ; yet I will 
not scruple to confess, for my own part, 
that 1] never thought any entertainment 
worth my seeking, or receiving, if I 
were obliged to disguise myself while I 
partook of it, For what the world will 
not allow me to share in publicly, with 
due credit to my order, I had rather 
furego the satisfaction of, than take it 
on the terms of such a whimsical and 
precarious courtesy. For, as their sup- 
posed disallowance of our babit on such 
occasions, if real, would be very unrea- 
sonable, so their apparent civility and 
favcur in the matter, as now conducted, 
amounts to no more than a temporary 
connivance at the disguise, under which 
some of us seek to elude their displea- 
sure.” SIGISMUND. 
(To be continued.) 

*,* Errata in paper “ on Tippets and 
Scarves worn by the Clergy:’ Vol. 
LXXXVIILI. ii. p. 217. col. 2 L 1, for 





* That they may be known by their 
distinct habits to be of that vocation, 
— Preface to the Advertisements, 

+ * All such persons as have been or 
be Ecclesiastical, and serve not the Mi- 
nistry, shall from henceforth abroad wear 
none of the said apparel of the form and 
fashion aforesaid, but go as meer Lay- 
men, till they be reconciled to obe- 
dience, &c.” Advertisement 1564. Bp. 
Sparrow, p. 127. 


preventative, read preventive.—P. 315, 
col. 2, 1. 32, for Edward ill, weud.Ed- 
ward VI.—l. 35, for Edward Hll.’s read 
Edward VI.’s.—P. 318, col. 1, 1.7, for 
The words are there, read The words 
were these. 


—_— 

Mr. Ursay, Feb. 13. 

| HAVE just been informed thata 

Print is about to be published 
by subscription, representing the deci- 
sive charge of the Life Guards at Wa- 
terluo, to be engraved by W. Brom- 
ley, from a Picture by Luke Clen- 
nell; and that the following are the 
singular and heart-rending circum- 
stances which have given rise to this 
Publication : 

Mr. Clenvell, the painter, is a na- 
tive of Morpeth, in the county of 
Northumberland, and was originally 
pupil to Mr. Bewick, of Newcastle. 
Specimens of his talents, as an en- 
graver on wood, will be fouod in 
some of the most elegant publications 
of the day. The beautiful illustra- 
tions of Rogers’ ** Pleasures of Me- 
mory,” from the designs of Stothard, 
and the diploma of the Highland So- 
ciety, from a drawing by the vener- 
able President of the Royal Academy 
(the largest wood engraving of the 
age), are both the productions of his 
hand. But his genws did not stop 
here. He had not been long in Lon- 
don before he was known to the pub- 
lick as a painter, and one too of no or- 
dinary character. Possessing an ac- 
tive and ardent mind, he saw and 
estimated the advantages held out by 
the British Institution—he became 
one of its most assiduous students, 
and soon distinguished himself in its 
annual exhibitions. His rapid pro- 
gress was marked by the admirers 
and lovers of Art; and the Patrons 
of the Institution, ever ready to 
foster and encourage excellence, early 
and munificently rewarded his exer- 
tions. In the midst of this career of 
success, at the moment of completing 
a picture for the Earl of Bridgewater, 
representing the Féte given by the 
City of London to the assembled Sove- 
reigns—a wag which had cost him 
unheard-of labou,s, and which he had 
executed in a way to command the 
admiration of all who saw it, ever in 
its unfinished and imperfect state—he 
was afflicted with the most dreadful of 
all maladies—the loss of reason! He 
has been now for nearly two years se- 

parated. 





parated from his family and from so- 
ciety. This is bat half the melan- 
choly tale: his wife, fondly attached 
to him, attending him day and night, 
fluctuating perpetually between the 
hope which the glimmerings of re- 
turning reason still held out, and the 
almost despair which followed on his 
again sinking into confirmed lunacy 
—at the moment too when she 
seemed to her friends to have over- 
come the severity of the trial, and was 
preparing to enter on some business, 
by which she might support her chil- 
dren, deprived of their father’s aid— 
became herself the subject of thesame 
malady, which beiong accompanied 
with fever, soon terminated io her 
death. The death of a young mo- 
ther of a young family, is alwaysa 
most afflicting event. In the present 
instance the visitation is singularly 
aggravated by the distressing situa- 
tion of the father, whose disurder be- 
comes every day more decided, and 
whose recovery is now placed almost 
beyond hope. It is to provide for 
three young children, the eldest only 
eight years of age, that this publica- 
tion is undertaken; and though the 
Committee who conduct it cannot but 
hope that the melancholy circum- 
stances in which these little creatures 
are left, will not fail to excite the 
commiseration of the publick ; yet 
their main reliance is on the excel- 
lence of the Publication as a Work 
of Art. The picture selected is a 
spirited and splendid composition, 
illustrative of a great national event ; 
which, while it added much to the 
military glory of the country, is still 
more endeared to all our memories 
by its having given peace toa con- 
flicting world. The reward conferred 
on this Picture by the British Institu- 
tion must be considered as especially 
sanctioning the selection of the Com- 
mittee; and the well-known talents 
of the Engraver are the best guaran- 
tee that can be offered to the publick 
for the excellence of the whole. The 
Publication is intended to be conduct- 
ed by a Committee: the profits aris- 
ing from it will be vested in the hands 
of Trustees, for the benefit of the chil- 
dren ; and the names of the Commit- 
tee, will, doubtless, insure its success. 

The Eart of BripGrwaTeR. 

The Ricnt Hon. Cuas. Lene, M.P. 

Sir Joun E, Swinsurne, Bart. 

B. West, Pres. of the Royal Aeademy. 

R. BaLMAnno, Esq. 
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ApranaM Coorer, A. R. A. 
R. H. Soxty, Esq. F.R.S. 
James Vine, Esy. 

Daviv Uwins, M. D. 

Yours, &c. 
EEE 

Mr. Urnsan, Norwich, Feb. 18. 

[* your Minor Correspondence, 

p- 2, for January, your respect- 
able friend may be right with regard 
to Peter Heiwood, so far as his being 
an assistant under Sir Thomas Kne- 
velt, though among the numerous 
documents of that antient, noble, 
and loyal family, | have never met 
with the name. The following are facts: 

When Sir T. Knevett was sent, 
Nov. 4, 1605, by King James, to 
search the cellars beneath the House 
of Lords, he took Master Doubleday 
with him; here they found Guy 
Fawkes, with his dark lantern. 
Fawkes vowed, had he been in the 
inner room he would have blown up 
himself and all the company therein. 
Master Doubleday lived many years 
after, loved and respected, and died 
about 1618. July 4th, 5 James I. 
Sir J. Kuevett had summons to the 
Parliament then sitting, by the title’ 
of Lord Knevett, Baron of Escrick, 
and took his seat accordingly among 
the Peers of the Realm; he died at 
his house, King-street, Westininster, in 
1622, and was buried in the Church of 
Stanwell, Middlesex; where a noble 
Monument by Nicholas Stone, (cost 
2151.) was erected by order of his 
Lady, witli a Latin inscription upon it, 

I have never been able to learn 
what hecame of the two daughters of 
Lord Kuevett, asit appears the estates 
went to Edward Howard, created by 
Charles Il. Baron Howard, oi Escrick, 
a lordship which came to Thomas 
Earl of Suffolk, his father, by mar- 
riage with Elizabeth, daughter and co- 
heir of Sir Henry Kuevett, knt. of 
Charlton, Wiltshire, as heir to T. 
Lord Knevett, ber uncle. 

I suppose these to be sons of Sir T. 
Knevett, knt. who married Muriel, 
daughter to Thomas Howard, second 
Duke of Norfolk, by whom were seve- 
ral children. 

Perhaps some of your Correspon- 
dents can give me some information 
respecting Lord Knevett’s two daugh- 
ters. The Knevetts maternally trace 
their descent from the Plantagenets : 
the Lady Harriet Knevett was aunt 
to Anne Boleyn, and great aunt to 
Queen Elizabeth. A.B. 


A. 
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Latin .. i 
West Square, 
Mr. Unsan, Mares 4. 
Foe a long time, I was utterly at 
a loss to conceive whence could 
have originated that predilection of 
so many of our Latinists for the pre- 
terimperfect tease in dating their pro- 
ductions; until at length | thought Il 
had discovered one cause of the prac- 
tice in the well-known line of Virgil 
(Geo. 4, 559)— 
Hee super arvorum cultu, pecorumque, 
canebam. 

From that line, considered as the 
date of the Georgics—and from the 
imperfection of our English grammar, 
which does no! afford such uice dis- 
criminations of tense as we fiod in the 
French and Italian verbs—seems to 
have arisen the too prevalent use of 
the preterimperfect tense in dating 
prefaces, title-pages, &c. as“ Scribe- 
bam” [I was writing this ]—** Dabam™ 

I was giving it to the printer, or 
earer |—** Imprimebat,” or “* Excu- 
debat” [he was printing it.] 

The error* appears to have pro- 
ceeded from a want of attention to 
the peculiar circumstances and intent 
of Virgil’s date—supposing it to be 
really his; though its authenticity is 
of little consequence in the present 
discussion, since we have, in Martial 
(9, 85), an exactly similar date, with 
similar reference to the period of an- 
other (contemporaneous ) transaction, 
or series of transactions, viz. 

Cum tua, sacrilegos contra, Norbane, 
furores, 
Staret pro domino Cesare sancta fides ; 
Hec ego Pieri& dudebam tutus in um- 
bra— 
i. ec. * While you were engaged in 
defending Cwsar’s cause, 1 was habi- 
tually employed in writing.” So Vir- 
gil’s Canebum: i. e. ** During the 
period of Cwsar’s Eastern campaign,” 
or, * While Cesar was hurling + the 
thunders of war,” &e. “ 1 conti- 
nued habitually engaged in compus- 
ing these Georgics.” — Had he simply 
meant to declare himself author 
of the Georgics, he would have said 





* Pretty nearly on a par, in point of 
elegance and propriety, with that of the 
foreigner, who should say, “ I did write 
this book; and I did give it to the 
printer ; and he did print it.’’ 

+ The substitution of the present 
tense, Fulminat, &e. for the past, makes 
no difference in this case. 


Cecini, as Lusi in verse 565; and as 
Ovid (Met. 15,871) “ Jamque opus 
exegi,” aud, iv 2 Trist. 549, 


Sex ego Fastorum scripsi totidemque 
libellous, 


Not Exigebum or Scribebam, be- 
cause he barely mentions the com- 
plete, finished act, without reference 
to the period or duration of any 
contemporaneous action or circum- 
stance. Let us now suppose, that, 
instead of * Peni, Vidi, Vici,” Cesar 
had written, Venicbam, Videbam, Vin- 
cebam, [| was coming; | was looking 
at the enemy; and | was gaining the 
victory], what could the senate have 
understood ?—They might well have 
doubted, whether he had completed 
the business, and actually gained a 
final victory—or, when on the point 
of defeating the enemy, he, by a sud- 
den reverse of fortune, was himself 
defeated. But this victory (t may be 
said) was the work of a short time— 
a few hours, at most; whereas the 
writing of an elaborate volume of La- 
tin may have occupied whole months 
or years. Granting this, the length 
of the action or performance cannot 
affect the tense, unless its gradual 
progress be voted as coincidentwith 
the period of some other transaction. 
For example, let us have to express 
that the Romans conquered the world; 
which was the business of several cen- 
turies: notwithstanding the length of 
time, if we mean simply tv state the 
fact, without reference to the period 
of any co-existing circumstances, we 
cannol, with propriety, employ any 
other tense than the preterperfect, 
Domuerunt, as, in Suetonius, * Gal- 
lias Cesar subegil’” —uot Subigebat, 
though it was the work of several 
years. — These considerations, sug- 
gested by me, some years since, to 
a professed critic much practised in 
writing Latin, induced him at last to 
adopt the preterperfect tense for his 
dates, instead of the imperfect, which 
he had before been in the habit of 
using.—While on the subject of tenses, 
I am induced to observe, that young 
Latinists might easily be taught to 
avoid a very common twofold mis- 
application of them in the passive 
voice, by the observance of this sim- 
ple direction, which, in the course of 
my long practice as a teacher, I have 
generally found effectual for the pur- 
pose, viz. ‘* Before you choose the 
passive tense by which any fact is to 

be 





be expressed, express that fact in the 
English active voice: and whatever 
tense is proper in the active, will 
also be proper in the passive.” Ex. 
gr. ‘Our enemies are conquered” — 
Are we now conquering them ?—No: 
“ We already have conquered them” 
— preterperfect — Victi sunt — not 
Vincuntur, according to Lily’s gram- 
mar.—** Our prisoners were chained, 
when you saw them.”—Were we then 
chaining them ?—No: “ We already 
had chained them —preterpluperfect 
—Vincti erant—not Vinciebantur, ac- 
cording to the grammar. 

If, Mr. Urban, you deem these re- 
marks worthy of admission into your 
respectable pages, 1 intend, as a se- 
quel to them, to furnish, for your 
next Number, some observations on 
a peculiar propriety of the preter- 
imperfect teuse, which 1 believe to 
be seldom noticed by cursury or su- 
perficial readers: | mean that of de- 
ascribing an action not yel begun. 


Yours, &c. Joun Carey. 
I 


Mr. Urnsan, Dec. 1, 1818. 

+o Antiquary has often to la- 

ment the want of sufficient taste 
in the persons who have the care of 
our sacred Edifices*; and a circum- 
stance has lately occurred which can- 
not admit of any defence; viz. the 
removal of the monumental stones of 
the Snellings, and Snelling Thomas, at 
Meidstone. For some time they 
were exposed at the North porch 
door, and since, I am informed, they 
have been removed to make hog 
pounds for the parish. A very gene- 
ral opinion exists, and which | have 
often heard given by the inhabitants 
of Kent — that after a monument has 
stood for a hundred years, people 
have a right to remove it. Thus in- 
scriptions are frequently seen on 
stones used in the paving of towns; 
and in the Watery-lane at Maidstone, 
is one to the memory of a member of 
the Corporation. 1 should feel much 
obliged, Mr. Urban, if some of your 





* A friend who was lately examining 
the Monument of Woodville, at Maid- 
stone, was informed by a person present 
at the time, that it was always kept in 
good and clean order; for he remem- 
bered putting nine coats of whitewash 
over it. 





On removing Monuments.— Family of Snelling. [March, 


learned Correspondents would inform 
me, who are the persons empowered 
to remove or destroy Monuments. 
In many cases (such as the enlarging 
of a Church, or other unaveidable 
improvements) it is necessary; but 
where there is no such cause, and the 
removal is to take place merely for 
the interest of individuals not con- 
nected with the family, who may be 
benefited by the interment of any 
lately deceased person, it then surely 
should be prevented. At one time 
the greatest respect was paid to the 
Monuments of the deceased; and in 
the Introduction to Heraldry, by 
Hugh Clark and Thomas Wormull, 
respecting the privilegesof the Gentry, 
Art. 8, is the following passage: “ To 
take down the cvat-armour of any 
Gentleman, to deface his Monument, 
or offer violence to any ensign of the 
deceased Noble, is as to lay buffets on 
the face of him if alive ; and punish- 
ment is due accordingly.” 

On the Snelling Monument are these 

Arms impaled; Baron, a fess charg- 
ed with two mullets pierced, between 
$3 cinquefoils; Femme, a chevron, 
charged with 3 estoiles, between 3 
— heads erased. On the Snel- 
ing Thomas's, he bears, Baron, im- 
paled between his two wives; a 
chevron between 3 Cornish choughs* ; 
on an escutcheon of pretence (his last 
wife being an aaleand, a fess charged 
with 2 mullets pierced between 3 
cinquefoils. Dexter (or first wife’s), 
a tess between 2 chevrons Ermine; 
on the honour point, a covered cup; 
on the sinister side, or second wife’s, 
same as the escutcheon of pretence. 
Crest, a chough (or raven) displayed 
between 2 spears in pale. 

1 cannot answer for the correctness 
of the above description of the arms; 
but they are as near as | could make 
them out; having been worn from 
lying flat. The atchievement, con- 
sisting of shield, helmet, gauntlet, and 
sword, were displayed but a few years 
back. 

The inscriptions I regret were not 
copied at the time | made the memo- 
randum of the arms. 


Yours, &c. P, 





* The same Arms were borne by Sir 
Ryce ap Thomas, Knight of the Garter in 
the reign of Henry VII. See Guillim’s 
“ Display of Heraldry.” 
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46. The History of the Ancient Town 
and Borough of Uxbridge, containing 
Copies of interesting Public Documents, 
and a particular Account of ail Cha- 
ritable Donations, left for the Benefit 
of the Poor; with Plates, and an 
Appendix, &c. By George Redford, 
A. M. and Thomas Hurry Riches. 8ve. 
pp. 334. Longman & Co. 

ROM the continual change of 

property in the neighbourhood of 
the Metropolis, a complete Topogra- 
phical History of Middlesex is an un- 
dertaking scarcely to be expected 
from any individual. Meantime we 
are thankful to those who, like the 
present Author, contribute the de- 
scription of a single parish ; of which 
several respectable writers have al- 
ready set the example. 

Uxbridge, anciently a borough 
town, and still famous for a consi- 
derable market, is a chapelry within 
the parish of Hillingdon; and is si- 
tuated at the North-western extre- 
mity of the county of Middlesex, 
fifteen miles from London, in a di- 
rection nearly North-west ; and nine 
miles North-east of Windsor. 


«The town stands on a gentle declivity 
towards the South-west and West, and is 
thereby greatly sheltered from the North 
and North-east. The soil is gravelly at a 
little distance below the surface; the air 
remarkably salubrious and pure, and free 
from fogs. The situation has been fre- 
quently recommended to asthmatical 
and consumptive persons. The water is 
excellent. The river Coln passes the 
Western end of the town, in a direction 
nearly Southward, and is, by means of 
the mills which it works, one of the 
chief sources of wealth and prosperity 
to the neighbourhood.—The elevation of 
the town, in relation tothe other parts 
of the county, and also to the metropo- 
lis, is considerably higher than any one, 
entering it directly from London, would 
suppose. The surface ofthe ground on 
which it stands, is at its lowest depres- 
sion, ninety-seven feet eight inches 
above low water-mark at Brentford 
bridge *, and six feet above the basin 
of the Grand Junction Canal at Pad- 
dington; and, consequently, consider- 
ably higher than most parts of London. 





* “ Middleton’s Survey of Middlesex, 
2nd. edit. p. 530.” 
Gent. Mac. March, 1819. 
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Yet from the elevated grounds to the 
North-East, it is protected, in the se- 
verest seasons of the year, from the 
coldest winds that blow ; and its atmo- 
sphere is esteemed as mild and agree- 
able as any within the neighbourhood of 
London.” 

‘The Chapel is dedicated to Saint 
Margaret, and is of Gothic structure, 
composed of brick and flint, and con- 
sisting of a chancel, nave and two ailes, 
separated by octagonal pillars, and point- 
ed arches. We can discover no parti- 
culars relative to the old Chapel, which 
is said to have existed here as early as 
1281: but Newcourt says of the present 
chapel, it was ‘ built by Robert Oliver, 
Thomas Maudin, John Palmer, and John 
Barford, in the 26th year of the reign of 
Henry VI. A, D. 1447: *” 


The monumental inscriptions are 
pot numerous; but amongst them is 
one for Dame Leonora Bennet, re- 
lict of Sir John Bennet, Judge of the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, and 
Chancellor to Anne of Denmark, 
Queen to James I. He was ancestor 
to the present Earl of Tankerville, 
and resided atthe Treaty-house. His 
widow died Sept. 30, 1638. 


** The town of Uxbridge is well known 
in history, as the place where a long and 
unsuccessful effort was made by King 
Charles I, and his Parliament, to bring 
their differences and mutual grievances 
to an amicable adjustment. After a 
painful struggle on the one side for li- 
berty of conscience, and on the other 
for regal prerogative, when both parties 
were greatly exhausted, and the nation 
harassed with hostile armies in alter- 
nate pursuit of each other, traversing 
the country in all directions, and spread- 
ing universal desolation and misery, it 
was felt to be highly desirable that some 
serious efforts should be made to ob- 
tain a satisfactory peace.—The King ac- 
cordingly sent two messengers to re- 
quest a Treaty: but this measure was 
not adopted till his army was reduced to 
great distress, and his cause nearly des- 
perate. These circumstances might 
have convinced him, that the proposal 
was less likely to be listened to by the 
Parliament, or that, if listened to, seeing 
the disadvantageous situation in which 
he was placed, their demands would be 
rigid and peremptory. It does net ap- 





* Newcourt, vol. I. p. 650, 
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pear that the King from the first enter- 
tained much hope from this Treaty. He 
expected no accommodation from the 
Parliament. He knew the violence of 
their spirit, and he must have been 
aware, that he had destroyed their con- 
fidence in himself: that they were not 
therefore likely, especially while their 
cause was rising and popular, to lower 
their demands, or to accede to his. Yet 
to satisfy his party, who became cla- 
morous for peace, he agreed to dispatch 
the Duke of Richmond and the Earl of 
Southampton, with a replyto the proposals 
of the Parliament ; and with a request 
to enter into negotiations for a Treaty. 
This request of the King was agreed to 
with more readiness than might have 
been expected.—The 30th of January 
1645 was the time, and Uxbridge was 
the place appointed for this important 
and interesting discussion. Sixteen Com- 
missioners for the King, and sixteen for 
the Nation, including four from the 
Parliament of Scotland, were nominated, 
to take into consideration the grievances 
of which each party complained, and 
to propose those remedies that might be 
mutually agreeable. The principal beads 
of discussion were Religion,—the Mi- 
litia,—and Ireland.” 


Every other article, to be reasonably. 


expected in such a Work, is here pro- 
erly discussed ; and the volume is il- 
ustrated by thirteen Engravings. 


41. A short Account of Lichfield Cathedral; 
more particularly of the Painted Glass 
with which its Windows are adorned: 
intended principally for the Informa- 
tion of Strangers. The Second Edi- 
tion, with Additions. 
Lomax, at Lichfield. 
THIS is an improved Edition of a 

well-compiled Guide to a venerable 

and finely adorned Religious Fabrick ; 
of which the principal features are 
the painted windows and the monu- 
ments, as has been more fully noticed 

in vol. LXXXI. ii. p. 253. 

We shall here add one more of the 
Epitaphs, from a splendid monument, 
which records the munificence of a 
bountiful Benefactor, on which the 
female figures represent a widow and 
orphan of poor Clergymen; aod the 
boys, children of a Charity School ; 
these being the principal objects of 
his bounty. A Medallion gives his 

ortrait, and beneath is the following 
inscription: 


12mo. pp. 99. 


“ALN. 
Obiit XIV. Jan. MDCCCVI. 
e@tatis sue LXXVII. 
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This monument is erected 
to the memory of Andrew Newton, esq. 
a native of the City of Lichfield, 
who died January 14, 1806, aged77 years. 
He bequeathed considerable sums of 
money to the English Free-School 
near this place, and to various Public 
Charities in this kingdom. 
But the praise of posthumous generosity 
may be partially given, 
or unjustly denied. 
During his own life, he liberally promoted 
the repairs of this Cathedral, 
and gave his books to the Library. 
Above all, he founded and endowed, 
some years before his death, 
by adonation of twenty thousand pounds, 
to which he added 
a like sum by his will, 
that noble institution in the Close of this 
Cathedral 
for Widows and Orphans of Clergymen ; 
which perpetuates his name 
with singular distinction, 
and renders other monuments 
superfluous !” 

“The Liprary is immediately over 
the Chapter-house, and of the same form 
and dimensions; and a column in the 
centre, of plainer architecture, supports 
another vaulted roof. Here are ten 
double book-eases, given in the 17th 
century by the gentry whose names and 
arms they bear. The former cases, to- 
gether with all the books, had been ut- 
terly destroyed, or carried away, in the 
Civil War. After the Restoration, Fran- 
ces, Duchess of Somerset, gave the Li- 
brary of her deceased Lord tothis Church; 
and by successive benefactions the num- 
ber of valuable books has been greatly 
encreased. It is to be lamented that 
the Dean and Chapter are possessed of 
no fund appropriated to the purchase of 
buoks, and to the liberal establishment 
ofa Librarian. Here are a few interest- 
ing manuscripts ; in particular a very 
ancient copy of the Gospels in Latin, 
called ‘ Textus Sti Cedde.’—In this room 
are the portraits of the Dutchess of So- 
merset, the Foundress of this Library ; 
of Andrew Newton, esq. who gave to it 
his collection of Books, and who founded 
the College for the widows and orphans 
of poor Clergy; and of Dr. Addison, 
Dean of this Cathedral from 1688 to 
1703, and father of the celebrated wri- 
ter of that name.” 


48. Durovernum; with other Poems. 


By Arthur Brooke. 12mo, pp. 168. 

Longman & ©. 

* Durovernum,’’ the Author says, 
*« makes no pretensions to the title of a 
complete and regular description of Can- 
terbury, but merely of those were 

whie 
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which may be supposed to have occurred 
in a Night-waik in and about that City, 
with the consequent reflections on each.” 


Night seems rather a strange pe- 
riod of time for the description of 
local scenery ; and we regret to per- 
ceive the gloom which pervades this 
otherwise entertaining Poem, as well 
as the minor productions which ac- 
company it. 

After an address to the Setting Sun, 
and tothe Night, Mr. Brooke describes 
some of the prominent features of 
Canterbury — Dane John Field, the 
Castle, Martyr’s Field, St. Martin’s 
Church, Ruins of St. Augustine’s Mo. 
nastery, the Cathedral ; Tomb of the 
Black Prince, of Henry 1V., Casau- 
bon; the King’s School, and the Ri- 
ver Stour. 

We shall copy a few lines from the 
description of the Cathedral: 


“© Pride of eld Kent! thy venerable 
walls, [a dye, 
Thy storied windows, rich with many 
Through which the varied day-beam 
dimly falls, [brave the sky, 
Thy gorgeous shrines, and towers that 
Long shall attract the stranger's won- 
dering eye: [Becket’s tomb, 
Though now no pilgrim bends o’er 
Though Dunstan's ashes all unhonoured 
lie, (illume 
Though now no longer pious hands 
The lamp o’er Anselm’s grave, gilding 
the midnight gloom. 


Here sleeps the sable Warrior, on whose 
arm 
Once hung the fate of France, before 
whose breath [the charm 
Her hosts were scattered, but who knew 
Which Mercy sheds around the con- 
queror’s wreath, 

The halo of true glory! Few bequeath 
A fame like bis, unsullied by a blot 
Which Calumny may point; and, tho’ 

beneath 
These stones his mighty heart must 
darkly rot, [be forgot. 
While England has a name, Ais will not 


And here is raised a monumental show, 
Such as vain man decrees that Kings 
should have, [low 
For Henry’s bones; but do they rest be- 
And moulder motionless? or did the 
wave 
Bear them to whiten in some coral cave, 
The sea-nymphs’ sport, and did his 
followers weep 
Over an empty bier and corseless grave ? 
What recks it, if this marble or the 
eep, [will be his sleep. 
Closed o’er his cold remains ?—as sound 
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His blame or praise, let those who list 
rehearse, ; 
But from the Muse thy tomb should 
rather claim, 
O Casaubon! one memorizing verse, 
Fit tribute to thy own, thy father’s 
fame. 
Thy elassic labours, which have stamp'd 
thy name 
With an unfading verdure, long shall 
guide 
Our steps through Learning’s labyrinth; 
and should shame 
The monkish drones, whose ignorance 
and pride 
Will rest in bloated pomp thy sacred 
dust beside.” 


49. Strictures on the Uses and Defects of 
Parish Registers and Bilis of Mor- 
tality, in reference to Marriages, 
Births, Baptisms, Diseases, Casual- 
ties, and Burials; to the Probabilities 
of the Expectancy of Life; and to the 
uscertaining of the Progress of Popu- 
lation ; with Suggestions for improving 
and extending the System of Parochial 
Registry. By George Man Burrows, 
M.D. F. L. S. &e. Ke. Ke. Bvo. pp. 

, 72. Underwood. 


WE do not think the term Stric- 
tures fairly used, because Parish Re- 
gisters are formed upon legal consi- 
derations alone; but the utility of 
their amendment upon the statistical 
and medical plan recommended might 
be, under circumstances, incalculable ; 
and therefore the suggestions of the 
Author highly merit the attention of 
the Legislature. The pamphlet is 
written in excellent good sense, and 
properly supported by documents and 
authorities. Tables of the proposed 
alterations are added; but we sug- 
gest to the Author, without disre- 
spect, that the subject being in cer- 
tain parts professional, the impossi- 
bility of such registers being accurate- 
ly kept by the parochial Clergy, or, 
by any persons, upon mere hearsay 
information, is clear. In obscure 
country villages there are no medical 
men, and hundreds perish without 
their aid being invoked. However, 
we feel with our Author, that the sub- 
ject is truly momentous; and under 
a hope, that the difficulties may be 
overcome, heartily wish that a peti- 
tion upon the subject may in the next 
Session be presented to Parliament. 


50. 1. Sensibility, the Stranger, and other 
Poems ; by W.C. Harvey. pp. 319, 8vo. 
2. The 








2. The Grave of Hope, an Elegy upon 
the Princess Charlotte. pp. 14, 8vo. 
THE title of this second Poem is 

so felicitous, as by itself, to enrol 

Mr. Harvey among our men of ge- 

nius; but it is our duty to judge of 

books by their public bearings, more 
than individual merits of Authors. 
We have often found it occur, that 
were there no other merit, (and there 
is mach more) derived from the mo- 
derp Poets, almost all are successful in 
the ballad. It is a form of composi- 
tion, which implies interesting inci- 
dent, aud lively emotion, of a kind 
which all persons feel. Other poems 
are laboured, artificial composiiions, 
of which the ideas are mere deduc- 
tions, or rather creations of the Au- 
thor'’s own brain. These do not inter- 
est the reader, because they feel no 
sympathy in things not of a public 
and general character. Such pvetry 
is therefore unsuccessful of course.— 

We say this, because we have a very 

pleasing ballad, called the Tourna- 

ment, in Mr. Harvey’s poems, (p. 219), 

and some good imitations of Milton’s 

L’Allegro and Penseroso, p. 279, seq. 

though the first is the best. It is 

astonishing, that our modern Poets 
do not know how much more easy it 
is to themselves, and interesting to 
the reader, to oblige us with lively 
subjects. We conceive it seriously 
injurious to indulge so eternally in 
whining. It creates a morbid sensi- 
bility, ill adapted for the business of 
life, gives to talents a mere taste for 
romance and idleness, and renders 
every trifling evil painful. There is 
nothing of the kind in the Ciassicks. 
Their herves are not sentimentalists, 
but men of action and business. Who 
else are fit for executors, trustees, 
husbands, fathers? &c. &c. If Provi- 
dence held pap-spoous to the mouth, 
it might be all very well; but even 
manimate Nature, by her agent Time, 
is in constant action, and ali her crea- 
tures are destined to motivo or ac- 
tion. Lord Byron and his successful 
contemporaries consult incident apd 
effect; but other Poets think that 
mere reverie is sufficient. The 
works of the former are founded upon 
the priuciples of novel-writing. The 


story, the character, form the basis of 
the success of ihese Poets; accompa- 
nied with delicacy of taste and fine 
seatiment, but only occasionally in- 
We speak this in the pure 


troduced. 
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spirit of Vexation. Versification is 
made an apology for writing without 
ideas, which is just as rational as 
address is without manners. We re- 
peat again, again, again, that it is 
not the jingle of rhyme, but beautiful, 
impressive, or grand ideas, which 
alone can cause Poetry to be esteemed. 
Bui, in truth, the first principles of 
poetical composition are not under- 
stood by those who profess it. We 
do not speak thus in reproach to Mr. 
Harvey, whose poeins are pleasing, 
but only, that he and others could do 
much better, if they had studied the 
grammar ofthe art. The feelings of 
ao Author are distressed by neglect, 


-undeserved as to mind (young Poets 


often ending in superior writers), and 
the pudlick is robbed of much instruc- 
tion and pleasure, because Authors 
adopt a form of composition, which 
impiies substituting a fiddle-case for 
a fiddie. Mrs. Glasse, under the arti- 
cle ** dressing a Hare,” begins with 
‘catch a Hare,” if weave correctly in- 
formed, as an indispensable prelimi- 
nary before roasting it; so let Poets 
previously collect the ideas or inci- 
dents which are to compose their 
Hare, the stuffing, &e. before they 
put their Poems on the spit. We, 
however, are severe judges. Tears 
have flowed down our rugged checks 
atthe “ Vixi, et quem dederat cursum 
fortuna, peregi,” of the abandoned 
Dido ; but we like not the manly cha- 
racter to be spoiled by romance, and 
the female by affectation. Very seri- 
ous duties are infringed: a friend, 
upon a visit of condolence, can pity 
real grief, though he does not feel 
deep sympathy at the squeaking in 
the hog-sty when the pigs are ringed ; 
and absolutely half of our modern 
Poets would be much more interest- 
ing, if they did not whine so much 
upon fictitious distress. Pigs never 
whine but from fear or hunger; and, 
as the Poets choose them for their 
archetypes, let them never whine but 
upon similar grounds. But this is 
scouting sentiment. Pooh! sentiment 
is not complaint. “ Jam seges est 
ubi Troja fuit.” (Virgil.) ‘+ lt was 
upon the ruins of the capitol, that I 
conceived the idea of writing this 
History.” (Gibbon.) Gray's Elegy is 
wholly composed of fine sentiment, 
and so are leading admired passages 
in Shakespeare; but then observe, 


they are not feminine ejaculations, 
but 
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but fine images, applicable to the 
species; and therefore universally felt. 
The seutiment of half the moderi 
Poets is dowarighh domestic grum- 
ling: mere vestilations of soul, 
bursts of smoke fram a chimuey, the 
creaks of old doors, howlings of dogs, 
complaints of the nursery, and many 
other things, which a suund miod 
corrects by necessity. The melan- 
choly Jaques abounds in figures aud 
quaint humour. Milton’s Penseroso 
is fall of images; and so are Shake- 
speare’s tragedies. A funeral is an 
impressive thing ; but it is the black, 
the parade, the solemn silence, the 
awful ceremony, which produce the 
effect. Melancholy Poetry should be 
full of suitable figures; not, Oh! how 
uohappy I am! | am wretched! Don’t 
make « noise! Do pray shut the door! 
I must go to bed: 1 cannot eat: &e. 
&c. &c. &e.: yet even this is ten 
times more impressive, valgarc as it is, 
than such empty exclamations as 
“I feel a sigh; much like to end in 
gruaning: [moaning.” 
I wish to write; yet nothing else but 
Reviewer. 


51. A Poem, occasioned ly the Cessation 
of Public Mourning for H. R. H. the 


Princess Charlotte, together with Son- 
nets and other Productions. By Mrs. 
B. Hooper. Cr. 8vo. pp. 143. Sut- 
taby and Co. 

ONE would imagine, so dismal are 
their subjects, that all the Poets of 
this kingdom, with the exception of 
George Colman, were Uudertakers’ 
apprentices, practising first as Mutes, 
and then displaying * the sable clo- 
quence of Woe.”—For our part, we 
prefer the Street of Tombs at Pom- 
peii, to the mean miserable horror of 
shelves of coffins in the vaults of a 
London Church. The Shecking is 
not admissible in tragedy, as would 
be bringing a bleeding head upon the 
stage, nor ought mere groanmg and 
subbing to be introduced into Poetry. 
Oh’s! and But ah’s! are absolute eme- 
ticks. 

We speak not thus in depreciation 
of Mrs. Hooper’s often fine—always 
elegant verses: but the gloom of her 
subjects hurts her powers. The ti- 
tle of one Poem, p. 36, is Peace suc- 
ceeding Tribulation, a word odd 
enough, except from Quakers. But 
people will not mourn, unless they 
feel a previous interest in the subject. 
Of praising Mrs. H.’s poetry, none 
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need be ashamed, and we have read 

with delight her sweet song in p. 56. 

* Sonc—To the Hindoo Air, ‘ Laura I 

Jor Bacchus.’ 

“Henry, I departed far from my native 
shore, [evermore ; 

And bade the friends I valued adieu for 

For thy sake I left them—and cross'd 
the stormy main, {sert plain, 

A wanderer and stranger to dwell on de- 

But with, fond affection, this heart had 
hop’d to'see [my Love, in thee. 

Its Friends, its Home, its Country—all, 

And | did behold them—Ahb! Henry 
thou dost hnow, 

’Tis not for these, regretful, that now 
my sorrows flow. 

Of thy Love possessor, unmoved I could 
have borne 

The world’s united anger, reproach, con- 
tempt, and scorn ; 

But no more the object of thy fond, ten- 
der care, {or for despair.” 

This theme alone is left me, for hope— 


As to ourselves, our sighing days 

are past; but we recollect that they 
are the beauteous flowers which first 
shoot out ia the spring of life. la 
this sweet song, we see the perfection 
of the feminine character; its heroic 
disregard of self, that another may 
be rendered happy, afterwards dis- 
7. a in the noblest affection of 
Nalure, ** Maternal Love.” 
E2. Conirdan: or the St. Kildians. 4 
Moral Tale. By the Author of Har- 
denbrass and Haverill. 12mo, pp. 319. 
Sherwood and Co. 


A PLEASING little story ; inter- 
spersed with interesting sketches of 
the pastoral and patriarchal simpli- 
city, accompanied with nobleuess of 
mind aad generosity of heart, which 
characterizes the natives of our most 
Westerly isles and, if the fact be phi- 
losophically truc,. seems to be the re- 
sult of a stale of sufficiency, where 
the acquisition of riches is impracti- 
cable, and therefore not desired, i. e. 
Contentment produces noble and ge- 
berous sentiment. 


53. Constantine and Eugene; or an 
Evening at Mount Vernon [the seat 
of Washington), a Political Dialogue. 
By Junius Secundus. Brussels, 24mo, 
pp- 252. 

THIS Book contains the plan of 
a Constitution, upon the American 
basis, exhibited in dialogue between 
one Constantine and one Eugeve. The 
latter is, as Blair says, a man of straw, 

who 
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who is parrot-taught to ask questions, 
that he may kindly enable his friend 
Constantine to show off by sensible 
replies. We find, too, that poor Eu- 
ene must not doubt his friend’s infal- 
fibility, for (in p. 100.) when he en- 
tertains scruples about some point, 
Constantine (with contracted brow) 
becomes angry. We have only gone 
thus far, to discourage the Author 
from any such future tasteless form 
of publication. There is much good 
sense in this little book. We think 
with him, that the chief Magistrate 
ought not to be a military man by 
profession ; and we need only quote 
a passage in p. 61. Humble Eugene 
asks his declaiming friend, what he 
thinks of Universal Suffrage. Con- 
stantine [the Great, in this literary 
game at Shuttlecock] replies, with 
all the consequence of his station, 

** J place, Eugene, universal suffrage, 
equalization of property, annual election, 
and id genus omne of political specula- 
tions, among those dangerous deliria, 
which bewildered France towards the 
close of the last century, and made her 
a prey to anarchy, and finally to a mi- 
litary despotism.”’ P.61. 


Though we do not think the Ame- 
rican Constitution and elective chief 
Magistrates, applicable to a great 
Nation, we hold the Author to bea 
mao of highly-cultivated intellect, a 
scholar, and a friend of principle; a 
remark we should not make, did we 
not know, that this is a thing for 
which Political writers in general ex- 
hibit too little concern. 


54. Idwal, and other Portions of a Poem, 
to which is added, Crppbiadaea, Car- 
men Venatorium. By P. Bayley, Esq. 
8vo, pp.274. Longman and Co, 
THE Reader will have the good- 

ness to observe, that we have, above, 

the title of a Greek Poem, printed in 

German Text, i.e. Homer engrossed 

like a Lease, a laughable typogra- 

phicism. 

As to the Work itself, it is the pro- 
duction of a scholar, spoiling himself 
in verse ; sewing the long Tyrocini- 
um of a great school to make paper 
kites. We always dread the success 
of any Poet, for then we are deluged 
with verses, and the old rule is for- 
gotten, that they who read much 
Poetry must be very idle, or have 
very vacant minds. Sensible people 
will not read, where neither instruc- 
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tion is acquired, or interest excited. 
We know a Clergyman of good pri- 
vate fortune, who published a smail 
volume of Sermons by subscription, 
in order that they might be read. We 
are truly sorry, that such a superior 
classic as Mr. Bailey appears to be, 
should issue books, which probably 
will not circulate beyond friends, from 
the very form of composition. We 
feel ourselves also inclined to observe, 
that, with respect to Epic Poetry, (and 
such is Idwal) the subject ought to be 
one of mighty abstract interest in se, 
The War of Troy, an affair of ten 
years, about a pretty woman, and a 
fool of a husband, was, in those days, 
no trifle. The Greeks, by the con- 
fession of Homer, comforted them- 
selves with the hopes, that they 
should in the end cuckold the Tro- 
jans *, and carry off their goods and 
chattels. But it also appears, that 
the soldiers in general were poor 
creatures, and that the Heroes fought 
all the battles. Now, since the in- 
vention of gunpowder, the soldier 
fights, the officers stimulate. We 
could name an officer who was re- 
primanded for taking a wusket, dur- 
ing a battle, iustead of minding his 
men. But this succession of grand 
duels was important to Greece, just 
rising out of the Pastoral State, as 
a lesson of instruction to the people. 
Hercules and Theseus were men em- 
ployed in fighting banditti, and the 
people were to be taught the same, 
otherwise there could be no agricul- 
ture, no property. The atrocious 
action of Paris was the grossest in- 
fringement of a right formerly held 
most sacred; for, when Commentators 
were puzzled to reconcile the loose- 
ness of Horace, with his warm enco- 
miums of chastity, Spence observed, 
that the latter apply only to caves of 
adultery: the seduction of matrons. 
Virgil chose the Origin of Rome; but 
though there is nothing heroic in 
oveas; though he is a mere plod- 
ding man of business, going to India 
or America, to make a fortune or 
find a home; yet he was to marry a 
handsome clever young wife, (for 
such Lavinia is said to have been) and 
between them they were to produce 
an egg, from whence would spring 
a fine race of fighting cocks. This 
was the scope of Virgil, fur in point 





* Homer frequently mentions this. 
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of fact, Hneas died in the Troad (see 
Dr. Clarke *), being a prudent man 
of the willow character, what sailors 
call a shy cock, who took care not 
to get knocked on the head, through 
heroic pretensions.— Milton chose for 
his subject, Paradise Lost, and, as 
Dryden observes, the Devil is his 
hero, for no other cause but because 
the Omnipotent is placed in a state of 
necessity, which is impossible. God 
is represented as being obliged to re- 
sist ; whereas from his being the foun- 
tain and cause of all existence, he 
would of course suspend, where he 
chose; and if he wished to punish, 
would at once issue his fiat. The 
war in Heaven is the Heathen Ju- 
iter’s battle, by material weapons ; 
but Milton’s mighty genius supported 
it in the best manner in his power ; 
still there is not one single worthy 
demonstration of the Supreme Being, 
to speak en philosophe, except the 
silent act of the conversion of the 
forbidden fruit into ashes. We might 
as well suppose that the manager 
of a fine piece of machinery talks 
to the subject under the operation 
of the engine, as that the Almighty 
does not act according to his power. 
We speak thus, because we are 
here presented with a Poem, called 
Idwal, founded upon an event in 
British History. We have no thesis 
or argument; and we are sorry to 
say, that our obligations to British 
History are so small. They were 
conquered by the Saxons, from the 
simple circumstance of being agri- 
culturists of property, invaded by 
needy adventurers. In situations of 
danger, they had neither fleet nor 
standing army ; nor were they eques- 
trians cased in armour. Generous, 
brave, independent, they knew not 
that war is an art, properly so called, 
and that discipline (as Cesar affirms) 
makes men brave. At the retreat 
to Corunna, the soldiers, before dis- 
orderly, fell spontaneously into ranks 
the moment danger commenced, be- 
cause they knew, that destruction 
would otherwise ensue; but the wars 
of the Britons and Saxons were those 
of Turks and Europeans: the impe- 
tuous attack of barbarous warfare, 
and certain defeat upon steady resist- 
ance, 
hervic bravery among the Britons, 


Ed. 8vo. 
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No doubt, there were men of 
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but a society of farmers and !abourers 
ean never cope with regular armies; 
and though Idwal might make a good 
subject for a novel, if accompanied 
with sufficient incident, it is still not 
the proper subject for an Epic Poem. 
It has no general interest; not the 
Historical fame requisite. The sub- 
ject, even of an Ode, in the mind of 
Gray, was always great io itself. His 
Ode, the Bard, is, in point of fact, 
the fate of the Monarchs of England. 
We do not speak thus to condemn 
Mr. Bailey. The subject alone led 
us to these remarks. Verse appears 
to us to fetter Mr. B. In fact, he 
is a very superior classic. His 
Greek Poem is certainly an effort, 
not of common character: and his 
Latin Ode is truly elegant. There 
are also fine lines in his English 
verses. But what of all this? We 
look upon an attachment to versify 
subjects, as in nine instances out of 
ten, a method of interging the works 
of men of talents and Brwteng 80 
far as concerns public edification or 
amusement, and, of course, consign- 
ing the names of Authors to obli- 
vion, who would otherwise be read. 
We know a celebrated man, Dr. Jen- 
ner, who occasionally writes poetry, 
but he prints them upon half-sheets, 
or pages, and disperses them as gifts 
— his friends. An Italian has 
versified the Vaccines; but who will 
care for it?) Lord Byron dramatizes 
all his poetry, i.e. gives it incident 
and effect; Moore gives Oriental lux- 
ury and splendour; Scott, the old 
Ballad and Romance: but the suc- 
cess of these Authors is not owing 
to Poetry, but to the effect of the 
materials: versification is a mere sub- 
ordinate concern. None of them are 
read for the sake of the poetry, but 
for the novelty, interest, and curio- 
sity expected. In short, we look upon 
men who write Poetry for fame, as 
those who expect immortality by 
means of Epitaphs. 


55. The Immortality of the Soul, and 
other Poems. By Thomas Thomson. 
12mo. pp. 48. Glasgow. 

A RELIGIOUS poem, of manly 
energetic character, in the serious 
style of Young’s Night Thoughts, 
Blair’s Grave, &c. 


56. The Church Catechism, and Rite of 
Confirmation, explained and tllustrated 
in 
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in a course of Lectures. By Tho- 

mas Tunstal-Haverfield, B.D. Feil. 

C.C.C, Oxon; and Chaplain to H. R. 

Hi. the Duke of Sussex. Lond. 8vo. 

pp. 604. Hatchard. 

THIS is an elaborate and exceed- 
ingly useful work to young Divines; 
a sort of Blackstone’s Commentaries 
on the Catechism. They are Lectures, 
in the style of a Professor, such as 
may be delivered in a University. We 
are happy to find that Paley is quoted; 
for it is not known to the world that 
Sectaries arm their congregations 
against him. He had not the art of 
an imposing worldly private charac- 
ter, as a man of business, but his il- 
lumination powers were Newtonian, 
His writings were beyond the class 
of society, over which, as a Parish 
Priest, he had to preside, but he was 
born to instruct. 


57. A Refutation of the Fallacies and 
Misrepresentations contained in a 
Pamphlet, entitled ‘* An Exposition 
of the New System of Musical Edu- 
cation,” published by a Committee of 
Professors in London. By J. B. Lo- 
gier, Inventor of the System. 

MR. LOGIER has invented a me- 
thod, by means of an instrument 
called the Chiroplast, of producing 
a proper disposition of the hand of 
a pupil, commencing lessons on 
the Pianoforte. To this he adds a 
speedier process of acquiring profi- 
ciency in Harmony. This merit, 
though supported by some high Mu- 
sical characters, is denied by others ; 
and therefore Mr. Logier has pub- 
lished this pamphlet, in which he 
ascribes the opposition to interested 
motives. In all such cases, we have 
one rule, that the merit of all new 
inventions of public moment should 
be submitted to the honest opinion 
of gentlemen, or men of rank, who 
are proficients in the Art, and inde- 
pendent from wealth and station, 
and who, in their arbitration would, 
of course, distinguish between the 
mere fanatical projector, and the de- 
serving public begefactor. Contro- 
versy is endless, because malice, 
founded on interest, cannot be over- 
come; and we recommend such an 
expedient to Mr. Logier. 


58. Observations on the Nutritive Pro- 
perties of Acacia Gum, known in Com- 
merce under the Names of Gum Ara- 
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bic and Gum Senegal, and on the uses 
to which it may be applied in ical 
Climates. By Richard Pearson, M.D. 
&c. 8vo. pp. 19. Underwood. 


THE intention of this usefal tract 
is to exhibit the benefit of a Con- 
centrated Alimentary Compound, 
* which would, (if only of the quantity 
of 2lbs.) save an individual from pe- 
rishing by hunger and thirst, and en- 
able him to prosecute his journey for 
the space of eight days,” p. 10. Of 
course, such a preparation is not only 
useful to persons traversing the in- 
terior of Africa, but to armies march- 
ing in tropical climates. The pamphlet 
contains the receipt for making the 
preparation, and several curious re- 
marks and facts concerning the nu- 
tritive properties of Acacia Gum, 


59. Useful Hintson Drawing and Paint- 
ing ; intended to facilitate the Improve- 
ment of Young Persons. By 3. C. 
Burgess, Author of ** An Easy Intro- 
duction to Perspective,” &c, sm. 8vo. 
pp. 54. Sherwood and Co. 


THE ingenious Author of these 
“ Useful Hints,” finding in the course 
of his own practice that elaborate 
Treatises ou the Arts meet not in 
general with the attention they de- 
serve, has aimed at conciseness and 
perspicuity, and not without success. 
We select one specimen : 


* A person desirous of painting flowers 
in a superior manner, should possess no 
small share of patience ; for, perhaps, 
no department of the art requires it so 
much as this. Flowers painted in water 
colours, have a more delicate and bril- 
liant effect at first, than those painted 
in oil; but they are not so durable. 
Many of the most beautiful water co- 
lours very soon fade; so that oil co- 
lours are preferable, although it is cer- 
tainly difficult to produce with them 
that thin and transparent appearance, 
and that wonderful finishing, peculiar 
to the natural flowers. 

“The painting of fruit is very similar 
to that of flowers, although rather easier. 
Ripe fruit that has grown to a full size, 
should be preferred to paint from, It 
requires much taste to group fruit well 
for a picture, for there should be no 
uniformity in it; it should be placed in 
such a manner as to look carelessly 
thrown together. In making single stu- 
dies of fruit, it is better to copy it as it 
hangs on the trees in the green-house, 
or the garden : 
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‘ There as I steal along the sunny wall, 
Where Autumn basks, with fruit em- 
purpled deep, [my thought ; 
My pleasing theme continual prompts 
Presents the downy peach, the shining 
plum, 
The ruddy fragrant nectarine, and, dark 
Beneath his ample leaf, the luscious fig. 
The vine, too, here her curling tendrils 
shoots; [South, 
Hangs out her clusters glowing to the 
And scarcely wishes for a warmer sky.” 
THOMSON. 
I think no master has painted fruit more 
beautifully than Mignon, and Van Huy- 
sum ; and therefore their pictures should 
be observed as the most perfect models 
next to Nature, from which the artist 
should study. 

‘It is not sufficient that the colours 
should be well imitated, but the trans- 
parency, the down, the roughness, and 
smoothness, of the various kinds of fruit, 
should be accurately shown. If fruit be 
painted in a slight and unfinished style, 
it creates but little pleasure in the ob- 
server; but if it be elaborately wxe- 
cuted, it cannot fail to excite universal 
admiration. 

In the painting of animals, birds, 
fishes, insects, and the various subjects 
of Natural History, it will be only ne- 
cessary to attend to the instructions 


given for the painting of flowers and’ 


fruit; except that the anatomy of all 
animals should be studied; for, with- 
out a knowledge of this, it is impossible 
for any artist to draw them with that 
accuracy which is absolutely requisite. 

“ The pictures of Snyders, Hondikoe- 
ter, Weenix, and Mignon, should be at- 
tentively studied ; because they excelled 
in the painting of quadrupeds, birds, in- 
sects, &c. &c.”’ 


60. Observations on the Bible Society; 
shewing that the present Method of dis- 
tributing Bibles tends rather to check, 
than encourage the Doctrine of Christ. 
By the Author of “ Letters on the Pro- 
pagation of the Christian Doctrine in 
India.” 8vo. pp. 31. Simpkin and Co. 
WE are decidedly of opinion, that 

three things are essential with respect 

to the whole population. 1. That 
all persons should be able to read. 

2. That they should all have Bibles. 

3. That they should all have plain 

Explanatory Comments, where the 

matter is not simply historical or 

moral: for instance, how few per- 
sons know, that the language of 

Scripture in the New Testament, 

when not directly instructive, is pro- 

phetic? What are the Epistles but 
Gent. Mac. March, 1819. 
fo 
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Commentaries; to correct error? We 
could add numerous authorities from 
Scripture, History, and Reason, in 
support of the doctrine, that a cor- 
rect understanding of the Bible is or 
ought to be a necessary concomitant 
of the distribution of it; but it is cried 
down by many, upon this ground, 
that there is no one point, in which 
all Christians agree, except this, that 
the Scriptures are the Word of God, 
and therefore ought to be generally 
kvown. 

Our Author says, (p.7), “ Far be 
it from me to assert that the Word 
of God ought not to be given to the 
faithful, yet I am ready to prove that 
the ‘Scriptures are not of private in- 
terpretation; aud on that account 
should be given with caution to the 
ignorant.”—He observes(p. 14) “that 
the lower orders of the People quote 
the Bible in support of vice: ont ad- 
duces various anecdotes of the evils 
of perversion of texts.” We recom- 
mend this pamphlet to serious pe- 
rusal; and so far agree with it in ten- 
dency, as to think, that the National 
Education, now in progress, will be 
found the most efficacious measure yet 
adopted for civilizing the poor, and 
improving their morals. To such 
persons Bibles are acceptable pre- 
sents; but the bombast of many 
Bible-society Orators is quite silly. 
** Buonaparte” (they have said) “ ne- 
ver conquered a Country where Bible 
Societies have been established.” We 
apprehend that it is the religious and 
moral education of Scotland which 
has occasioned its superiority in point 
of character ; and that the mere do- 
nation of the Statutes at Large will 
never make a Lawyer; nor of the Mul- 
tiplication-table, an Arithmetician. 
If we are correct, the distribution of 
Bibles is not a primary, but secon- 
dary measure. 


61. The Churchman upheld in his Sup- 
port of the Bible Society; and Schis- 
matical Representations of the Gospel 
detected: or, Remarks, addressed to 
a Friend, on Two Sermons recently 
published by the Rev. J. Matthew, 4.M. 
Rector of Kilve and Stringston, Somer- 
set; and late Fellow of Baliol College, 
Oxford. By one of the Secretaries of 
the County of Somerset Auxiliary Bi- 
ble Society. 8vo. pp. 46. Hatchard. 


OF the temper in which these Re- 


marks are composed, the Writer's 
brief 
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brief analysis of Mr. Matthew's Ser- 
mon may be at once a proof, and 
earry with it an answer. 

* Not to weary you with trying to 
conduet you along the mazy labyrinths 
of the Sermon, I will endeavour to de- 
velope and present you with a full and 
fair statement of Mr. M.’s objections 
against the Bible Society: that it is a 
heterogeneous combination of repulsive 
élements ; that it militates against the 
interests of our glorious Constitution in 
Church and State ; that the instrument 
it employs is inadequate to the purposes 
designed, and even mischievous in its 
use; and that all the legitimate objects 
of the Society can be more safely ac- 
complished by means of the one which 
he represents : these, so far as they can 
be distinguished in the smoke, appear 
to be the redoubts from which Mr. M. 
carries on his cannonade."’ 


62. Reasons of a Layman of the Estab- 
lished Church for withdrawing his Sub- 
scription from the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and giving his undivided 
Support to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Bath. Riving- 
tons, London. &vo. 

WE live in eventful times: and 
those politica! wiseacres are little to 
be envied for their sang-froid and 
philosophical temperament, who in 
the late glorious French convulsions 
perceived nought but the emancipa- 
tion of slaves from feudal tyranny, 
and who from the present equally glo- 
rious British stir for religious novel- 
ties, anticipate only “ the spread of 
the Bible” and the conversion of all 
mankind from the dominion of sin 
and Satan to the liberty of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. This worthy 
Layman’s reasons, though somewhat 
less dilated and enforced than he 
might with advantage have rendered 
them, and somewhat too liberally 
worded towards the theological Ma- 
chiavels of the passing hour, are sub- 
stantial, weighty, and important. His 
tract indeed is but as a mite cast into 
the orthodox Corban; but, where 
ten thousand suckers are set at work, 
the smallest means of repletion be- 
come acceptable and meritorious. 

The character of a patriotic Church- 
man must now resemble that of a zea- 
lous Alarmist ; let not our Dignitaries 
start or shrink from the appellation. 
We ourselves are but hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for the spiritual 
watchmen of the people: humble in 
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our rank, and limited in our office, 
however, we deem it no act of arro- 
pancy or presumption in us, or in the 
owest even of our own subordinate 
agents, to lift up our voices, and to 
pray for the welfare of our Zion. And, 
assuredly, were we inclined to do 
more than this—were we disposed to 
iudulge a spirit of divination by trac- 
ing a very strict analogy between 
the Precursors of Puritanism in the 
reign of Charles the First and the 
soi-disant ‘* Evangelical Ministers” of 
the present day, we should with pain 
contemplate the venerable and traly 
Apostolical Church of this highly- 
favoured land as fast verging towards 
ruin. From such a spirit we yet turn 
with delight to contemplate the bul- 
warks erected on sound constitutional 
rounds against the lava-torrent of 
anaticism and error, by the reason- 
ing of Mant, the wit of Warner, the 
learning of Tomline, the research of 
Pott, the eloquence of the Renoells, and 
= vigour of Hodgson and Yates, &c. 
&e. 


We proceed to the consideration of 
the pamphlet before us; and extract 
the following sober and convincing 
remarks with much approbation. 


‘The ground assumed by the Estab- 
lished Church in support of their legi- 
timacy, as being a direct branch of that 
Church which was founded by Christ 
and organized in its form and discipline 
by the Apostles, I leave to Divines, It 
is a subject which greatly exceeds my 
powers of elucidation, and to which my 
puisne advocacy is utterly unsuited. I 
believe, and trust, on good grounds, that 
this Church is a legitimate branch of the 
Apostolic Church; tbat its constitution 
and discipline are strictly consonant with 
the precepts and practice of the Apostles: 
and that its doctrines present the best 
and purest form of Christianity that 
exists. All this, however, is but to say 
that I, individually, am a member of 
that Church from decided preference and 
conviction. Waving then all considera- 
tion of the grounds of preference, [ shall 
merely assume, and trust that I am per- 
fectly justifiable in so doing, that every 
member of the Established Church feels 
equally as I do, a preference for his 
Church, though his convictions may, 
from accidental circumstances, be less 
firmly established. If such preference 
be any thing more than a mere name, 
he is surely bound by every principle ef 
reason and consistency to give all that 
support, which the necessary considera- 
tions of prudence permit him to employ 
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in the cause of religion, to that particu- 
lar Church which merits his own pre- 
ference. On this ground, then, it seems 
the manifest duty of all members of the 
Church of England to support the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, in preference to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. But, it is ask- 
ed, why may not members of the Es- 
tablished Church give support to both 
Societies, as tending conjointly to ac- 
complish the same good ends? To this I 
answer,—First, that the ends are not 
precisely similar, inasmuch as the one 
Society distributes Bibles alone, while 
the other distributes them accompanied 
by the Church Liturgy and other tracts 
which interpret and explain the Bible 
according to the received and establish- 
ed opinions of the Church: and Second- 
ly, that as the contribution of each in- 
ividual for the purpose of distributing 
Bibles has its limits, he is bound, by 
every principle which influences him in 
giving any contribution at all, to em- 
ploy the whole of it so as to accomplish 
the greatest good which its appropria- 
tion is capable of effecting. If he deem 
the Liturgy an useful accompaniment, 
as leading and assisting men to under- 
stand the Bible according to the autho- 
rized interpretations of the Church, and 
thereby preserving them from all those 
wild and extravagant fancies to which 
an unassisted perusal is apt to give rise, 
he is bound, consistently with his per- 
suasion, to support that Society in pre- 
ference, which distributes, along with 
the Bible, the necessary accompaniment 
of our admirable Liturgy, and not to 
alienate to any other mode of distri- 
bution those funds which he can con- 
veniently devote to this end: for, in the 
disposal of every portion of those funds 
which he gives to the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, he can only be jus- 
tified by a positive preference of this 
Society to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and as far as this 
portion is concerned, the question stands 
precisely on the same ground as if no 
contribution were made by him to the 
latter. That there is any thing superior 
in the constitution or efficiency of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society to 
those of the other Society, cannot easily 
be proved. It distributes Bibles; so does 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge: while this latter embraces 
all the purposes of the former, with the 
addition of one most important purpose, 
which every consistent member of Tut 
CuuRcH must sanction aud approve. To 
support the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, then, in preference to the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 


ledge, is virtually to eondemn the dis- 
tribution ‘of the Prayer-book. It is 
plausibly urged, that it is better to dis- 
tribute Bibles, even without note, com- 
ment, or the Liturgy, rather than not 
distribute them at all; and that itis 
only by so distributing them they cap 
be rendered acceptable to a large pec- 
tion of the people of these countries 
who do not conform to the Established 
Church. All this may be true, and my 
own belief is in favour of it. But it, by 
no means decides the question, whether 
members of the Established Church 
should be contributors to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. Such mem- 
bers are under no such dilemma as that 
of giving the Bible without comment, 
or not at all; and therefore to them this 
alternative does not apply. Let Dis- 
SENTERS, who require the sacrifice of the 
Liturgy, devote their exertions to circu- 
lating the unexplained Bible ; but let 
members of Tue Caurcu give it in cuon- 
junction with what they must deem a 
highly useful, if not indispensable ex- 
planation, It is again said, that, by 
subscribing to both Societies, competi- 
tion is maintained, to the more effec- 
tual excitement of both, and the more 
perfect accomplishment of the great end 
designed. That competition has this 
effect, is not to be doubted ; but, valu- 
able as it may be in this point of view, 
it can never be consistent with the 
Churchman’s duty to support it by mea- 
sures at variance with the principles of 
the Church, even though the question, 
as to the possible expediency of his 
giving such support, were uot rendered 
superfluous by the utter improbability 
that opposition to the Church will cease 
to stimulate the exertions of its mem- 
bers. It is finally represented, that, by 
co-operating in this great work, all sects 
are likely to become united in Christian 
fellowship and love, and that the dif- 
ferences between them may by this ap- 
proximation be gradually obliterated, 
and the formation of ONE UNIVERSAL 
Cuukca or Curist be thereby promoted. 
This representation is so plausible, that 
I do not wonder it has misled many. To 
the truly pious and benevolent mind, no 
picture can be more delightful than that 
which is here pourtrayed, of one undi- 
vided family of Christ, united by the in- 
separable bonds of Christian love and 
charity, and varying only in certain 
shades of opinion too faint to merit at- 
tention. 

** The representation requires only to 
be TRUE to entitle it to all the weight 
that can possibly be claimed for it: but, 
unhappily, it is far otherwise ; nor can 
any one, who believes in the existence 
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of an organized Apostolic Church, and 
who gives the subject a moment’s con- 
sideration, be deceived by its specious- 
ness, How is union or harmony to be 
promoted by the coalition of Churchmen 
with Dissenters in the formation of 
Bible Societies ?— Zhe member of the 
Church relinquishes his. Liturgy as the 
fine of his admission to the Society.—1 
know of no concession made by the Dis- 
senier to promote the end proposed. 
The parties unite, therefore, on very 
unequal terms, and from such an union 
no permanent concord can result ; while, 
as far as regards the anticipated con- 
summation of all sects uniting in one 
universal Church, it may, no doubt, be 
contemplated by the Dissenter who has 
his Church yet to seek, but is not very 
consistent with the profession of the 
Churchman, who believes his own to be 
the true Church founded by Christ, and 
organized by the Apostles. How he can, 
consistently with his belief, look for the 
establishment of an universal Church by 
means which involve a sacrifice of his 
own, I must leave to be explained by 
those who affect to aim at this end by 
supporting the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society. 

“ Throvghout the whole of the fore- 
going discussion, it must be borne in 
mind, that no hostility whatever is de- 
signed against the British and Foreign 
Bible Society; that the arguments 
are addressed solely and exclusively to 
members of the Church of England ; 
that a transfer of support from the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge does not diminish the aggregate 
amount appropriated to the great end 
of diffusing the Scriptures; and that 
the support which the member of the 
Church gives to his own Society im- 
plies no disapprobation or rivalship of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society; 
consequently that it need not be the 
means of inducing the slightest jea- 
lousy or ill-will between the respective 
parties. Let all concur in pursuing the 
great end of diffusing the Scriptures, and 
promoting the cause of Christianity, but 
let them pursue it each in the course 
which he most approves.” 

Our sentiments accord in unison 
with those here expressed; and we 
print them with honest pride of heart. 
Our Church tolerates all sects and 
parties, but it can identify itself con- 
scientiously with none by which its 
own Liturgy, that “ form of sound 
words,” is insolently slighted and con- 
temued. 
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_ The following brief series of suc- 
cinct propositions may serve to con- 
vey some notion of the true grounds 
on which our Church rests; and may 
at least lead some to reflect on a most 
important subject, to which it is fear- 
ed that Churchmen in general give 
but too little attention. 

Christ founded not only a Rexr- 
cion, but a Cuurcn also. He gave 
to the Apostles, and to them alone, 
the power to organize and establish 
his Church. They did organize and 
establish it, appointing Elders or 
Priests, and Deacons, to preach its 
doctrines and administer ils rites and 
sacraments; and also, by a delegated 
power, ordaining Bishops, in order 
to preserve and perpetuate a regular 
Ministry, giving to the Bishops so 
ordained the same delegated power 
of ordaining other Bishops in per- 

etual succession. In no way, save 

y his Episcopal ordination, can any 
minister be authorized to perform 
the functions of the Ministry. There 
has been a regular and unbroken suc- 
cession of regularly-ordained minis- 
ters from the Apostolic age down to 
the present time. To such succession 
Episcopacy is indispensable; nor can 
the Church of Christ be recognized, 


nor its existence be admitted, save © 


where that existence is verified and 
confirmed by the only adequate indi- 
cation, a regular Episcopacy. The 
Church of England can trace back a 
regular succession of Bishops to the 
earliest ages of Christianity ; conse- 
quently its claim to be considered a 
branch of the true Apostolical Church 
is indisputable. On the strong ground, 
then, of Divine appointment, is this 
Church entitled to the exclusive sup- 
port of its members; nor can they, 
consistently with their duty, forego, 
or bring into hazard, that discipline 
of their Church which is so vitally 
essential. They do virtually forego 
its discipline, and compromise its au- 
thority, when they imply by their 
actions that they think lightly of that 
authority ; and when they consent to 
withhold the Lirurey in distributing 
the Bisse, they uncquivocally mani- 
fest a disregard for their own branch 
of that Divine institution which is 
the firmest pillar of rae Curistian 
Faita.—Eslo perpetua! Esto indi- 
visa! 


Chelsea. W. B. 


63. 
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63. Letters addressed to Esq. 
respecting the Union of the Regular 
Clergy with Dissenters in the Distri- 
bution of the Bible. By the Rev. John 
Ward, of Mickleover. 8vo. pp. 138. 
Rivingtons. 

We sincerely coincide with the Au- 
thor in warmly advocating our ve- 
nerable Church Establishment; but 
not wishing to enter into a never-end- 
ing controversy, we join in his con- 
cluding hope: 

“ May the Christian have the happi- 
ness to see the light of his Bible spring 
up stronger, and still more strong, to 
lighten the Gentile World, as well as to 
be the glory of the People of Israel ! 
And may our Book of Prayer be the pe- 
culiar and appropriate taper of light, 
which is ever to shew to us, the way 
which should conduct us to our own 
established temples of Peace and Good- 
will, and Moderation, and Order,—and 
where Order deigns to come, her sister 
Liberty will not be far.” 





64, Nichols’s Illustrations of the Lite- 
rary History of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, Vol. ILI. (Concluded from p. 140.) 
THE memoirs of Mr. Hardinge are 

followed by a series of letters to and 

from Dr. Sneyd Davies, intended for 

Mr. H.’s Memoirs of the latter, but 

which did not come to hand in time. 

We have also letters éo Mr. Hardinge 

from various distinguished literary 

characters: the prelates, Dr. Moore, 

Abp. of Caaterbury, Dr. Porieus, 

Bp. of Londos, Dr. North, Bp. of 

Winchester, Bishops Horsley, Hurd, 

Yorke, Bagot, Fisher, Mansell, Ma- 

dan; Lords Thurlow, Loughborough, 

Sandwich, and Stanhope. Of these, 

some are of no great length, but all 

characteristic of the Writers. No one 
will doubt that the following from 

Bp. Horsley is remarkably so. 

“ Sir, Upper Seymour. Street, 
June 7, 1792. 

*T return you many thanks for the 
‘Extracts from Dr. Priestley’s late 
Writings,’ which are certainly very 
much to the purpose. I have no doubt 
of the propriety of exhibiting such a 
man to the publick in his true colours ; 
that, if the vehemence of his invective 
against the Constitution of the Coun- 
try should at last call for the vengeance 
of the Laws, the people may not be 
liable to be imposed upon by the outcry 
which he and his friends will make ; 
and may clearly understand that he is 
not persecuted for his religious seruples, 
or from any speculative opinions—but 
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punished for attempts to excite sedition, 
I send with this a volume, of which I 
desire your acceptance. In the Sixth 
Chapter of the Remarks upon Dr. 
Priestley’s Second Letters you will find 
passages that breathe the same spirit 
with those of your selection (pages 402 
—411.) But with this aggravation, that 
your specimens are taken from what he 
wrote under a strong resentment of real 
injuries—mine are the cool, unprovoked 
effusions of an habitual philosophical 
malignity. 

** ] remain, Sir, with the greatest re- 
spect and regard, your very faithful and 
obedient servant, SAMUEL St. Davin’s,”’ 

Mr. Hardinge’s other correspond- 
ents were—the Deans, Powis, Shipley, 
Vincent, and Ekins; Dr. Davies, Sir 
Jos. Banks, the late Rt. Hon. Spen- 
cer Perceval, Cumberland, &c. All 
these afford the gratification which 
follows the unrestrained sentiments 
of those whom we have admired in 
the more elevated situations of pub- 
lic life. This species of gratification, 
indeed, which every cultivated mind 
knows how to appreciate, forms the 
great attraction of the present vo- 
lume of the “Illustrations.” Nor is 
it a little to the credit of the Editor's 
judgment, that among such a very 
copious collection of original letters 
(many hundreds) we scarcely perceive 
one which the writer would have 
wished to consign to oblivion, al- 
though his modesty might have de- 
barred publication in his life-time. 
it is no uncommon thing, we must 
allow, to see private correspondence 
brought forward, not only without 
any pretence to intrinsic merit, but 
even with some degree of injury both 
to the living and the dead. Yet when 
the task of selection devolves on one 
whose judgment is united with a ten- 
der regard for character, and a sacred 
respect for the unobtrusive failings, 
or unavoidable misfortunes, of pri- 
vate life, and who has no other ob- 
ject in view than to display the gra- 
dual developement of genius, and the 
progress of literary history, such col- 
lections must be ranked among the 
most valuable and necessary appen- 
dages to every well-formed library. 

in Mr. Hardinge’s correspondence 
we find a curious account of a visit 
paid, in 1802, by Mr. H. and his ne- 
phew, to the late Bp. Watson at Cal- 
garth; and although the publick is by 
this time probably satiated with the 
many opinions that have been given 

make 
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of that prelate, we are induced to 
make a few extracts from Mr. Har- 
dinge’s letters, because here, as every 
where else, his pen is not only that 
of a “ready writer,” but of a keen 
and judicious observer. 

P. 161. “I cannot help informing 
you of a delicate flattery to me on the 
part of the Bishop, when flattery to 
himself tock a little breath. He had 
heen talking of his independence, and 
of the ill-treatment he had received ; 
when he turned, and said, * You. have 
met with your oppressions too, and your 
inferiors of all kinds have been raised at 
your cost ; but your mind is unvanquish- 
ed, and you are admired as well as be- 
loved. Perhaps it is better, as Cato 
said, that you should not have your sta- 
tue, but that people should say, why bad 
not this man a pedestal for him ?’” 

This hint, however, was lost on Mr. 
Hardinge. No manever passed through 
life with less complaining. For this 
reason, amoung others, he certainly 
** was beloved,” which we are afraid 
was not the case with his adviser. 

P. 162. “The Bishop, though an ego- 
tist, and vain of his talents, is a delight- 
ful companion.” 

P. 163. ‘ The Bishop has been quite 
animated—and, bating that unfortunate 
passion fur his own talents, delightfully 
interesting. He read again to us this 
evening a little attack upon Soame 
Jenyns—a most beautiful composition, 
and which is the more curious because 
it has not his name.” 

P. 164. “The character as well as the 
abilities of the Bishop are incalculable. 
He is, in pride of capacity, and the in- 
discretion of conduct, a perfect child ; 
but in eloquence, and powers of rea- 
soning, he is almost above human.— 
His egotism is insufferable. He gave 
to my nephew a book this morning, as 
a pure gift and keepsake. It was ‘ Two 
Sermons in Defence of Christianity,’ and 
*A Charge at Landaff’ on the same to- 
pic. When he gave it, he said, ‘ This 
is the best argument ever delivered in 
defence of your faith and mine; 1 will 
now read you a letter to me on the sub- 

jeet of my works.’ He read a letter in 
which the writer tells him, that ‘ Lord 
Thurlow said he had been of more ser- 
vice to Religion than all the Bishops 
united.’ He has told us very often, 
‘that he had parts for any thing, and 
the soundest head in the world;’ yet, 
with all this high conceit of himself, be 
is eternally complaining, ‘that all the 
Bishops, all Courts, and all Govern- 
ments, are against him.’ He is a des- 
pot over a most angelic wife, who 
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adores him, but’ is evidently more at 
home when he is out of the room, .To 
his children he is even worse. Yet, ab- 
stracted from this awkward shade of his 
character, and from a little pomp in his 
manner, he is a delightful and most 
eloquent companion.” —_, 


Had these letters been published 
when received (in 1802) they might 
have been thought too highly colour- 
ed; but how faithful the picture was, 
Sepeerereooreanes from the Bishop's 
Life, written by himself. We have also 
here a few letters from him to Mr. 
Hardinge, which afford lamentable 
instances of that conceited assump- 
tion of superiority which destroys 
usefulness. 

Our editor now furnishes the lives 
of Bp. Smalridge, Sir Henry Gough, 
Sir Richard Gough, Walter Gough, 
Esq. with a number of letters to Mr. 
Walter Gough from Bp. Smalridge, 

urchased by Mr. Nichols from the 
ate Mr. Ashby’s library. Smalridge’s 
letters, which are dated principally 
from Oxford, give a lively represen- 
tation of his literary pursuits, and, of 
the manners of the college-men of 
his times. They are easy, and quite 
unlaboured, and therefore rather be- 
low the correctoess of his printed 
style. They contain much good ad- 
vice to Mr. Walter Gough, who was 
his junior. 
In a letter dated 1696, occurs a sin- 
gular passage on licensing books: 
P.261. ““OurVice-Chancellor hasshewn 
a great deal of caution in doing any thing 
that might offend the Government, or 
any one that is in the favour of it. He 
suppressed for some time the sop pub- 
lished by Mr. Alsop, because in the pre- 
face of it there was a gentle touch upon 
Dr. Bentley. He has at last given leave 
to the vent of it, on condition that bis 
Imprimatur, which he at first gave, be 
not printed with it. He put a stop to a 
Discourse of Mr. John Keill’s, a Scotch - 
man, of Baliol, because notice was taken 
in it of an astronomical mistake of Dr. 
Bentley’s ; but, after expostulating with 
him, he bas at last granted that it come 
out, even with bis Jmprimatur, on its 
being approved by our mathematieal 
professors. An‘ Anglo-Saxonicum Penta- 
teuchum’ is suppressed by him, because 
dedicated to Dr. Hickes, a Nonjuror; 
though there is no other compliment 
paid him, but that be is skilful in Saxon, 
and has promoted the study of it.” 


Dr. Bentley appears to have been 


no favourite with Dr. Smalridge. 
** Oxford, 
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Oxford, Feb. 22, [1697-8.] 
«* Dear Sir,—I have no apprehensions 
that the Government will be offended 
with what shall be said to Dr. Bentley ; 
for { suppose care will be taken to speak 
with all due respect of the Court, how 
freely soever the Courtier may be handled. 
Bat I think there is still less danger that 
this controversy should occasion any 
quarrel between the two Sisters. The 
Doctor is too well known at Cambridge, 
to be much favoured.. His great lashes 
and arrogance have made him much 
despised there, and I am sure that seve- 
ral of that body will be better pleased to 
see him humbled than any of ours will. 
He has treated Joshua Barnes, their 
Greek Professor, with as great insolence 
as he has done us; and I am told he 
talks of Bishops, and men of the great- 
est character, with the same air of haugh- 
tiness with which he looks down upon 
such humble wretches as the Editors of 
Christ Church. This at least I am con- 
fident of, that all persons of quality and 
breeding will declare against him, 
when it shall appear how clownishly, 
and unlike either a gentleman or a scho- 
lar, be has treated Mr. Boyle and Sir 
William Temple, who have something 
at least of both.” 
’ We find also various particulars of 
Bishop Swmalridge’s life and times 
illustrated from extracts of his cor- 
respondence (MS. Ballard VII.) in the 
Bodleian library; but a much wider 
field of literary information opens 
upon us in the correspondence of Dr. 
Ducarel. The correspondence of Dr, 
Ducarel (which we believe is in the 
possession of the Editor) would alone 
serve to fill up most of the principal 
lacune in English biography and lite- 
rary history. His acquaintance was 
extensive, and his habits of observa- 
tion and research were incessant. 
Among the correspondents whose let- 
ters are here given for the first time, 
we find the names of Dr. Zachary 
Grey, Mr. Joseph Kilner, Dr. M. 
Woodward, Sir Thomas Haumer, Bp. 
Burnet, Mr. Arthur Bedford, Samuel 
Pepys, Bp. and Chancellor Hoadly, 
Bp. Pearce, Bp. Lyttelton, Dr. Top- 
ham, Dr. Richardson, Dr. Uvedale, 
Vander Gucht, Rev. J. Watson, Dr. 
Barton, John Steype, Bp. Tanner, 
Abp. Herring, Abp. Hutton, Abp. 
Secker, Abp. Cornwallis, Mr. Carte, 
Dr. Adam Smith, Dr. Balguy, Bp. 
Warburton, and nearly 50 more Pre- 
lates, or men of learning, of the eigh- 
teenth century. These letters are in- 
terspersed by biographical Memoirs 
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of Dr. Shippen, Dr. Richard Frewen, 
Rev. M. Fothergill, Dr. Burton the 
Antiquary, Bp. Tanner, Abp. Her- 
ring, Abp. Hutton, Abp. Secker, and 
other distinguished personages, some 
portion of whose history became 
necessary for the better understanding 
of their correspondence and literary 
schemes. The latter, we mean their 
literary schemes, form no uninterest- 
ing part of this volume ; and let those 
who think lightly of literary labour, 
peruse the “ Negotiation concern. 
ing Bridges’s Northamptonshire,” and 
** Letters relative to a new edition 
of Bp. Gibson’s Codex,” and they will 
acknowledge that the history of a 
book involves events that are of no 
small curiosity to the publick, as they 
(unfortunately) are of no small im- 
portance to the Author. 

For the bulk of the information 
and entertainment to be derived from 
this copious selection, as it cannot 
admit either of analysis or abridg- 
ment, we must refer to the volume 
itself. One or two circumstances 
which we shall extract, afford, we can 
assure our readers, but scanty spe- 
cimens of the gratification they may 
expect. 

The letters between Dr. Ducarel 
and Dr. John Burton the Yorkshire 
Antiquary, lay open to us those diffi- 
culties in schemes of literary research 
which the liberality of the present 
age has in some degree removed. 
Burton was a most laborious investi- 
gator. In the course of his pursuits, 
body as well as mind demanded some 
relief; and having occasion for an 
amanuensis to transcribe registers, 
&e. Dr. Ducarel gave him the ad. 
dress of one of those humble appen- 
dages to Lawyers and Antiquaries, 
The answer of this person reveals the 
secrets of the trade, as then carried 
on, which perhaps is not much known 
to, and niay amuse our readers. 

« Mr. Timotuy CUNNINGHAM to Dr, 
Joun Burton. 
* Wo. 1, Field court, Gray's 
Ina, June 16, 1759. 

«Reverend Sir,—Dr. Ducarel has been 
so kind as to shew me your letter of the 
2d instant ; in answer to which, I beg 
leave to inform you that the prices here 
for transcribing, or copying, are as fol- 
low: For such writing as concerns the 
business of the Court of Chancery, one 
penny per sheet consisting of 90 words. 
If the writing relates to the business 
of the Court of Exehequer, a penn 
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must be paid for every 78 words; and 
fot atty writing relative to the Common 
Baw, as Acts of Parliament, &c. and all 
other kinds of writing, as transcribing 
printed or MS. books, a penny for every 
72 words; and the price of copying La- 
tin, French, or any other foreign lan- 
@uage, is always double that of transcrib- 
ing English. 

™ Now, Sir, the business you want to 
have done is of the kind last mentioned; 
bat as, probably, some time will be 
taken up in searching for what must be 
transcribed, and perhaps it may not 
prove to be very legible when found, the 
attendance to be given at the Museum 
at the stated hours, and the necessary 
interruption to all other business on ac- 
count of this, —these circumstances, I 
say, render it impossible for me to fix 
what I must have for every sheet of 72 
words, as I cannot tell how many sheets 
I shall have to write in a day. To ascer- 
tain what should be paid for every 72 
words would, undoubtedly, be the best 
method for you and me; since, other- 
wise, you- have no check upon my in- 
dustry, and by this method I should be 
interested in giving your business all 
possible dispatch. But this seems im- 
practicable, for the reasons before men- 
tioned; and, therefore, | make you this 
proposal, viz. to attend at the Musenm 
at the stated hourg for 25 shillings per 
week, to search and transeribe as you 
shall direct ; and by what J shall doina 
week or a fortnight you will be abie to 
judge whether I shall answer your ex- 
pectations. 

*¢ But, in case you prefer the certain 
price, I offer you, by way of trial, to take 
my chance for a week or a fortnight, at 
twopence for every 72 words I shall write; 
and in case I write any thing unneces- 
sary, or contrary to your directions, not 
to be paid for it. Now, Sir, if two 
pence per sheet be paid for transcribing 
Latin when it lies before a person in a 
plain Jegible hand, surely more should 
be paid for the same quantity when 
much time is spent in searching for and 
selecting what is necessary to be wrote. 
Dr. Ducarel, to whom I am much oblig- 
ed, and on whose recommendation, 
therefore, 1 would accept of the lowest 
terms I possibly could, can probably in- 
form you that what I have said in regard 
to the prices of copying here is true. 

“ If you should accept the latter pro- 
posal, | submit it to you whether I should 
not have a catalogue of the Harleian 
MSS, and one of your § Monasticons,” in 
order to prepare at home for the business 
to be done at the Museum. 

“ If either of these proposals should be 
agreeable, I shall punctually follow your 
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directions, or those of any other person 
you please to appoint here, and shall -be- 
gin the second day after I shall have re- 
ceived your instructions. 

** As to the manner of payment, you 
will please to direct the person to whom 
I shall deliver what I have wrote here to 
pay me weekly, or according as the busi- 
ness is done. I am, Sir, your most obe- 
dient.-humble servant, 

“Tim, CUNNINGHAM.” 


Dr, Burton accordingly employed 
this man for some time, but found 
even his moderate charges too expen- 
sive. It pains us to see the useful 
Jabours of this learned Antiquary ob- 
structed by want of pecuniary means, 
and of vational encouragement. We 
do flatter ourselves that we live in 
better times, and yet this species of 
flattery still requires to be kept within 
bounds. In the case of many useful 
and important works, it cannot yet 
amount to proud boasting. From 
the memoirs of Dr. Burton, prefixed 
to this correspondence, it will be seen 
what was the result of his labours, and 
one probable cause of the discourage- 
ment which he had to encounter. 

To the Memoirs of Dr. Tanner, Bp. 
of St. Asaph, ia the “ Literary Anec- 
dotes,” vol. II. we bave some addi- 
tional particulars in the present vo- 
lume from Dr. Rawlinson’s MSS. in 
the Bodleian library, and along se- 
ries of his letters from the same ex- 
haustless mine. The following anec- 
doles of a man renowned in the “ No- 
ble army of Martyrs” appear new. 
They are conveyed io a letter from 
Bp. Tanner’s son to Mr. Morant. 


“ May 28, 1756. 
“ Rev. Sir,—Yours I received, and wish 
it was in my power to supply your 
friend Dr. Ducarel with any memoranda 
of my predecessor, Dr. R. Taylor, worthy 
his notice; but all I can find is ina 
manuscript of Dr. Wilkins, given me by 
his executor, entitled, ‘ An Historical 
Account of the Church and Town of 
Hadleigh in Suffolk, written by David 
Wilkins, D.D. Rector of that Parish, 
MDCCXXx!:’ in which nothing is men- 
tioned but, ‘ 1554, Rowland Taylor, 
LL.D. collat’ by Abp. Cranmer, mar- 
tyred 1555, See Burnet’s History of the 
Reforma’on, vol. Il. p. 303; of whom, 
in a brass table hanging up upon the 
the North pillar, that is joined to the 
Chancel, is this Inscription : 
** Gloria in Altissimis Deo. 
* Of Rowland Taylor’s Fame I show, 
An excellent Divine, 
And 
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And Doctor of the Civill Law, 

A Preacher rare and = 
King Henrye and King Edward's days, 

Preacher and Parson here, 

That gave to God contynual praise, 

And kept bis flock in fear. 

And for the Truth condemn’d to dye 

He was in fierye flame, 

Where he received pacyentlie 

The Torment of the same. 

And stronglye suffer’d to the ende, 

Which made the Standers-by 
Rejoice in God to see their Frende 

And Pastor so to dye. 

O Taylor, were thy mighty Fame 

Uprightly here enrol'd, 

Thie Deeds deserve that thie good Name 

Where sipher’d here in Gold. 

* Obiit Anno Dom. 1555.’ 

“ This (as Mr. Ryce says) was found 
by Mr. Tillotson, anno 1594, fastened to 
the wall. He was burnt in Aldbam 
Common; where lies a stone to keep 
his name in remembrance, with these 
two verses cut in it: 

* Dr. Taylor in defending that was good 
At this Place left bis Blood.’ * 

** Mem. This stone was railed round 
with very bandsome iron rails by Dr. 
Wilkins, to prevent its being abused by 
idle people, and to keep off ploughs, 
carts, &c.—is a curiosity which I should 
be glad to shew Mr. Morant, if ever busi- 
ness or inclination called him to Had- 
leigh. I am, Reverend Sir, your obedi- 
ent humble servant, J. TANNER.” 


In the Memoirs and Correspondence 
of Abp. Secker, we are glad to see a 
refutation of the slanders of Hollis. 
These were too long suffered to pass 
uncontradicted. They are now little 
regarded. 

The following letter from this ami- 
able Prelate has some connexion with 
the controversies of our own days. 
Men of moderate tempers have always 
thought alike. 


“ Advice to a CLERGYMAN, on his Son's 
becoming a Calvinist. 
** Lambeth, Nov. 3, 1767. 

*¢ Sir, I am very sorry that your Son 
hath given you cause of uneasiness ; but, 
as a zeal of God, though in part not ac- 
cording to knowledge, influences him, 
his present state is far better than that 
of a profane or vicious person; and 
there is ground to hope, that, through 
the divine blessing, on your mild inastruc- 
tions and affectionate expostulations, he 
may be gradually brought into a temper 





* The stone has been lately re-erected, 
with a poetical inscription : see our pre- 
eeding volume, p. 390. Epit. 

Gent. Mac. March, 1819. 
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every way Christian. Perhaps he and 
you differ, even now, less than you ima- 
gine; for I have observed, that the Me- 
thodists and their Opposers are apt to 
think too ill of each other’s notions. 
Our Clergy have dwelt too much upon 
mere morality, and too little on the pe- 
culiar doctrines of the Gospel; and 
hence they have been charged with be- 
ing more deficient in this last respect 
than they are, and even with disbeliev- 
ing, or, however, slighting the principal 
points of revelation. They, in their 
turn, have reproached their accusers 
with enthusiastic imaginations, irra- 
tional tenets, and disregard to the com- 
mon social duties, of which many of 
them perhaps are little, if at all guilty. 
Who the Author of the ‘ Address to the 
Clergy,’ &c. is, I am totally ignorant. 
He seems a pious and well-meaning 
man ; but grievously uncharitable in re- 
lation to the Clergy, without perceiving 
it; and a little tinctured with Antino- 
mianism—I bope, without being hurt 
by it himself. God grant, that nothing 
which he bath written may burt others! 
As Mr. P. mentions Mr. B——t to 
your Son, I send you some Letters rela- 
tive to him, which will shew you more 
fully my way of thinking about Metho- 
dists, and persons considered as a-kin to 
them. You will be pleased to return 
them. For the same purpose I add a 
copy of an unpublished, though printed 
Charge, which you may keep as a pre- 
sent from your loving brother, 
** Tuo. Cant.” 


The remainder of the volume con- 
tains an admirable life of Charles 
Townley, esq. and Memoirs of Fran- 
cis and Nicholas Russell, Dr. Kirshaw, 
Dr. Henley, Mr. Dandridge, Mr. 
Charlton, Messrs. Edward and John 
Collins, and that harmless, but singu- 
lar enthusiast, the Rev. Thos. Allen, 
of Kettering. Those who study the 
various appearances of mind, will be 
amused with comparing the egotism 
of a late Prelate, which we have al- 
ready noticed, with that of Mr. Allen, 
in a letter, p. 569. We may refer 
likewise to some letters of Mr. Rit- 
son's, more characteristic of that gen- 
tleman’s unfortunate temper than any 
we have yet seen published. But 
there must be bounds to a review of 
this kind ; and considering, as we do, 
that this volume is more replete with 
origival matter than almost any of its 
predecessors, we leave it with perfect 
confidence that, after even a slizht 
inspection of its contents, all further 

recom- 
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means of such a security extend the 
Capital of the Nation to what amotut 


ee think fit, we must deny ead 
i um 


srcommendation of ours will be unne- 


bing 7 , ; , 
This volume is embellished with the 
ortraits of George Hardinge, Esq. 
Nicholas Hardinge, E+q. Bps. Smal- 
ridge and Tavner, Bp. Lyttelton and 
Dr, Ducarel, Mr. Thomas Martin 
ad Mr, John Ives, and Charles Town- 
ey,,Esq, all in a style of finished en- 
graying; and asketch of poor Ritson, 
whith strongly reminds us of the epi- 
thet bestowed upon him by George 

Stcevens—the “ Vinegar-cruet.” 


65.) The Soul of Mr. Pitt. By Wm. 
Dunn, Lombard street. 8vo. pp. 16. 


THIS singular Title is taken from 
an observation in a Morning Paper, 
that “*the plan of Debentures un- 
folds the soul of Mr. Pitt.” Upon this 
plan, Mr. Dunn founds the scheme 
which it is the object of his pamph- 
let to recommend. He proposes, 
“that every proprietor of the fund- 
ed capital shall have the liberty of 
claiming any part of it in transfer- 
able debentures of 100/, stock or 
upwards; these debentures to be 
transferable into stock, and the in- 
terest, when received, to be written 
off the back of each, in the manner 
of India Bonds. The result of this 
plan will be,” he says, ‘* the 3 per 
cent. Consols statedly above 100,” 
which would compel the Sinking 
Fund of fourteen millions to be ap- 
plied to the service of the year, and 
occasion a saving in the 4 and 5 per 
cents. of 4 millions a year. Then, 
he adds, ** Eighteen Miliions of Taxes 
would be taken off, and the stocks 
would receive a greater support than 
if the Sinking Fund had been in- 
creased to three times its present 
amount,” (p. 9.) He also adds, that 
it would yirtually augment the capi- 
tal of every Banker, and facilitate 
commerce with the Colonies to a 
most beneficial extent. The prin- 
ciple upon which Mr. Dunn founds 
these hopes is, that as things now 
are, the eight hundred millions of 
the National Debt is so much capi- 
tal absolutely sunk and dead; which 
by the plan of Debentures is brought 
into vitality and action. 

- For our parts, we do not see that 
it is any difference to the publick, 
whether a fundholder at buying in 
receives a receipt, or debenture, upon 
which he can borrow money, or not. 
If it be presumed that they can by 
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sibility. The Circulating M 
would never by the Bank of England 
be extended to eight-hundred mil- 
lions: and for them to render notes 
for all debentures offered to them 
would be a vain hope; because, if 
they were able to do so, it would 
lower the interest of money alinost 
to nothing, and, according to the in- 
fallible law of paper issues in ex- 
céss, the notes would return back 
upon them into the bargain. We 
do net however say that this could 
ever be the result of Mr, Dann’s pfan. 
Stocks are so fluctuating, that, if a 
man wanted to borrow when they 
were 73, the lender might answer, 
in a few months they may be at 50, 
and | can only let you have a half 
of the present value.” 

If it be true, as has been respect- 
ably stated, that the value of all the 
landed property of this kingdom de- 
pends entirely upon the pleasure of 
the Bank of England, just as it chuses 
to regulate its issues, the measure of 
augmenting the circulating medium 
at option a pean to be a question 
of even aweful import. For our parts, 
we are friendly to the good old sys- 
tem of paper, convertible into specie 
or bullion, and no more augmenta- 
tion than the necessities of commerce 
demand ; i.e. we would wish the bill 
of a merchant, who is engaged in 
traffick, which augments the wealth of 
the Nation, to be of easy discount, 
because the return replaces the capi- 
tal with profit; but this kind of pa- 
per and accommodation checks itself. 
it is not used without an advantage- 
ous object. 

Let us take a short view of the 
easy conversion of fixed into float- 
ing Capital. A. B. and C. have estates 
of 10,000/. per annum each. They 
agree to set up a Bank, and to form 
a London Deposit, borrow the for- 
tunes of all the old spinsters in the 
family, cut down timber, &c. and so 
vest a handsome sum in Exchequer 
Bills, for the security of the London 
Banker. In a short time, from the 
exchange of Bills of other Banks, and 
discounts of notes of hand, payable 
in London, and monies lodged with 
them, their town deposit is supported 
without a farthing of their own mo- 
ney being locked up; on the contrary, 
they have that, and more of other 

persons, 
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persons, from which they draw in- 
terest. The commerce of the farmers, 
millers, and butchers, and many other 
trades, is so confined to the vicinity, 
that by far the greater part of the 
Notes issued for the accommodation 
of such classes of persons never goes 
to London at all; nor do thousands 
of 11, notes, circulating among the 
labouring classes.—Jt is plain and 
evident that moneyed people, thus 
thriving by confidence, are enabled 
to care less for a thousand podnds, 
than others for a hundred; and that, 
upon an estate being put up to auc- 
tion, common bidders cannot cope 
with them. We therefore think, that 
the system has a tendency to affect 
the market-price of land in a most 
powerful manner. The question is, 
whether the dearness of land is any 
good to the Country: we think not; 
and, if five per cent be a fair profit, 
it ought not to be above 14 or 15 
years purchase, as it was when there 
were no Banks or Paper Money. We 
proceed indeed upon an old-fashioned 
notion, that paper is not legitimately 
used, but in aid of commerce. We 
shall further illustrate our meaning. 
Let us suppose that Government 
was able to pay off the National 
Debt. What could be done with 
eight-hundred millions at once thrown 
into the market? Landed property 
would rise to more than a hundred 
years purchase, if any body chose to 
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sell, which “is improbable, ‘except’ a 
few squanderers; and as to ‘mdft- 
gages, they would be duné’at five 
shillings per cent. The funtholdery 
would very soon have nothing’ to Rive 
upon, and must emigrate or stam 
What would become of ntihero' 
luxury trades, now dependent ‘npos 
them? and to what a price*woultl 
the cheapuess of money ‘raise! pd: 
visions? re haw 

Our limits must of course’eéuipel 
us to stop here, though the’ sotjedct 
requires a volume. 

e have no objection to the plan 
of Mr. Dunn, or to any other plan 
which facilitates the augmentation 
of Capital whenever the Commerce of 
the Country requires it, and a profit 
is thus brought into the Country. 
Perhaps too the measure of Deben- 
tures might induce many Foreigners 
thus to hold a property in our funds. 
We know that Bankers fare best whea 
money is plenty; and we know that 
without them, the trade of the Coun- 
try could not be carried on, and that 
the great Capitalists would monopo- 
lize every branch of Commerce, and 
levy what price they pleased upon 
the consumer; but still we think. it 
sacred, as a general rule, that there 
should be always a proportion be- 
tween the issue of money, and the 
use that can be made of it; i.e. whe- 
ther such a use will augment the sua 
total of National wealth. : 


a 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Cambridge.—Mr. Tuomas Torr of Tri- 
nity College, and Mr. Arex. Mateoitm 
Wate, of St. John’s College, have this 
year obtained the Chancellor’s gold me- 
dal as the best proficients in Classical 
Learning. 

Cambridge, Feb. 26.—The valuable Ori- 
ental MSS. bequeathed to this Univer- 
sity by the celebrated African traveller 
Burcesarnt, consisting of upwards of 300 
volumes, have safely arrived, aud are now 
deposited in the Public Library. 

Nearly ready for Publication : 

Strictures on Mr. Wix’s Reflections on 
the expediency of an Union of the Churches 
of England and Rome, by the Rev. H. 
C. O’Donnocuue, A. M. Chaplain to the 
Hon. Corporation of Trinity House. 

A History of England, from the first 
Invasion by the Romans, to the Accession 
of Henry VIII. By the Rev. Jonw Lin- 


ear, author of “The Antiquities of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church.” 





The Victories of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, illustrated in a Series of Engravings 
from Drawings by Ricuarp Westatt, R.A, 
the outlines engraved by Cuarces Heatu, 
and coloured in imitation of the original 
Drawings, quarto. 

The first part of “ The Englefield 
Vases,” containing six plates, engraved 
by H. Moses, from the Vases in the pos- 
session of Sir H. Englefield, Bart. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the splendid 
collection of Pictures by British Artists in 
Sir John Fleming Leicester’s Gallery. in 
Hill-street, and in his superb mansion/in 
Cheshire. By Mr. Witttam Carey. 8y0. 

Exposition of the Anti- British system 
of publication, tending to sacrifice the ho- 
nour and interests of the British Institu- 
tion, Royal Academy, &c, to private ca- 
bals. By Mr. W. Carey, 2’vols. Syo. 

A new Edition, with considerable’ ai- 
ditions, of Captain J. C. Lasxey’s descrip- 
tion of the Bigin and Phigalian Marbles, 
‘arranged 
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arranged couformably to the numbers as 
they are now placed in the British Mu- 
seum, illustrated with a View of the two 
pediments of the Parthenon, taken by Mon- 
sieur Nantel, by order of the French King. 

An Appendix to the “Synopsis Plan- 
taruin Succulentarum” of Mr. Hawortu, 
which will make a considerable addition 
to his former catalogue, 

A.detailed View of the Flemish Hus- 
bandry, illustrated with Maps, Plates, 
and Plans, descriptive of Machinery, 
Buildings, Implements, &c. in 1 vol. Svo. 

Facts and Observations intended to 
prove that the British Colonies in North 
America possess Advantages to Emigrants 
superior to those of the United States of 
America. By Mr. Groce, a respectable 
farmer of Lower Canada. 

A brief Treatise on Prisons, intended 
for the use of Sheriffs, Magistrates, Grand 
Jurors, and other persons interested in 
the Management and Construction of Pri- 
sons; illustrated with an enlarged design 
of the New Gaol about to be built at Do- 
ver. By Ricuarp Exsam, architect, 4to. 

A Satirical Novel, in 3 vols. by the Au- 
thor of Prodigious! 

Preparing for Publication : 

A Second Edition of an Answer to a 
Dissenter’s Reasons; by the Rev. Spencer 
Cossotp, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Vol. Ill. of ** Sermons for the use of 
Families ;” by the Rev. Mr. Burcuen, of 
Sidmouth, 

A Second Edition, with considerable 
additions, of an Essay on the Holy Eu- 
charist, or the Refutation of the Hoadly- 
an scheme of it; by the Rev. Herry Carp. 

Tbree Maps upon a new plan, of the 
sites of all the Religious Houses, Colleges, 
Hospitals &c.within the Diocese ofNorwich, 
previous to the dissolution of the Monaste- 
ries. By Mr. R.'Tayzor, of Norwich. They 
will be accompanied by a copious refer- 
ence upon the plan of Speed’s Catalogue, 
and will contain the Arms of Religious 
Houses, and much additional informa- 
tion. The object of the Work is to illus- 
trate the Monastic History of the Diocese, 
and to fourm a complete Index to this de- 
partment in the County Histories, and also 
to accompany the new Edition of the Mo- 
nasticon. 

The Third Number of “ Chronological 
and Historical Illustrations of the Ancient 
Architecture of Great Britain,” containing 
Eight Engravings: also the Fourth Num- 
ber of the “ History and Antiquities of 
York Cathedral,” by Mr. Barrron. 

Historical and Descriptive Sketches of 
Horncastle, and several neighbouring 
Parishes in the County of Lincoln, em- 
bellished with Engravings. By Geoncr 
Weir. royal 8yo. 
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The History of Aucient Wiltshire, North- 
ern District, by Sir Ricuarp Cort Hoars, 
Bart. F.R.S. and F. A.S, 

Memoirs of the present State of Science 
and Scientific Institutions in France, by 
Dr. Granvitte, 2 vols. 4to. ‘ 

A Comparative Estimate of the Claims 
of Burke, Dunning, Lord George Sack- 
ville, Horne Tooke, &c. &c. to be con- 
sidered, either in union or individually, 
the Authors of the Letters of Junius. By 
Water Symonps. 

A Refutation of the Claims of the late 
Sir Philip Francis, K.B. to be considered 
as the Author of the Letters of Junius. 
By Cuartes Montacue Cuatmers, Esq. 
A.M. in 1 vol, 8vo. 

Letters of the Right Hon. J. Puitror 
Curran to H, Weston, Esq. 8vo. The 
above, which are few in number, were 
written on Mr, Curran’s first visit to Lon- 
don in 1773, at which time he was only 
24 years of age. Mr. Weston was a Col- 
lege Friend of Mr. Curran. 

An Answer to the ingenious Sophi 
of Mr. Malthus, by Mr. Gopwin. 

The “Iris,” a periodical work, written 
in ancient or modern Greek only, and by 
natives of Greece ; the principal object of 
which is to make the friends of the Greek 
nation acquainted with the present state 
of knowledge amongst them, and with 
their endeaveurs for their regeneration. 

Mem»irs of the Life and Writings of 
Louis de Camoens, by Joun ADAmMson, Esq. 
F.S. A. in 2 vols. Sv0. illustrated by nine 

Engravings. 

Narrative of a Vemean to the Spanish 
Main in the Ship “ Two Friends ;” the Cap- 
ture of Amelia Island by M‘Gregor's 
forces, and their dislodgment by the Ame- 
rican troops; with anecdotes illustrative of 
the manners and habits of the Seminole 
Indians: and an Appendix containing a 
detail of the Trial and Execution of Ar- 
buthnot and Ambrister, In 1 vol. 8vo, 

Mr. Dopwe t's Travels, with the first 
portion of his Views in Greece. 

Sir W. Gexu’s Itinerary of Greece. 

Pastorals, Ruggiero, and other Poems, 
by E. D. Baynes, Esq. translator of 
Ovid’s Epistles. 








At the Royat Society, on February 4, 
a paper was read, communicated by the 
President from Mr. WiLt1aM Scorgssy, jun. 
on the Anomaly of the Variation of the 
Magnetic Needle on board ship, suggest- 
ing, that a medium point might be found, 
where the compass would act free from 
all variation. — A paper by Mr. Baty on 
the same subject was also read at this 
meeting, showing by a number of examples 
the great extent of the variations of reck- 
oning occasioned by the local pitraction 


of ships. 
ARTS 
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A newly-invented coach, denominated 
“The Safe Coach,” has been introduced 
by Mr. Matihews, of Gretton-place, East 
Bethnal-green (by patent) well adapted 
for the accommodation and safety of pas- 
sengers. The wheels are made to cover 
a wider base, and the luggage is stowed 
at the bottom and under the seats, which 
are so contrived as to allow 5 cubic feet 
more luggage than can be stowed in all 
parts of the present coaches: by which 
means the centre of gravity has only’a 
height of 3 feet 6 inches, instead of 8 feet 
9 inches, as in the common coaches, and 
all the luggage is under lock and key, and 
impervious to wet. The wheels are fas- 
tened on with lock and key. The labour 
of the horses will be greatly diminished by 
this improvement. 

Bank Notes.—At a respectable meeting 
of the Members of the Society of Arts in 
the Adelphi, the Report of the Committee 
of Polite Arts, relative to the different 
plans which had been presented to the 
Suciety for improved methods of making 
Bank-notes, was presented and read. It 
contained certain plans, consisting of su- 
perior specimens by eminent artists, of 
engravings of a very peculiar description 
by Indians, of such mathematical exact- 
ness as wholly to exceed the artist’s skill 
in linea! varieties; and of printing with 
diamond type, an imitation of which type 
would present insurmountable difficulties, 
the expence being prodigious, the skill 
first-rate, and the length of time neces- 
sary for finishing a font of type for the 
purpose being several monthe, In order 
to obviate the objection of expence, likely 
to be felt by the Bank, it was proposed, 
that steel plates should be used instead of 
copper, 

Pyrola Umbellata.—I\n vol. V. of “ The 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions,” is an 
account of the beneficial effects of the 
Pyrola Unmbellata, a plant growing in 
abundance in the Pine Woods of Canada, 
Onacoloured engraving of the plant be- 
ing shown to an Indian, he knew it directly, 
and said, ‘* good medicine ;” its virtues 
have been long known to the Indians as 
well as to the British settlers in Canada. 
The Chippawa Indians call it Weesucabuk 
or Weneesebuck Rebish, meaning medi- 
cine leaves. As medical practitioners may 
wish to try the effects of the Pyrola, and 
as it may prove a useful medicine, we men- 
tion the circumstance of its being now 
easily obtained in any quantity. 

An ingenious Correspondent suggests 
a plan for supplying lamps with Gas, 
without the medium of conducting pipes. 
He says, “ Let the lamp-post be formed 


of either cast or hammered iron, of a cit- 
cular or square form, as may be fotmd 
most easy to construct. This’ holttow’ 
pillar may rest on a cubical reservoir of ' 
the same metal, making the capacity ‘of 
both equal to the cubic feet of gas‘résuft- 
ing from the experiment for that putpose.° 
The burner may, be tastefully fixed! on 
the top of the post, with an air-tight 'stop- 
cock placed immediately below.  Fror 
the ascending nature of the fluid, it would 
be an easy operation to charge the lamp- 
reservoir from a containing miathine 
which might, every morning, be carried on 
a cart from the gas-house for such pur- 
pose. The lamplighter would go his 
rounds as usual, merely to turn the cock 
at the proper hour, and to inflame the 
fluid. As the lamp would be apt to burn 
weaker during the last hour, the reservoir 
might contain a few feet over the exact 
calculated quantity. If the cube-shaped 
reservoir should appear bulky, it may be 
sunk in the ground, leaving the lamp- 
post only, apparent. If families wish to 
have a gas-light, a small pipe leading 
from a reservoir charged, will supply such 
and save the expence of fixing a reser- 
voir in the cellar of the house. The ex- 
pence of this construction and process 
would not amount to above one half part 
of that of laying down pipes. 

A cheap and easy way to raise Asparagus. 
—Make the bed quite fiat, 5 feet wide, of 
good soil, without any dung, long or short ; 
sow it with onions—then sow two aspara- 
gus seeds (lest one should fail) about 
one inch deep near each other; 12 inches 
each way sow 2 more; and if the Spring 
is cold and dry, let the weeds grow until 
rain comes. In October, cover the bed 
with manure or rotten hot-bed. The next 
Spring remove the weakest of the two 
plants, and keep the bed from weeds. 
Samples have been sent to the Horticul- 
tural Society, cut the third year, and very 
large. —To raise seed, select the largest 
stems; after blossoming sufficient, take off 
the tops to make the seed strong. This 
is also the best way to raise double ten- 
week and Brompton stocks—6 pods are 
sufficient for any strong plant; setting 
them to flower near double ones is of no 
use. The excess in petal arises from cul- 
tivation, and transplanting into rich soil,— 
Wild flowers are seldom double. Keep 
all small seeds in the pod:until they are 
sown. 

A mixture of plaster of Paris and alum, 
allowed to harden in a small metallic 
raculd, is found to answer fully as well as 
li mestone in stone engraving, 
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PSALM CXLVIIL. 
In English Measure, Irregular : 
By Lord Tuvriow. 
ROM the heavens praise ye the Lord : 
" .. Praise him in the holy heights. 
All-ye his angels praise accord : 
All ye his hosts. O holy lights, 
Sun avd moon your maker praise : 
And hallowed stars your voices raise. 


Ye heavens of heavens O praise the Lord, 
And ye above the heavens that are, 
Deep waters by his wisdom stor’d, 
Let all your songs his praises bear : 
O ye great waters praise the Lord, 
For he commanded, and ye were. 


Also he hath in fixed place 
Establish’d them by holy grace : 
The Lord hath made a firm decree 
To which no end shall be. 


From the earth praise ye the Lord, 
Ye dragons and all deeps. 
Fire and hail, vapour and snow, 
Stormy wind that still doth blow 
According to his word. 
The stormy wind his order keeps. 


Ye mountains and all hills, 

Fruitful trees and cedars tall : 
Beasts and all cattle, creeping things, 
Flying fowl on charter’d wings: 

O praise the great Creator all. 


Ye people, and ye kings of the earth ; 
Princes, and ye that judge the earth : 
Ye young men and ye maidens both, 

Old men and children nothing loth, 

O praise Jehovah for your birth. 


The name of the Lord O let them praise: 
His name alone is excellent, 

Above the earth and heaven his ways, 
His glory above the firmament. 


The horn of his people he exalts, 
The praise of all his saints. 
Even, forgiving them their faults, 
His mercy knowing no restraints, 
The children of Israel he supports, 
And holdeth near unto his courts: 


Then with one soul and one accord 
Lift up your voice and praise the Lord. 
February 15, 1819. 


A SONG. 
Tune—“ My ain kind dearie, oh.” 
Hew happy is the rural swain, 
Who, far from courts and cities, ob ! 
Enjoys a fair, though small demesne, 
And troubled Statesmen pities, oh ! 





With wholesome toil, he tarns the soif, 
Blythe as the lav’rock singing, oh ! 

And lets each eve his heart relieve, 
While village bells are ringing, oh f 
Returning home to those he loves, : 
To whom kind Fate has bound him, ob? 
His fancy never wayward roves 

From joys that still surround bim, oh? 
Each artless smile can care beguile, 
And Heaven itself approving, ob! 

For future years a race he rears, 
Stout-hearted, just, and loving, ob! 


Such scenes as these, must surely please 
Each heart that can feel pleasure, ott! 
Though Matruaus daringly decrees 
Heaven’s fairest gift no treasure, oh! 
But let him say whate’er he may, 
Such logic ’s fit for asses, oh! 
A nation’s wealth is land and health, 
Aud hardy lads and lasses, oh! 
Lifford, February 4, 1819. 

———~—_ 

Additional Stanzas for Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen. By the Rev. Joun Grauam, M.A. 
See Book I. Canto IV. Stanza XVIII. &c. 
XXXVI. 

THE seventh, Censoriousness, with lip 

upcurl’d, 

Did on a snarling Mastiff crooked ride, 
At war with all that’s fairin this foul world, 
A compound of malignity and pride ; 

For ever prone to censure and to chide, 
She praises only where she might reprove ; 
Stranger to friendship, execrating love, 
She courts the raven dark, and harasses 


the Dove *. 
XXXVIL. 
Holds man that “ jewel iv a thrice barr’d 
chest +,” [cool, 


In days when faith and fealty both wax 
A plain bold spirit in a loyal breast, 
An heart long train’d in honour’s goodly 
school ? 
This — fiend, who aims on earth to 
rule, 
Will urge her minions to deface his fame, 
To blast him as a bigot or a fool, 
To call his worth some ignominious name, 
And crush him with a load of obloquy 
and shame. 
XXXVIII. 
The eighth was black Ingratitude, who 
perch’d 
Upon Hyzna’s back, most warily 
Around her with an eye of Argus search'd 
For hapless victims of her perfidy. 
Hated by God, and eke by man, is she, 





* “ Dat veniam Corvis—Vexat censura Columbas.”—Hor. 


“ A jewel in a thrice barr’d chest 


.< Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast,”—Suaxsreang. 


Doom’d 
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BDoom’d in the Sacred vo‘ume to partake 
‘With wizard foul, the dismal destiay 
Thet .cuds them as tue Offspring of the 
saake 
Te feel th’ eternwi fire ol Acheronticlake, 


XXXIX. 
‘Who has not mark’d Ingratitude’s pale eye 
Which owns an obligation ia the mind, 
Wet from a friend, as from a foe would fiy, 
Nor temper with one kindly glaace the 
act unkind. 
And oft—tov oft to love's strong power 
tesign’d, 
The beauteous maiden, by this damon won, 
Was doom’d in lover false, a foe to find, 
Whe spurn’d her from his feet, deceiv’d, 
undone, 
To wander thro’ a cold wide world, un- 
pitied and alone. 


XL. 
* “ And after all, upon the waggon beam 
Rode Satan, with a smarting whip in 
hand, 
With which he forward lash’d the lazy 
team, 
So oft as Sloth still in the mire did stand. 
Huge routs of people did about them 
band 
Shouting for joy, and still before their way 
A foggy mist had cover'd ail the land, 
And underneath their feet all scatter'd lay 
Dead sculls and bones of men whose life 
had gone astray.” 


Lifford, May 1, 1818. 





LINES 
Addressed to a Lady who urged to know the 
Cause of a Gentleman’s apparent Sorrow. 
Makx’st thou the shades of care that 
sweep 
In silent haste across my brow ? 
The sign suppress’d—the tears that creep, 
Which still my words would disavow ? 


And wouldst thou search the source pro- 
found 
From whence the streams of sorrow flow, 
OQ! rather leave the hidden wound 
Thou canst aot heal — and shouldst not 
know. 


Enough of cares within my breast, 
No need of other pangs from thine, 

I shudder !|—but I bear them best 
When all | bear—are wholly mine. 


January 25, 1819. J.C. W. 
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A FORLORN HOPE. 
Back to the sliadés of igNht’s eternal 
gloom 
Delusive Hope is fled ; her dwindling ray 
Still beam’d awhile around my sick’ning 
soul, , 
And kindled barren visions of such joys 
As swell th’ enchantment of requited love, 
Hope’s giddy victim! soon the bubble 
burst, [love ; 
That bore the mist-form’d fabrick of'my 
The siren Hope withdrew her latent spell, 
And launch’d my little bark of peaceful joy ” 
Amidst the surges of tempestuous woe,“ 
Ah! must those waves for ever beat this 
breast? sky? 
Those chearless frowns for ever cloud my 
Ab yes! my sun has veil'd his glowing ray 
In silent gloom; Distraction takes her 
reign ; 
Portentous governess ! where’er thoy art, 
The darken’d soul may guash the fetters of 
his love, 
Ia measure with the swelling of his groans, 
8S. 





LINES 
Written in the Church-yard of Richmond, 
Yorkshire, by Hersert Knowtes, who 
died, aged 19, September 17, 1818, 





“It is good for us to be here, if thou 
wilt let us make here three tabernacles, 
one for thee, one for Moses, and one for 
Elias.” 

METHINKS it is good to be here, 

If thou wilt let us build—but for 
whom ? 

Nor Elias nor Moses appear: 

But the shadows of eve that encompass 
with gloom 

The abode of the dead and the place of the 
tomb. 


Shall we build to Ambition? Oh, no! 
Affrighted, he shrinketh away, 
For see, they would pin him below 
In a small narrow cave, and, begirt with 
cold clay, 
To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a 
prey. 
To Beauty? Ah, no! she forgets 
The charms which she wielded before ; 
Nor knows the foul worm that he frets 
The skin which but yesterday fools could 
adore, 
For the smoothness it held, or the tint 
which it wore. e 








* The last of these stanzas is given to connect the others with the original. 


The 


preceding personages in the beautiful original which describes Lucifer’s cavalcade, are 
Idleness, Gluttony, Lechery, Avarice, Envy, and Wrath ; the first mounted on a sloth- 
ful ass, the second on a filthy swine, the third on a bearded goat, the fourth on a camel 
laden with gold, the fifth on a ravenous wolf, and the sixth upon a restive lion. This 
allegory exhibits a noble subject for painting. ‘* Lucifer’s Cavalcade” may employ the 
pencil of some future Hocartu. its 
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Shall we build to the purple of Pride, 
The trappings which dizen the proud ? 
Alas! they are all laid aside, 
And here’s neither dress nor adornments 
allow’d, 
But the long winding-sheet and the fringe 
of the shroud. 


To Riches? alas, ’tis in vain ; 
Who hid in their turns have been hid, 

The treasures are squander’d again ; 
And here in the grave are all metals forbid 
But the tinsel that shines on the dark 

coffin lid. 


To the pleasures which Mirth can afford, 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer? 
Ah! here is a plentiful board! 
But the guests are all mute as their pitiful 
cheer, 
And noue but the worm is a reveller here. 


Shall we build to Affection and Love ? 
Ah, no! they have wither’d and died, 
Or fled with the spirit above. 
Friends, brothers, and sisters, are laid side 
by side, 
Yet none have saluted, and none have re- 
plied. 


Unto Sorrow ?—the Dead cannot grieve ; 
Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine ear, 
Which Compassion itself could relieve. 
Ah, sweetly they slumber, nor love, hope, 
or fear. 
Peace! peace! is the watchword, the only 
one here. 


Unto Death, to whom Monarchs must 
bow ? 
Ah, no! for his Empire is known, 
And here there are trophies enow ; 
Beneath the cold dead, and around the 
dark stone, [disown, 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may 


The first tabernacle to Hope we will 
build, 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise! 
The second to Faith, which ensures it 
fulfill’d ; [crifice, 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sa- 
Who bequeath’d us them both when He 
rose to the skies. 





The Recent’s Song ; 

Or, The Song of the Recent. 
Ascribed, or Inscribed to His R. A. P. R. 
THe gorgeous Monarch of the East 

Finds not his store of bliss increas’d, 
Alas! it but augments his care, 

The proud regalia’s costly glare ! 

True grandeur (were not mortals blind) 
Consists in dignity of mind ; 

That loftiness of soul within, 

Which yet can bend to please and win! 
My diadem, tho’ sparkling bright, 

Not dazzles, but allures the sight ; 
The jewels mildest radiance shed, 
Inspiring love—dispelling dread ; 
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There blue-ey’d amethyst is seen, 

And emerald of lively green ; 

Pity and youth in fond embrace, 

Soft image of the ductile race. 

The topaz, rich in golden ray, 

Joy-like, is ever blithe and gay ; 

The ruby, flush as glowy lip, 

Health’s roseate nectar seems to sip: 
The sapphire—but he glares too strong ; 
Remove the dazzler from the throng ; 
Semblance of glory, bane of rest, 

He must not rear his vengeful crest : 

His place let adamant supply, 

Whose lustre may with honour vie ! | 


And here the snowy pearl allot, 

Her modest merit we forgot ; 

As chastity so pure from vice, 
As chastity—that pearl of price! ! 
Ah! is there yet a vacant place, 

Nor pebble left the void to grace? 
That precious stone myself supply, | 
From the rare mine—humanity ! 


Behold the jewel’s mild display ! 

No dross adheres to cloud her ray ; 

But beautiful, angelic, bright, 

She cheers and gladdens mortal sight ! 
*Tis Mercy! loveliest, rarest, gem! 
Despots at will my choice condemn ; 
Mercy! more precious than renown, 
The noblest jewel in a monarch’s crown ! 





nm itthifoni-. 





IMITATION OF HORACE, 
Ope 1x. Boon 1. 
SEE, see, the woods are clad. with snow, 
The lagging streams have ceas’dto flow: 

Then come, my jolly host, 
Ring for some coals, for in these days 
I love to see a cheerful blaze 

To calm the ungenial frost. 


And Hal, since now once more, my friend, 
We’re met, a jovial hour to spend, 

From out your richest hoard, 
Let’s have some generous Port (which there 
in sawdust’s moulder’d many a year) 

To grace your social buard. 


With such delight-inspiring cheer, 
We'll to the winds each trivia! care, 
Each boding sorrow throw : 
And whilst to-night we joyous sing, 
On what the morrow’s dawn may bring 
We'll not a thought bestow. 
For now’s the time, ere youth is fled, 
To join the dance with airy tread, 
And hail fair Pleasure’s birth ; 
Ere fretful age, with tottering knee 
Frowns on these scenes of revelry, 
These transient hours of mirth. 
New too, our ardent youth conspires 
To fan the flame of soft desires, 
Rais’d by the dart of Love ; 
To snatch the short extatic bliss 
Found in the ardent stelen kiss 
A gentle frown reproves. 
Crericus, M.A. 
Chr. Coll. Caniab. 
HISTO- 
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House or Commons, Feb. 8. 

A long discussion took place on a 
motion by Mr. Calcraft, for adding the 
name of Mr. Brougham to the Committee 
for investigating the affairs of the Bank, 
The motion was supported by Messrs. 
Tierney, Protheroe, Calcraft, Waithman, C. 
W. Wynn, Barham, Harvey, and Lord 
Morpeth, and opposed by Lord Castle- 
reagh, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Mr. Canning, 
Mr. Martin, and Mr. Marryat. On a di- 
vision, it was negatived by 175 to 133. 

Lord Casilereagh, in moving for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee of Finance, en- 
tered into a detailed statement of the im- 
provements in the public revenue, since 
the Report delivered last year by the 
former Committee. He said that the re- 
venue of 1817, after deducting several 
items, which properly belonged to pre- 
ceding years, did not exceed 48,724,0002. 
That of last year amounted to 54,062,000/. 
The difference would be 5,328,000/. or 
not less than an increase of 10 per cent. 
upon the whole permanent taxes. ‘The im- 
provement in the last quarter of 1318, 
compared with the same period of 1817, 
was no less than 2,397,000/, The in- 
crease was not upon any one article that 
might be supposed to have taken a sud- 
den start, but upon no less than between 
thirty and forty of the articles which con- 
stituted the excise account. Indeed there 
were only one or two articles, and those 
comparatively insignificant, on which there 
was not asensible augmentation. On bricks 
and tiles, for instance, the employment of 
which unequivocally marked the wealth of 
a country, there was an increase of duty 
nearly amounting to half. He then en- 
deavoured to shew, that the state of affairs 
was in every respect better than had been 
anticipated by the Committee, The re- 
venue had exceeded their calculation by 
1,500,0002. and a reduction of 650,000/. 
beyond their estimate had taken place in 
the expenditure, The general result was, 
a total surplus of not less than 3,558,0002. 
applicable to the reduction of the debt ef 
the nation. As far as the present year had 
gone it was not likely to fail; but on the 
contrary, to be even more productive than 
last year; for, in the last month, there 
was an increase of 350,000/. over the cor- 
responding mouth in the preceding year, 
which had beside an addition from the 
revenue of the year 1817, of 800,000/. 
Since the surplus sum applicable to the 
service of the current year was 3,558,000/, 
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we had succeeded in bringing the expen- 
diture within the income of the country. 
If the Country remained quiet, which there 
was every reason to believe it would, there 
was in it that degree of vigour and energy, 
that we might hope to see in every year 
@ progressive state of improvement. As 
to the reductions in our establishments, 
there was a saving of 567,000/. for the 
Army, compared with the Committee’s es- 
timate. On the Navy estimate, there was 
a reduction of 100,000/., and the same 
saving in the Ordnance department. The 
total of the troops reduced from France 
was 20,126; at home and in the colonies, 
9443; artillery, 2035; grand total re- 
duced, including officers, 35,130. The 
Noble Lord then proceeded to read ex- 
tracts from the official returns, stating the 
official value of British commerce for the 
last four years, and he was happy to say 
that the last year had exceeded any pre- 
ceding one, even the extraordinary year 
1815. In making this statement, he could 
only take the first three quarters of the 
year ending in October, as the last quar- 
ter of the last year was not yet made 
out. In 1815, our exports amounted to 
35,231,000/. greater by nine or ten mil- 
lions than had been known in any former 
year. In1816, the amount was 28,837,000/, 
In 1817, it was $2,000,000/. and in 1818, 
35,335,000/. at least 100,000/, more than 
any former year. This statement would, 
he teusted, operate to expel all gloomy 
presages. Heconcluded with proposing 
the re-appointment of the Finance Com- 
miitee of last Parliament, with the sub- 
stitation of Sir G. Hill, and Mr. Smyth 
of Cambridge, for Sir T. Acland and Mr. 
C. Grant, who were not Members of the 
present Parliament. 

Mr. Tierney did uot anticipate much 
benefit from the Committee proposed. 
If the Noble Lord was right as to the 
flourishing state of our commerce, all the 
merchants were wrong. As to the supplies 
he had talked about, the Noble Lord for- 
got that there was a debt of upwards of 
3,000,000/. due to the Consolidated Fund, 
as well as other arrears of upwards of 
1,000,000/, so that the utmost we could 
expect to do, unless our revenue increased 
during the present year, would be to cry 
quits with the Consolidated Fund in Ja- 
nuary 1820. As far as he could see, the 
only sum really applicable to the service 
of the present year, was 7,000,000/. uu- 
less, indeed, we were to have the 1,000,000/. 

from 
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from France, which, on former occasions, 
we were told we were to have on the with- 
drawing of the troops. With a disposable 
revenue of then only 7,000,000/. we should, 
including the Sinking Fund, have an ex- 


penditure of 20,000,000/.: thus there 
would. be a deficiency of 13,000,000/. 
which, no doubt, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would raise by an issue of 
Exchequer Bills. 

Mr. Vansittart inferred from Mr. Tier- 
ney’s observations, that he was in favour 
of a vigorous system of taxation. If so, 
let him boldly avow his opinion. It was 
one in which he (Mr. V.) coincided, for 
we must either submit to a slow reduc- 
tion of our debt, or to a vigorous taxa- 
tion. Rapid steps were, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, rendered impossible, 
by the relief which the Parliament, though 
not with his recommendation, had given 
to the people. 

Mr. Ellice ascribed the large exports of 
last year to enormous speculations arising 
out of our excessive paper circulation. 
There was no market abroad in which 
British goods could not be purchased for 
SO or 40 per cent. under prime cost. 

Mr. Protheroe asserted, that great dis- 
tress prevailed in the commercial world. 

Mr, M‘ Donald conceived that Mr. Tier- 
ney was not so much in favour of a vigo- 
rous taxation as a vigorous reduction, 

Mr. H. Davis was apprehensive that 
the diminution of the paper in circulation 
would materially affect our export trade. 

The motion of Lord Castlereagh was then 
agreed to, and a Committee appointed 
accordingly. 

An issue of Exchequer Bills was 
agreed to in a Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

February 9. 

Mr. Wilberforce, in presenting a peti- 
tion from a body of Quakers for a revision 
of our criminal code, praised that sect 
for their early and persevering efforts 
for the Abolition of the Slave Tiade. 
He then observed, that it was impos- 
sible to advert to the question of a re- 
form of our criminal jurispradence, with- 
without expressing his deep regret, in com- 
mon with the whole House and Country, 
that it was now left for him to raise his 
feeble voice in that cause which had been 
so often and so ably advocated by one 
(Sir S. Romilly) whose name would be re- 
corded among the betiefactors of mankind, 
and whose memory would be fondly che- 
rished by all who reverenced either pub- 
lic or private virtue—/cheers from all sides) 
—a man whose general knowledge was 
only equalled by his professional attain- 
ments, and who brought to the subject all 
the lights of the understanding, and all the 
advantages of experience. The obliga- 
tions of the country to the unwearied la- 
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bours of that most distinguished and la- 
mented individual were acknowledged by 
friends and enemies—if, indeed, the term 
friends could be applied to those who 
loved him with devoted enthusiasm, or 
enemies to those who, while they resisted 
his propositions, had admitted the bene- 
voleuce of their object, and the admirable 
intentions of him who introduced them. 
He was a man ip whom public and pri- 
vate excellence were so united, and so 
equally balanced, that it was difficult to 
say which had the predominancé: those 
who knew him only as a Member of Par- 
liament would probably hold that his pub- 
lic principles had the predominance, 
while those who had enjoyed his friend- 
ship would feel satisfied that the general 
benevolence of his views and projects was 
exceeded by the endearing qualities of his 
domestic life. The country had been de- 
prived of his assistance whea most it was 
needed, and when he had proceeded but a 
few steps towards the completion of his 
object ; those steps had been made with 
caution, though without hesitativn ; and 
if his progress at first was resisted, oppo- 
sition in the end was disarmed by the per- 
suasion of his eloquence, and convicted 
by the force of his talents. (Continued 
cheers.) Although deprived of his chief 
advocate, it was still to be hoped that 
many supporters of the cause yet remain- 
ed, who, at least, in earnestness and zeal, 
were not behind the distinguished indivi- 
dual of whom he had spoken: it was, 
however, most sincerely to be lamented, 
that after all that had been said and writ- 
ten upon the subject of crimes and pu- 
nishments since the days of Howard, so 
little had yet been done to remedy the in- 
creasing evil against which the petition 
was directed. It had not been sufficient- 
ly considered that moral improvement 
ought to be the first great object, and that 
capital punishments would be rendered 
less frequent most effectually by dimi- 
nishing the disposition and the motives to 
crime. Mr, W. then referred to the be- 
nefits which had resulted from Mrs. Fry’s 
exertions to reform the female convicts in 
Newgate, and stated, that the late Mr. 
Justice Buller and Mr. Pitt were among 
those who conceived the number of capi- 
tal punishments should be reduced. 

Mr. S. Bourne moved for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to consider the state 
of the poor laws, and to report their opi- 
nion thereon, from time to time. He 
briefly adverted te the Reports of the late 
Committee, and the measures which, pur- 
suant thereto, were in train, at the period 
of the dissolution of the late Parliament. 

Mr. Curwen did not anticipate any be- 
nefit from a Committee. A radical re- 


medy for the evils of the poor laws could 
not be devised, unless the matter was se- 
riously 
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riously taken in hand by Government. It 
was now too late to get entirely rid of the 
primary error, that of a compulsory sys- 
tem of charity ; but the effects had be- 
come most alarming; the poor rates hav- 
ing, in 25 years, risen from 2,000,000/. to 
8,000,000/. Neither was this increase to 
be ascribed to the poorer classes as their 
own peculiar fault. Their poverty had 
been produced by three causes—excessive 
taxation, the depreciation of money, and 
the high prices of all articles of necessary 
use. If the causes were not removed, the 
effects would continue. If practical good 
was to be accomplished, it must be by 
looking fairly into those causes, and trac- 
ing their operation with boldness and ac- 
curacy. The financial situation of the 
country was almost desperate. Nothing, 
io his opinion, but some general sacrifice 
by the possessors of property, from the 
Crown downwards, could deliver us from 
that situation. 

Lord Castlereagh conceived that this was 
a matter on which, of all others, it was 
desirable to obtain a concurrence of all 
parties, and with regard to which it would 
have been very unwise in Government to 
outrun the deliberation of Parliament. As 
to the general state of the country, he 
would repeat that there was ao former 
instance of any country emerging from its 
difficulties with such rapidity as this did 
within the last year. 

Mr. W. Burrell said, that the rental of 
East Grinstead was 4000/. and this year 
the poor rates would amount to 4500/. 
The wages of the labourers in the stone 
quarries were only 6d. a day; they 
were consequently obliged to come on the 
parish for 1s. additional per day. 

Lord Castlereagh explained. 

Mr. P. Methuen thought the present 
state of the poor would be a lesson to Mi- 
nisters, that all taxes, in whatever form 
they may be imposed, must fall in the end 
on the labouring classes. 

Mr. L. Wellesley said, employment 
might be found for all the labouring poor, 
and he could not conceive a greater object 
for the attention of Government. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, in the 
parish in which he resided when in the 
country, there was an increase of dis- 
tress and of the number of the poor. 
There were about 200 cottages in the 
parish, but not one of them had a bit of 
ground. In the Ward which he represent- 
ed numbers were unable to pay the poor 
rates, and it required, in fact, continued 
efforts to keep them out of the workhouse. 

After some further conversation, the 
motion was agreed to, and the Committee 
was appointed accordingly. 

The Attorney General, after a short con- 
versation, in which himself, Mr. Denman, 
and Mr. Bernall, took part, obtained leave 
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to bring in a bill to abolish the proceed- 
ing of appeal of death, felony, or may- 
hem ; and all wager of battle, joining issue 
by battle, and trial of battle in writs of 
right, 

February 10. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow, with the leave of 
the House, brought in a Bill to repeal the 
laws which regulate or restrain the inte- 
rest of money. 





Hause or Lorps, Feb. 11. 

The Earl of Liverpool laid on the table 
papers relative to the negociations at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

Lord Holland enquired whether there 
was among them any papers respecting 
the Slave Trade, and also acopy of the 
Holy Alliance, or if it was intended to lay 
a copy of it before the House. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, the British 
Government approved of the principles of 
the compact alluded to, but was not a 
party thereto. That Alliance had been 
signed at Paris by the four Sovereigns 
themselves, without the intervention of any 
subordinate agent ; and, by the principles 
of the British Constitution, which required 
the intervention of responsible agents, the 
Prince Regent could not be a party in the 
same manner with the other Sovereigns. 
Under these circumstances, it was not 
deemed regular to lay a copy of the Trea- 
ty before the House. 





In the Commons, the same day, Sir J. 
Jackson moved for a Committee to enquire 
whether contagion or infection was inci- 
dent to epedemic diseases. 

Mr. W. Wynn thought this was a sub- 
ject more fit for the enquiry of medical 
men than a Committee of the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. F. Robinson explained the bearing 
of the question upon the interests of Com- 
merce, as affected by the quarantine laws, 
A reference had been made to the College 
of Physicians on the subject, and their 
opinion was, that the doctrine on which 
the quarantine regulations had been found- 
ed was correct, Still facts had been stated 
which rendered it a matter of doubt whe- 
ther the plagne itself was contagious, 

Mr. FW. Wynn, upon this explanation, 
said he should not oppose the motion. 

Sir J. Jackson said that Dr. Roberts, 
who had been 24 years at St. Ba:tholo- 
mew’s Hospital, had informed him that 
he scarcely ever knew an instance of fe- 
ver being contagious. Motion agreed to. 





House or Lorps, Feb. 12. 

The Royal assent was given by Com- 
mission to the Bill for the custody of his 
Majesty’s person, and the Westminster 
Hustings Bill. 

Iu 
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In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Mansfield presented a petition from the 
jourueymen woollen manufacturers of Lei- 
cester, setting forth their distressed con- 
dition, and complaining of the introduction 
of a spurious article. 

Mr. Pares said, he knew that great 
numbers were unemployed, and that thuse 
employed had only 15d. or 16d. a-day. 

February 15. 

Sir W. Cuningham Fairlie having been 
reported not duly qualified to sit for Leo- 
minster, it was ordered that the return 
should be amended by inserting the name 
of J, Harcourt, esq. 

On the motion of Mr. Grenfell, several 
returns were ordered from the Bank re- 
lative to notes and post-bills. He also gave 
notice, that after the holidays he should 
submit a motion respecting the allowance 
of 280,000/. to the Bank, for managing 
the concerns of the public debt. 

Lord Castlereagh brought up a large 
mass of papers relative to negociations 
with foreign Powers, on the subject of the 
Slave Trade ; and in answer to a question 
from Mr. Smythe, said, great difficulties 
had been found in filling up the list of 
Commissioners to be sent out, under the 
treaties with the Peninsular Powers. 

Mr. Wilberforce remarked, that every 
day’s delay in sending them out was 
signing the death warrant of hundreds of 
their fellow creatures. 

The Attorney General having moved the 
committal of the Law of Appeal Repeal 
Bill, Sie Francis Burdeti said he should, 
in a future stage, move a saving clause as 
to the right of appeal in cases of murder. 

Sir J. Mackintosh did not see how any 
part of the law could be suffered to re- 
main, without leaving a principle equally 
inconsistent with humanity and justice. 
( Hear, hear.) The objections to the re- 
peal of that part of it which applied to 
cases of murder, rested upon no better 
authority than the observations of Junius 
upon the case of the Kennedys. 

February 16. 

Sir J. Newport obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill for better securing the lives of 
shipwrecked seamen and passengers. The 
object of the proposed measure is to ex- 
tend to the purpose just stated the rewards 
now granted for the preservation of the 
cargoes. 

The House having gone into a Com- 
mittee on the Acts respecting the assessed 
taxes on horses, Mr. Curwen complained 
of the frequency of surcharges in the col- 
lection of these taxes. This mode of sur- 
charging excited infinite odium against 
the Government, without occasioning any 
considerable increase of revenue. 

Mr. Luskington thought there could be 
no objection to continue the Act of last 
year, in a Committee on which, the Hon, 
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Gentleman might propose an afmendment. 

Different constructions certainly prevailed 

in different parts of the kingdom, an evil 

which ought undoubtedly to be remedied. 
February V1. 

Sir W. Curtis took the oaths and his 
seat for Bletchingly. 

A petition was received from certain 
inhabitants of Dorsetshire, for subjecting 
lead mines to the poor rates. 

On a petition from land-owners in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, for a Commit- 
tee on the Corn Laws, Sir R. Wilson ex- 
pressed his surprise at the perseverance 
of the landlords and farmers, in present- 
ing such petitions, after the unequivocal 
declaration made on the subject by Mi- 
nisters. Was it intended again to exas- 
perate the feelings of the publick against 
the existing corn laws? The agricultural 
interest had been most fortunate to get 
what they now enjoyed, and he was certain 
that they ought to be well satisfied with 
gains which were the losses of the rest of 
the country. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley, who presented the 
petition, said he had great doubts whe- 
ther this was a fit time for urging the 
claims of the petitioners; but it was his 
duty, as a Member of the House, to submit 
their humble request to its consideration. 

Mr. Alderman Mod said, the better 
way would be to move at once for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, the negativing of which 
would set the matter to rest, and satisfy 
the country. 

Mr. W. Wynn deprecated these repeat- 
ed discussions on a topic so calculated to 
excite a general ferment. With regard 
to the petitioners, he was well persuaded 
that nothing could be gained for them, 
and much might be lost, by any new at- 
tempt at legislation. 

Mr. S. Wortley said he had no intention 
of moving for a Committee, 

Sir J. Graham said, that in his part of 
the country they were well satisfied with 
the law as it stood. 

On the motion of Mr. Protheroe, a Se- 
lect Committee was appointed to consider 
the Acts now in force respecting the high- 
ways and turnpike roads in England and 
Wales; and to enquire into the expedi- 
ency of making better regulations for their 
repair, 

After a pretty general preliminary con- 
versation, the House went into a Commit- 
tee on the Chimney-Sweepers’ Regulation 
Bill. The Committee agreed that the age 
below which climbing boys could not be 
apprenticed should be 14, and that the 
penalty for each violation of this clause, 
proved before two magistrates, should not 
exceed 50/, nor be less than 101, It was 
also agreed, that the Act should begin to 
Operate on the Ist of May, 1821. 

Some conversation took place among 
Messrs. 
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Messrs. Alderman Wood, Bennet, and Om- 
manney, on the practice of boys, after the 
termination of their apprenticeships, re- 
turning upon their parishes, and the 
effects of chimney-sweeping on the looks 
and limbs of boys. Mr. Ommanney, who 
had been overseer in town and country, 
maintaining, that none had been ever 
known to him to return upon the parish, 
but that all had felt a firmness and deter- 
mination to go forward in life, and that 
all be had ever seen of them wore happy 
countenances, so good and buoyant were 
their spirits. Mr. Bennet, on the contrary, 
contending, that without reference to any 
other authority, his own eyes must con- 
vince him while he goes along the streets, 
that they are miserable victims, with bent 
legs, humped backs, distorted bodies, and 
miserable, distressed, dejected counte- 
nances. Mr. Alderman Wood remark- 
ed, that if glee of countenance could ever 
be discovered through the covering of 
soot, it must have been occasioned by re- 
cent escape from eminent peril in a chim- 
ney. Mr. Ommanney affirmed, that chim- 
ney-sweepers had often gone into the 
navy. Sir Isaac Coffin said he had never 
known one there. 
February 18. 

Mr. Bennet addressed the House at 
great length on the evils attending the 
present system of transportation of con- 
victs to New South Wales, and defects in 
the present mode of governing that colony, 
which placed the persons and property of 
20,000 Englishmen at the arbitrary dis- 
posal of the Governor, without the re- 
straint even of a council. He complained 
that the Governor opened and shut the 
ports on principles so capricious, that 
neither the agriculturists ngr merchants 
knew how to regulate their dealings; that 
he ordered three men, one of them a free- 
man, an artist of great ingenuity, to be 
publicly flogged, for going through a hole 
in the wall of his park; that he levied 
taxes to the amount of 20,000/. a-year 
without the authority of Parliament; and 
that he had licensed 52 public-houses, 
many of which were infamous brothels. 
Mr. B. concluded with moving, that a 
Committee be appointed to enquire into 
the system of transportation, and the state 
of the colony of New South Wales, and to 
report their opinion to the House. 
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Lord Cast eonceived that the ob- 
ject of the Hon. Gentleman would be best 
attained by connecting the proposed en- 
quiry with that into the state of the gaols, 
which he (Lord C) intended to move for ; 
and the state of the criminal code he also 
considered another branch of the same 
subject. The Committee of 1812, of which 
the late Sir S. Romilly was a member, 
concluded their report with stating, that, 
of late years, the Government had turned 
its particular attention to the means of 
improving the state of the colony at New 
South Wales; and he could now inform the 
House, that a Commissioner was about to 
proceed thither to enquire on the spot as 
to the practicability of better arrange- 
ments. Under these circumstances he 
should move the previous question. 

In the sequel of the debate, which lasted 
till midnight, the original motion was sup- 
ported by Mr. Wilberforce, Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh, Mr. Buxton, Mr. Wynn, and Mr, 
Forbes ; and opposed by Mr. Goulbourn, 
Sir B. Martin, Mr. Canning, and Mr. B. 
Bathurst. The previous question was then 
carried by a majority of 139 to 93. 





February 19. 

A long conversation took place, upon a 
motion by Mr. Dawson, which was carried, 
for the appointment of a Committee to 
consider the Act of the last Session, rela- 
tive to presentments by Grand Juries in 
Ireland. 

Lord Cuistlereagh obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to carry into effect the Conven- 
tions for the liquidation of the claims of 
British merchants on France. His Lord- 
ship incidentally noticed, that no relief or 
protection was to be expected from this 
Government by speculators in the foreign 
funds, in cases of war breaking out, He 
also said, that when the persons who had 
preferred their claims prior to the period 
mentioned in the notice given by the Com- 
missioners, had been satisfied, those who 
had good claims, but had neglected to 
prefer them in time, would be entitled to a 
division of the surplus, if any remained, 

Afier a conversation relative to the 
Treaties with the Peninsular Powers for 
the abolition of the slave trade, a motion 
by Mr. Smythe for copies of the instruc- 
tions to the commissioners and naval com- 
manders was agreed to. 


——_—— SS 
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SuprpLeMeNtT TO THE Lonpon GazeTTE. 

India Board, Feb, 24, 1819.—Dispatches 
have been received from the Governor- 
General in Council at Fort William, and 
from the Governor in Council of Bombay, 
coutaining statements of operations, of 
which the official accounts had not pre- 
viously been received. 


[We shall merely notice the dates of 
these documents, and a few of the more 
remarkable particulars to which they re- 
fer.—Ebrr. ] 

Dispatch addressed by the Governor in 
Council at Bombay to the Court of Direc- 
tors, dated Sept. 12, 1817.—** Capt. Swan- 
ston, of the Madras Establishment, charged 

a body 
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a body of 400 of the Enemy, and put them 
to flight.” 

From Major-gen. Marshall to the Ad- 
jatant-general, dated Camp, Beechee Tal, 
Dee. 15, 1817.—** We did not arrive at 
the foot of the Ghaut till between two and 
three o’clock yesterday afternoon ; when, 
hearing that the united Durrahs of Was- 
sel Mahomed and Kurreem Khbaun had 
not left their camp, I ordered the division 
to mount theGhaut. Brigadier Newbery, 
seeing a body of Pindarries, very judi- 
ciously ordered the cavalry to charge. 
The Durrahs, a few hours before, bad 
moved off with their families and baggage, 
leaving a thousand or two of the ficetest 
horses to cover their retreat. It was one 
thousand of these the cavalry pursued, 
and killed between 40 and 50; but the 
terror and dismay of the Durrahs was 
extreme.” 

From Major-gen. Donkin to Marquis of 
Hastings, dated Camp, on the Parbuttee, 
Dec, 17.—*“ I this morning, about two 
hours before day-light, surprised a small 
camp of about 250 Pindarries, 20 of whom 
were killed or wounded, about six were 
taken, and the rest escaped in the dark. 
This proved to be the camp of the family 
of Kurreem Khaun, They had been to 
seek a refuge iv a neighbouring fort, which 
the Killedar had refused. ‘Two of the 
prisoners assert that Kurreem’s son was in 
the camp in charge of the family, and a 
young man had been killed who answers 
to the description given of him. I am un- 
able to pursue Kurreem Khaun to-mor- 
row, as I have outmarched all my sup- 
plies. He left this place yesterday, but 
is now 30 miles off. He two days ago 
gave away all his goods and baggage, 
burnt his tents, and dismissed bis women 
and camp followers ; he has retained only 
three or four thousand of his best soldiers, 
with whom he is pressing for the Morum- 
dra pass, according to some accounts, and 
according to others to Sheerghur, a fort 
near Luckutpoor, but into which I con- 
clude Zalem Sing will refuse him admit- 
tance. After surprising the camp, I de- 
tached Lieut.-col. Gardiner with his frou- 
tier horse after a party of Pindarries I had 
intelligence of in this direction; they were 
about three or four hundred ; he attacked 
and dispersed them, killing about 12 or 
14, and taking 32 camels, some of them 
valuably laden. Their Bazar is also this 
moment brought in. Your Lordship will 
see by this account that the Pindarries no 
longer exist hereabout as a formidable 
power; they appear to be scattered over 
the face of the country, without resources, 
plans, or hopes.” 

From Lieut.-col, Adams to the Adjutant- 
gen. dated Camp, Gogurney, Dec, 25.— 
*« Having received intelligence that a body 
of Pindarries had just descended the Targe 


Ghaut, I detached Capt. Roleerst with 
the Ist Rohilla cavalry in pursuit, and 
have the pleasure to annex his report, 
stating that he had the good fortune to 
overtake and disperse them. The num- 
ber of the Pindarries appears to have been 
about 400, and the distance marched by 
the Ist Robilla Cavalry, including pursuit, 
nearly 60 miles.” 

From Brig.-gen. Hardyman to the Adju- 
tant-gen. dated Camp, Jubbulpore, Dec, 
20.—‘* Yesterday I had the honour to re- 
port, for the information of the Com- 
mander in Chief the total rout of the 
Enemy before Jubbulpore. Since then, 
and in the course of yesterday afternoon, 
the town and gurry of Jubbulpore: have 
been entirely evacuated by armed people 
of every description.” 

From Major-gen. Brown to the Adjutant 
General, dated Camp, near Jowud, Jan. 
29, 1818.—* Capt. Caulfield, who had 
demanded that Bhow Sing and Imaum 
Buksh should be given up, as men who 
had been found to have screened and pro- 
tected the Pindarries, finding only delays 
and evasions, I informed the Bhow yes- 
terday that his intercourse with bim was 
atanend until these men were surrender- 
ed: he persisted in making evasions and 
excuses, and in the mean time Bhow Sing 
was preparing to make off. Upon finding 
that his cavalry was saddling, I sent down 
a squadron close to his camp, with orders 
to attack him if he moved ; but upon the 
squadron passing near their camp a fire of 
matchlocks and three guns was opened 
upon them. This commencement of hos- 
tilities pat an end to all doubt of the cha- 
racter in which the Bhow had placed bim- 
self. Two horse artillery guns, brought 
up to the aid of the cavalry, drove his men 
from their guns into the fort; and as the 
fire was continued, | blew open the gate, 
and forced my way into the town uoder a 
heavy fire, but with litle loss,” 

From Major-gen. Brown to the Adjutant 
General, dated Camp, Jownd, Jan. 30.— 
* The Enemy’s loss must have been very 
severe, certainly not less than 1000 killed 
and wounded, Ours, I am happy to say, 
has been very trifling.” 

From Mr. Russell, Resident at Hydra- 
bad, to Mr. Adam, Secretary to the Go- 
vernor-General, dated Jan. 23.—** | have 
the honour to send you, for the notice of 
the Governor General, copies of Major 
Doveton’s Report, to Brig. gen. Pritzler, 
describing two little affairs which our ca- 
valry had had with the Peishwa’s army, 
Jan. 7th and 17th. Nothing can shew more 
clearly the contemptible character of the 
Peishwa’s troops, than that 10,000 of them 
were routed by three squadrons, amount- 
ing to only 280 swords.” 

From Major Doveton to Brigadier-gen. 
Pritzler, dated Jan. 8.—‘ At the —— 
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of two miles from the head of the columu 
of infautry, { came up with six or seven 
handred of the Enemy’s horse ; numer- 
ous ravines and nullahs greatly impeded 
my progress, and observing no inclina- 
tion on the part of this contemptible body 
of the Enemy to stand the charge, I di- 
récted the advanced squadron to break 
aud pursue; about 60 or 70 of the Ene- 
my were cut up; thirty small horses and 
tatoos, together with some swords, spears, 
a camel, and some prisoners, taken.” 
From Major Doveton to Brigadier-gen. 
Pritzler, dated Jan. 18.—*‘* Yesterday, a 
little after two o’clock, P. M. intelligence 
was brought that the cavalry picket were 
pressed by a large body of horse, and 
that numerous others were collecting on 
a height about three miles in front of the 
camp. I immediately repaired to the 
spot, and in my way ordered out the 
pickets coming on duty to support the old, 
In about a quarter of an hour afterwards 
a galloper and two squadrons, under 
Major Daws, coming up, I joined them, 
and moved down upon a road leading 
across the nullah. I pashed on to attack 
a body of 3000. I charged and routed 
this body, and was on the point of order- 
ing Out pursuers, when another almost as 
numerous made its appearance on my 
left flank withia 600 yards. I charged 
and dispersed them, but was again brought 
up by another body more numerous than 
the first. I wheeled the squadron, charg- 
ed, and pursued them to some distance. 
About ten minates afterwards, the brigade 
of gallopers, under Major Cleaveland, 
joined me. They were opened with good 
effect on masses of the flying Enemy.” 
From Major M‘Pherson, commanding at 
Hoosingabad, to the Adjutant General, 
dated Camp Colesunch, Jan. 23.—* 1 con- 
sidered it a necessary step to obtain pos- 
session of the fort of Soouy ¥, [ accordingly 
marched with 500 men of the 2d batt. 10th 
reg. and 2d batt, 23d, 200 Robilla cavalry, 
two 18-pounders, and two 6-pounders, 
field pieces, and arrived before the place 
at twelve of the 2istinst. I immediately 
summoned Khundvo Pundit then in the 
fort to evacuate it, granting him two hours 
to make his preparations, to which he 
agreed. At the expiration of the time al- 
lowed I demanded the fulfilment of his 
agreement, but he evaded it for some 
time, and finding that he did not intend to 
give up the fort, but had merely in view 
to gain time, I ordered the guns to a po- 
sition distant 300 yards from that. post, 
which had been selected by Lieut. Wal- 
cott for breaching. The guns were served 
with the utmost «kill and precision, and I 
eoujectured from the appearance of the 
wall that a breach would have effected by 





* Situated to the South of Hoosingabad- 


sunset; but after having fired nearly 200 
rounds, I was, in consequence of the even -« 
ing’s being far advanced, necessitated to 
order the firing to cease, The Enemy 
taking advantage of the cessation of our, 
fire retired from the fort in small parties, 
One of these bodies, amounting to about 
50. was attacked and dispersed, leaving 
15 men killed by the party under Lieat, 
Macqueen.” 3 

From Major-gen. Donkin, to the Adju- 
tant General, daied Camp Raepoor, Feb. 
11 —* I arrived with part of the division 
uuder my command, and took possession 
of the fort of Raepoor?+, and f shall in 
the course of a day or two, deliver it over 
to the agent of the Oudipoor Rajah: it 
was furmerly in possession of Bapoo Sin- 
dia, whose troops marched out this morn- 
ing by capitulation.” 

From the same, dated Camp, Nanke- 
rowly, Feb. 14,— The forts J of Rajh- 
nugger and Deeaghur surrendered to the 
division under my command yesterday, 
upon the condition of my allowing them 
to march out with their arms and pri- 
vate property.” 

From the same, to Mr. Secretary Adam, 
dated Camp, Nuth Dwarrah, Feb. 21.— 
*[ had directed the Deputy Quarter- 
master-gen. to proceed to Koomulnair §, 
to present the order of Uswuat Rao for its 
surrender, and to make the best terms he 
could with the garrison.” 

From the same, dated Camp Lowah, 
Feb. 26.—* You will have heard from 
Capt. Tod of the evacuation of the for- 
tress of Koomulnair, on the terms origi- 
nally demanded of me, namely, the ac- 
tual payment, on the spot, of the whole 
of the arrears of the garrison.” 

From Lieut.-gen. Sir T. Hislup, bart. 
G.C. B. to the Governor-geueral and Com- 
mander in Chief, dated Camp, Sindwah jf, 
Feb. 23.—* I arrived at this place yes- 
terday, and having had the necessary 
communication with the Killedar, the fort 
was this morning taken possession of by 
our troops.” 

From Lieut.-col. Vanrenan, to Mr. Se- 
cretary Adam, dated Camp, Rampoora 
March 13.—The fort and district of Ram- 
poora have this day been taken possession 
of by the detachment under my command, 
The garrison have surrendered upon re- 
ceiving their arrears.” 

From the Governor in Council at Bom- 
bay, to the Court of Directors, dated Sept. 





t+ A fort in the territory of Oudipoor, 
one of the Rajpoot States. 

} Forts in the territory of Oudipoor, 
one of the Rajpoot States, 

§ A fortress in the territory of the Rajah 
of Oudipour. 

|| A fort in Candeish, SO miles N. of 
Talneir. 
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12, —* Brig,-gens. Doveton and Smith, 
having met at Jaulna, concerted opera- 
tions for pursuing the Peishwa, and march- 
ed from thence, the former on the Ist, 
and the latter on the 2d of April, for that 
purpose. His Highness appears to have 
been much disconcerted by the seizure of 
Appa Saheb, who had been expected to 
join him.” 

From Lieut.-col.Scott toLieut.-col. Adams, 
commanding the Nagpore Subsidiary 
Force, dated Camp, Wurodah, April 3.— 
‘| reached this place about eight in the 
morning, and having just taken up our posi- 
tion, a body of horse was observed coming 
upon our right flank; I immediately mov- 
ed after them with the cavalry, horse ar- 
tillery, and Captain Pedlar’s horse, and 
pursued them rapidly for about five miles, 
when finding further pursuit was useless, 
I returned to this ground. It appears that 
the party we attacked consisted of about 
five or six hundred men, and belonged to 
Gunput Row and Muddun Sing, and Gok- 
la’s brother; the prisoners also agree (on 
separate examination), that the Peishwa, 
Gunput Row, Ram Deen, and Trimbuck- 
jee, have united their forces; and also 
that the whole of their force amounted to 
about 40 thousand, with 2 or 3 guns,” 

From Mr. Russell, Resident at Hydra- 
bad, to Mr. Secretary Adam, dated April 
16, enclosing the following dispatch from 
Major Woodhouse to the Resident at Hy- 
drabad, dated Neormul, April 13.—*« I 
wrote to you yesterday evening, when on 
my march, to ascertain the route and in- 
tentions of Muddun Sing, who with a party 
of Mahratta horse had got down the ghauts. 
It fortunately chanced that the party of 
the Aumil of Neermul] were just collected ; 
I therefore thought an opportunity offered 
of giving the Knemy an alert, and pur- 
sued the rouie | expected he would take 
with 40 horse of the Aumil, 40 of Captain 
Davis’s reformed horse, 70 meo of Rajah 
Chundoo Loll’s battalion, and 80 Rohillas 
and Sirdars in the service of Mundoos 
Khan. Between 12 and one o’clock this 
morning, the guides led me down close 
to where the horse lay, namely, a mile 
East of Tembronee, and I accordingly 
formed for attack, seeing every probabi- 
lity of success from the nature of the 
ground. I then entered their camp, and 
marched through it in every direction. 
Two of the Enemy were killed, several 
wounded, and three taken prisoners: the 
tent of the Sidar, and a number of tattoos, 
bullocks, &c. were secured as plunder by 
my people. A little before day light I 
continued my march to Tembronee, 
where I took post. The prisoners say, 


that Mudduo Sing’s party consisted of 
1,500 horse ; I think they appeartoamount 
to 1,200 or more.” 
From the Governor in Council at Bom- 
o 
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bay to the Court of Directors, dated 
12,—** Some forts to the Northward of the 
range of hills dividing the Beema from 
the Godavery, namely, Ruttaunghur, Ko- 
talghur, Allumghur, and Muddunghur, 
were taken by Captain Barton with a 
detachment of the 2d battalion of the 4th 
regiment of native infantry, who ascended 
the Ghauts from the Northern Coacan. 
He was also of great use by his judicious 
communications with the Bheel Chiefs and 
people of the neighbouring districts, in 
preventing their active hostility. A very 
gallant affair took place under Lieut. 
Crosby, a young officer left in command 
at Mahe, who hearing of a party of Arabs, 
Mabrattas, and Patans, nearly 500 in num- 
ber, being posted at Poladpore, made a 
rapid movement with his detachment, con- 
sisting of 75 rank and file and 140 auxi- 
liary horse, surprised them, and, in a 
quarter of an hour, completely routed 
them with severe loss. The cruisers of 
your marine establishment under the 
command of Lieuts. Robson and Dommi- 
cette, co-operated in the reduction of the 
forts in the Concan, with a zeal and gal- 
lantry very creditable to that branch of 
your service. The conduct of the last- 
mentioned officer in particular was very 
conspicuous throughout the whole of the 
operations on that coast.” 

Extract of a Report from Lieut. Ward- 
low, dated Baitool ¥.— On July 20th, 
Capt. Sparkes, with a detachment, con- 
sisting of one subadar, one jemadar, four 
havildars, four naicks, and 99 sepoys, 
crossed the river Taptee, and had not got 
above one and a half coss beyond that river, 
when he perceived about 2000 horsemen, 
and 1500 Arabs, coming on to attack him; 
he immediately took advantage of a ravine 
that was close at hand, and took post 
there ; in this situation he remained for 
an hour, keeping the Enemy at bay, and 
killing a number of them, without losing a 
man. Capt. Sparkes, finding the Enemy 
were attempting to surround him, ordered 
his company to take possession of a small 
height close to the ravine ; this they suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing, but Capt. Sparkes 
was wounded slightly in the attempt; a 
square was formed ou the top of the hill, 
when a dreadful fire was commenced on 
both sides, and was continued for two 
hours, during which time, the Arabs charg- 
ed three times, but were beat back with 
loss; at this time, however, Capt. Sparkes’s 
small party were considerably reduced, 
having lost one jemadar, and 41 men. The 
Enemy, on seeing this, made a fourth 
charge, and were again beat back; the se- 
poys followed down the hill, driving the Ene- 
my before them, with the intention of get- 





* Situated to the North of the Taptee, 
70 m. N, W. of Nagpore. 
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ting possession of another hill to the right, 
which was a stronger position. In attempt- 
ing this, Capt. Sparkes received a mortal 
wound, the subadar was also wounded, 
and a number of sepoys killed. In this 
critical state of affairs, the Enemy, both 
horse and foot, closed in; the subadar, 
although unable to stand, seized a loaded 
musket, killed one sowar, bayoneted a 
second, and took his sword, with which 
he defended himself for a considerable 
time; at last he received a shot which 
proved fatal. The sepoys defended them- 
selves with the greatest bravery, but were 
at last so completely overpowered by num- 
bers (their ammunition being expended) ; 
that they were all either killed or wounded ; 
about ten of the latter have since been 
brought into camp, and I am in great 
hopes that the most of them will recover.” 

Extracts from a Report from Capt. W. 
Gordon to Capt. Bayley, Military Assist- 
ant to the Resident, dated Camp, Comp- 
tah, Sept. 18.—‘* At day-break I moved 
down to attack the town of Comptab, in 
three columns, The left column under Lt. 
Thullier moved down in a most gallant 
style, every second man carrying a facine 
to fill the ditch; having thrown them in, 
they forced their way into the town, and 
drove all before them in the noblest man- 
ner, killing many, and forcing the rest to 
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take to the plain, who were immediately at- 
tacked by two columns of Capt. Pediar’s 
auxiliary horse, posted to the right and left, 
the right under myself, and the left under 
Cornet Wilkinson ; both columns did great 
execution, killing from 3 to 400 men.— 
An attempt was made to blow open the 
gate with the six-pounder, “ut without 
success; an elephant driver, by a pre- 
sent of 200 rupees, was induced to bring 
up his elephant to it, with which the first 
gate was forced open. On our arrival at 
the second gate Chimna Potail held up a 
flag of truce, and I gave him my hand as 
a pledge for his life and that of his family. 
Chimua Potail says, his force amounted 
to upwards of 2000 men, and not a gun 
amongst them. The loss of the Enemy 
may amount to from 5 to600 men. I 
have every reason to be highly satisfied 
with all engaged.—In the town we have 
taken a gun larger than a six-pounder, 
which yesterday was brought from Lanjee, 
also four zumboors and many gingals.” 

In a further Report, Capt. Gordon men- 
tions the Jemedar’s party of the 6th Ben- 
gal cavalry as most conspicuous through- 
out the battle. They are most gallant 
soldiers. 

Killed, 4 sepoys. —Wounded, 2 jema- 
dars, 4 havildars, 3 naicks, 40 sepoys: 
1 jemadar, 7 duffadars of horse. 


A 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


’ FRANCE. 

In the Chamber of Peers, on the 20th 
ult. it appears a proposition was made 
by the Marquis de Barthelemy, the ob- 
ject of which was to beseech the King that 
he would be pleased to grant a projet de 
fot for making such a change in the or- 
ganization of the electoral colleges, as 
might appear to be indispensably neces- 
sary. This being the first formal attack 
made by the Ultra-Royalists in the Legis- 
lature, upon the election law, gave rise to 
a warm, nay fierce discussion; so much 
so, that the term “ Revolutionist” es- 
caped the lips of the Duc de Fitzjames, 
in an altercation with M. Boissy d’Anglas. 
The Ministers in the Chamber earnestly 
opposed the motion of M. Barthelemy. 
M. de Cazes declared that it was the most 
fatal measure which could proceed from 
the Chamber of Peers. The result, how- 
ever, was, that on a division, the Cham- 
ber decided in favour of entertaining the 
proposal, by a majority of 89 to 49, thus 
leaving the Government in a minority.— 
Tt is not, however, at all likely to be car- 
ried through the lower House. Next to 
the abolition of the Charter itself, this is 
the most important subject that could 
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come under the consideration of the 
Chambers. 

On the 15th inst. the President of the 
Chamber of Deputies announced, offi- 
cially, his receipt from the Peers of their 
resolution with regard to M. Barthelemy’s 
proposition on the Election Law. After a 
short debate, this message was referred to 
the Bureaux, which were to assemble on 
the morrow.—The King seems resolute to 
show the world, that he is sincere and ear- 
nest in the support which he lends to his 
Ministers. On a late occasion, he deli- 
berately over-looked M. Barthelenry, who 
stood near his throne; and gave Messrs. 
Laine and Ravez an equally cold recep- 
tion. 

The Journal des Debats states, that it 
was understood the Duke of Richelieu had 
disposed of the grant decreed to him, in 
favour of the hospitals of Bourdeaux. The 
Duke was greatly piqued at the opposi- 
tion which the motion on this subject en- 
countered in the Chambers; and by the 
manner in which he has disposed of the 
grant, gains the praise of benevolence, 
and indulges the expression of his disdain. 

On the 1Sth of March, the King is- 
sued a Royal Ordinance for the crea- 
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tion of fifty new Peers, for the purpose 
of ensuring a majority in the Upper 
Chamber, They consist of Marshals of 
Buonaparte, 6; Members of the House 
of Peers of the 100 days, 22; Members 
of the House of Representatives of the 100 
days, 3; Ministers of Buonaparte, 9 ; 
Lieuts.-gen. of Buonapatte, 15 ; Chamber- 
lains of Buonaparte, 3; Surgeons, 2; un- 
known Peers, 6; decided Royalist, 1.— 
The second Article rans thus: — “ The 
terms of the first Article of our ordinance 
of the 25th of August, 1817, are specially 
dispensed with in favour of the above- 
named Peers. Iu consequence whereof, 
the said Peers will immediately take their 
seats in the Chamber of Peers, although 
they may not previously have established 
the majorat required by the act above 
mentioned. Nevertheless, the said Peers, 
to enjoy the privileges of our ordinance of 
the 19th of Aug. 1815, and render the 
dignity of Peerage hereditary in their fa- 
milies, must establish a majorat annexed 
to the title, which will be conferred upon 
them by our letters patent. They will 
take rank of Peerage in the Chamber, 
agreeably to the title of which they have 
established the majorat. Until the esta- 
blishment of their majorats, they will 
take rank after the Peer last nominated 
and received, according to the order of 
nomination observed in the present ordi- 
nance.” 

The names of many of the newly-created 
Peers will excite surprise. The very first 
name is that of Marshal Suchet, who re- 
viled the Bourbons during the hundred 
days. Marshal Moncey, who was stripped 
of his Peerage for adhering to Buonaparte, 
and deprived of his Marshal's staff for re- 
fusing to preside at the trial of Marshal 
Ney. Count Chaptal, notorious for his 
animosity to the Bourbons, and his at- 
tachment to Buonaparte. Gen. Cham- 
pagny (Duke of Cadore), a favourite Mi- 
nister of Buonaparte. Count Dejean, a 
most zealous Buonapartist. Count La- 
cepede, a man highly favoured by Buo- 
naparte. Count Mollien, Buonaparte’s 
Minister of Finance during the hundred 
days. Count Ponte Coulant, a most ac- 
tive person in Buonaparte’s Chamber of 
Peers during the hundred days, General 
Rapp, a favourite Aid-du-camp of Buo- 
naparte, and one of the first who joined 
him during the hundred days. “Marshal 
Davoust, the last who clung to the fallen 
fortunes of Napoleon—who fired upon the 
bearer of the Bourbon flag, at Hamburgh, 
atter the Restoration—who was the first 
person invested with command, and the 
last who abandoned it, during Buona- 
parte’s second reign. 

The new Peers, or their partizans, have 
adupted an effective mode of asserting 
their equality with the noble families of 
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the old regime. They have published, 
from old records, an account of the origin 
of several of what are considered the most 
distinguished families of France. The 
founders of these appear to have been 
quite as humble as the Nobles of the Re- 
volution. 

Disturbances are said to have broken 
out at Nismes, in consequence of the ge- 
neral feeling produced by the attack of 
the Ultra Royalists on the Election Law. 
On the 7th inst. a large assemblage was 
formed in front of the Theatre ; when 
many violent indications of the unsettled 
state of the public mind were exhibited by 
the populace. The Magistrates inter- 
posed, but without effect. The patrols, 
employed to keep order in the streets, 
were insulted and pelted by the people. 
No blood, however, was lost, nor any se- 
rious injuries sustained; and on the fol- 
lowing day, the arrival of Col. de Briche, 
commandant of the district, with 500 men, 
suppressed the tumult, and restored tran- 
quillity. — The private correspondence 
from Paris gives the following explanation 
of the affair :— 

**On the 9th and 10th of March, an 
Ultra Royalist movement took place at 
Nismes, The men who committed so 
many excesses in 1815, the assassins of 
General Lagarde, have taken advantage 
of the departure of the Swiss regiment of 
Bleuler, to re-assemble in great numbers 
on the public walks, to re-echo their an- 
cient cry of cannibals—Tke Bourbons, or 
Death! The Protestants immediately 
shut themselves up in their houses, and 
prepared to sell their lives dearly. The 
National Guard, commanded by the Mar- 
quis de Pange (one of the 60 new Peers), 
armed themselves, as well as the Gendar- 
merie. ‘Twenty of the rioters were ar- 
rested ; but they were almost immediately 
rescued by a strong body. The voice of 
Reason appeared to be at last heard ; for 
at the departure of the courier, tranquil- 
lity was nearly restored. The new Pre- 
fect of Nismes, M. d’Haussez, who was at 
Paris, set out in great haste this night to 
repair to his post. It is said that he is 


‘provided with very full and ample powers.” 


On the 15th instant, the Minister of Fi- 
nance brought forward in the Chamber of 
Deputies the Budget of 1819. The whole 
national expenditure appears by the offi- 
cial statements to be 889,210,000 francs, 
or about 37,050,000/. sterling ; being an 
increase over the year 1818 of upwards 
of 89,000,000 francs, or near 4,000,000/. 
The increase has taken place chiefly in 
the consolidated and funded debt (occa- 
sioned by the departure of the Army of 
Occupation), in the foreign department, 
and that of the marine. The Minister 
held out, however, the prospect of a pro- 
gressive amelioration in those burdens. 
* Thanks 
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“‘ Thanks to the long calm (said his Ex- 
cellency) guaranteed to Europe, our in- 
dustry will provide new elements of pros- 
perity, the benefits of which will extend 
to our finances.” After some observa- 
tions upon the relief afforded to France by 
the evacuation of the kingdom, the Mi- 
nister presented a projet of law to effect 
the financial measures detailed in his 
speech. 

The Moniteur states, that the French 
Navy need no longer look to the North of 
Europe for pitch and tar, which, though 
always indigenous in the department of 
the Landes, have not hitherto been pre- 
pared in such a manner as to answer the 
purposes of the Royal Marine. M. dela 
Borde has, however, succeeded in ren- 
dering them perfectly fit for use. 

A horrible murder was committed a few 
days since at Angiers: A butcher cut in 
two, witha large knife, a man of whom 
he was jealous, and buried not far from 
his house the two parts of the body. His 
dog, however, who had witnessed the in- 
terment, scratched up the earth and un- 
covered the head: by this means the mur- 
der was discovered, and the murderer 
taken into custody. 

Sratistics or Evrore.— The pre- 
sent population of Europe amounts to 
177,221,600persons, scattered over 154,450 
geographic square miles. This popula- 
tion, considered in an ethnographic point 
of view, comprehends 53,195,000 Teuto- 
nians or Germans, 60,586,400 descend- 
ants of the Romans, 45,120,000 Sclavo- 
nians, 3,718,000 Caledonians, 3,499,500 
Tartars and Bulgarians, 3,070,000 Mag- 
garians, 2,022,000 Greeks, 1,760,000 Fin- 
landers, 1,610,000 Cimmerians, 622,000 
Basques, 313,600 Guistes, 294,000 Ar- 
nauts, 131,600 Armenians, 88.000 Maltese, 
&c.—There are 1,179,500 Jews, 3,607,500 
Mahometans, and 172,432,500 Christians, 
of whom there are 98,229,000 Catholics, 
and 41,898,500 Protestants. Europe is 
divided politically into 78 Sovereign States, 
nominally independent. Their aggregate 
forces in peace, are 1,600,000; and on 
the war establishment, 3,600,000. Their 
maritime forces consist of 409 ships of 
the line, 38 ships of 50 guns, 348 frigates, 
1,563 vessels of an inferior class.—Paris 
Paper. 

On the 10th of January the Royal 
Court of Paris decided that judgments 
awarded by foreign Courts have no execu- 
tion in France—cousequently, persons who 
wish to defraud their creditors in this 
country, may find a safe asylum in France! 

SPAIN. 

Letters from Spain give assurance, that 
proceedings had lately been followed up, 
and sentence of death pronounced by the 
High Tribunals in Barcelona, on 50 Spa- 
nish officers implicated iv the conspiracy 
of the unfortunate Gen. Lacy. The sen- 
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tence had been referred to a consultation 
with the King. 
, ITALY. 

A letter from Rome states, that four 
persons, viz. a physician, surgeon, priest, 
and cook, had gone out to Buonaparte, 
with passports from Lord Bathurst. The 
first of these is a Corsican, the remaining 
three Italians 

A Mi. Prianza, at Milan, has invented 
a new travelling machine, which is said to 
be far superior to that of Baron Drais, 
and with which the traveller may go back- 
wards or forwards. In the front of this 
vehicle, say the Milan papers, there is a 
winged horse, by the wings of which the 
carriage is put in motion. 

GERMANY. 

It is mentioned in a letter from Vienna, 
that the Archduke Charles has completed 
his History of the celebrated Campaign of 
1799; in the writing of which his Impe- 
rial Highness was engaged for many years. 

On the 7th ult. the King of Bavaria 
gave a dinner of 200 covers to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of his new and popular Consti- 
tution. The Queen, and all the Royal 
Family were present at this too rare 
union of a King and his people. His Ma- 
jesty drank a golden cup full of native 
wine of Franconia, to the toast, ** Pros- 
perity to Bavaria and her States Gene- 
ral ;” which was answered by Prince 
Wrede, President of the Chambers, by 
the toast, ‘Long live the King and the 
Royal Family.” 

SWITZERLAND. 

There has been a most calamitous fire 
in the large village of Azmoos, in the 
Canton of St. Gall. Nearly the whole of 
the population were at work in the dykes 
on the banks of the Rhine; and before 
any help arrived, 115 houses were destroy- 
ed by the flames; and 313 individuals, 
forming 78 families, were reduced to the 
most afflicting misery. 

NORWAY. 

At Christiana, in Norway, a man, 
named Niels Otsen, convicted of having 
beaten his mother, has been sentenced tu 
death by the Supreme Courts, The Lower 
Court had sentenced him to three years’ 
imprisonment in a fortress. 

RUSSIA. 

The claims of the English merchants on 
the Court of Russia, for the value of 140 
vessels and cargoe. under neutral flags, 
detained by the Governmeut of Peters- 
burgh in 1810, are, it is said, likely at 
length to be adjusted, and favourably to 
the owners. : 

TURKEY. 

Advices from Constantinople state, that 
the Turkish Government has acquainted 
our Ambassador, that the Government of 
this country mast. like those of others, 
agree to a higher Taviff of Customs. 

In 
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In consequence of the recent calamitous 
fires in Constantinople, and the unac- 
countable and ridiculous opinion that pre- 
vails among the Turks, that all fires are 
caused by elephants, those ‘ half-rea- 
soning” and useful animals have been 
removed from the capital to Adrianople. 

AFRICA. 

A letter from Sierra Leone, dated Jan. 
9, 1819, says:—* It is with the deepest 
regret I inform you that notwithstanding 
the liberality of Great Britain—notwith- 
standing the faith of treaties solemnly en- 
tered into, this coast swarms with slave 
vessels, dragging thousands of its misera- 
bie inhabitants into endless captivity. A 
few days since, the Union of Liverpool ar- 
rived here, from to leeward, the super- 
cargo of which states, that during his stay 
in the river Calabar, not less than eight 
vessels, averaging 500 slaves each, had 
sailed for the Spanish colonies. We may 
indeed form an estimate of their numbers 
from the circumstance of the late colon- 
ial brig, Lieut. Hague commander, hav- 
ing detained and sent into this port in the 
space of two years, twenty-two vessels, 
having upwards of two thousand slaves on 
board. To those who have seen these 
creatures in the holds of slave ships, and 
now witness the change effected by the 
blessings of freedom, the contrast is truly 
striking; a great majority of the adults 
industriously supporting themselves, and 
embracing with avidity the precepts of 
Christianity ; the children, owing to our 
excellent Governor’s incessant and pater- 
nal exertions, placed at the schools in the 
several villages. Indeed, to witness the 
astonishing degree of intelligence evinced 
by many of them at the general examina- 
tions, and the affecting manner in which 
they sing the concluding anthem of God 
save the King, must make every British 
heart beat high in the idea, that to the be- 
nevolence of his country alone can be at- 
tributed all the good that has been done, 
and must doubly interest every feeling 
mind to persevere in the grand object of 
our hopes, that of ridding this coast of 
these vile traffickers in the blood of our 
fellow creatures.” 

AMERICA anv rut WEST INDIES. 

American papers to the 28th ult. have 
arrived, We learn from them, that the 
Americans have, at length, succeeded in 
gaining the Floridas from the imbecile 
dominion of Spain. The treaty of Ces- 
sion was laid before the Senate by the 
President, on the 2d of last month. 

American papers have brought a copy 
of the Convention between England and 
the United States, signed at London the 
20th of last October, by Messrs. Gallatin 
and Rash on the American side, and 
Messrs. Robinson and Goulburn on that 
of the British, and since ratified by the 
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President of the United States. The chief 
points which are arranged by this Conven- 
tion relate to the right of fishing on the 
coast of North America and Newfound- 
land; the line of demarcation between 
the British possessions and the territories 
of the United States; and the extension of 
the existing Commercial Convention for 
ten years further. It does not touch upon 
any of those questions of our maritime 
laws, which bk » incidentally been brought 
into discussion vy the Navigation Acts of 
the last Congress. These are to be the 
matter of future negotiation. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce 
has voted unanimously to petition Con- 
gress to pass a general Bankrupt Law. 

New York papers have brought us a 
very long report of a speech of Mr, Clay, 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, on the Report of the Committee, 
disapproving the trial and execution of 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister. Mr. Clay con- 
cluded by saying, ‘‘ Gentlemen may bear 
down all opposition ; they may even vote 
General Jackson the public thanks; they 
may carry him triumphantly through this 
House: but if they do, in my humble 
judgment, it will be a triumph on the 
principle of insubordination—a triumph 
of the military over the civil authority— 
a triumph over the powers of this House 
—a triumph over the Constitution of the 
land. And he prayed most devoutly to 
Heaven, that it might not prove, in its 
ultimate effects and consequences, a 
triumph over the liberties of the people.” 

A colony of Welsh Indians has been 
discovered in North America. Their lan- 
guage is pure Welsh, and their religion a 
mixture of Druidism and Christianity. 
Their origin is said to be by settlers from 
Wales, who retired inland when America 
became disturbed by a succession of in- 
vaders from Europe. 

The accounts from South America give 
a distressing description of the fate of the 
expedition which sailed some time since 
from Cadiz. Of 600 soldiers and 36 offi- 
cers, who sailed from the mother country, 
216 perished during the voyage ; and the 
remainder, reduced to the utmost misery 
by disease and famine, were taken off the 
Island of Santa Maria, by the Indepen- 
dent Commander, Engalade. 

Letters from Buenos Ayres, dated 2d 
January, state, that an express from Chili 
had brought the news of the arrival of 
Lord Cochrane on the 4th December, at 
Valparaiso. His Lordship was received 
in a manner the most enthusiastic and 
flattering; and, as Admiral, would im- 
mediately proceed to take the command 
of the Chili squadron, consisting of one 70 
gun ship and two fifties, with a propor- 
tionate number of frigates, brigs, &c.; in 
all, amounting to 15 sail, besides gun-boats. 
DOMESTIC 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 





INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

A copy ofan Address to the Lord Bishop of 
Darbam, unanimously voted at a General 
Meeting of the Subscribers to the Clergy 
Jubilee School, holden at Newcastle, on 
Thursday the 4th ult. and of bis Lord- 
ship’s Answer to the same : 

To the Honourable and Right Reverend 
Shute, by Divine Providence, Lord Bishop 
of Durham. 

May it please your Lordship,—We, the 
Clergy of the diocese of Durham, beg 
leave to offer to your Lordship our fervent 
and heartfelt congratulations on the open- 
ing of this, the fiftieth year from your 
consecration to your high office in the 
Church of Christ. During the larger por- 
tion of that long period, it has been the hap- 
piness of those who now address you, to be 
placed under your Lordship’s paternal] go- 
vernance, to witness the exerctse of your 
public and private virtues, and to be ex- 
cited to the due performance of their own 
part in the Christian ministry by the emi- 
nent and uniform example held forth to 
them by their Bishop. 

When we look back on the eventful 
years which have passed sivce your Lord- 
ship’s translation to this See, and reflect 
on the important duties which the pecu- 
liar character of the times long imposed 
on the Clergy, we cannot forget that in 
whatever degree those duties may have 
been fulfilled by ourselves, the vigilance 
and constancy of your Lordship were 
never wanting to the common cause. 
Your warning voice was heard in the be- 
ginning of danger; and, to the last, it 
ceased not to animate and encourage all 
under your authority, manfully to bear 
their part in the awful conflict with prin- 
ciples which assailed alike the thrones of 
Kings and the altar of God. 

And, as you thus called on us to con- 
tend earnestly for the truth against the 
Enemies of Christianity in general, so 
likewise we have been instructed by your 
Lordship’s precepts and example, how 
best to defend the distinguishing doctrines 
of our own pure Church, against the ad- 
vocates of antient corruptions on the one 
hand, and of heretical innovations on the 
other; to temper zeal with charity, 
and with discretion; yet at the same time 
to repel that spurious moderation, which 
abandons what is essential to the sound- 
ness of faith, or purity of discipline, for 
the false and hollow praise of modern li- 
berality. 

But it is not only on these greater and 
rarer occasions, that we have been bene- 
fited by your guidance. In every parti- 





cular of our pastoral care, whatever as- 
sistance could be derived from the advice, 
the protection, or the bounty of your 
Lordship, has been freely and largely be- 
stowed. We abstain from violating the 
sacredness of private charity, by saying 
all that long experience has brought to 
our knowledge; but the voice of fame it- 
self bears testimony, that neither the li- 
mits of your Lordship’s diocese, nor the 
peculiar claims of ecclesiastical interests, 
nor any restriction but the unfitness of 
the object, have bounded the exercise of 
your beneficence. The same generous 
patronage which aided the labours of Ken- 
nicott, of Blaney, and of Holmes, in ac- 
cumulating to sacred literature some of 
its richest and choicest stores, has been 
extended to every well-devised plan of 
public utility. Above all, that the ines- 
timable invention of the age in which we 
live, the System of Education, has found 
in your Lordship, its unremitting, its most 
muuificent supporter. You have even 
directed your exertions, in this great cause, 
to the benefit of generations yet unborn, 
and have provided in the ample founda- 
tion which bears your name, a succession 
of future labourers in this fruitful field. 

In order to perpetuate the memory of 
our gratitude and profound respect for 
your Lordship’s high deservings, by a mo- 
nument, not unacceptable, we hope, to 
your feelings, as it is peculiarly appro- 
priate to your praise, we solicit your Lord- 
ship’s permission to erect, in the most po- 
pulous and important town of the diocese, 
a school for the instruction of poor chil- 
dren in the principles of the Church of Eng- 
land; and we humbly implore the favour of 
Almighty God to thisour work. May He 
see fit to grant that the spiritual good of 
thousands may be the fruit of this offer- 
ing of dutiful attachment to your vener- 
able and venerated name! And may the 
time be far remote, when we shall be made 
to feel the full value of the blessing we 
now enjoy in a living example of the qua- 
lities which best become a father of the 
Christian Church ! 

To the Clergy of the Diocese of Durham. 
Cavendish-square, Feb. 18, 1819, 

Reverend and dear Brethren.—In re- 
turning an Auswer to such an Address as 
I have recently received from you, I am 
at a loss in what terms I can convey an 
adequate idea of the feelings which it has 
excited: for none but myself can estimate 
the gratification of finding that I am the 
object of the affection and esteem of a body 
of Clergy, with whom it bas been my hap- 
piness to be connected during a period of 
23 years; and who have not confined 
their 
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their expressions of favourable opinion to 
language only, but have marked it by a 
work of public utility the most consonant 
to my wishes. May the blessing of God 
prosper your undertaking! that in the 
school which you are about to erect, the 
children of the poor may be taught the 
principles of Christianity, and the doc- 
trines of the Established Church, confirmed 
in useful and moral habits, and thus be 
qualified for the faithful and conscientious 
discharge of their future duties in life ! 

At my very advanced age, this, humanly 
speaking, will be the last occasion of our 
public intercourse. Of all that has hi- 
therto passed between us, as well as of 
the exemplary discharge of your sacred 
duties, I retain, and hope to carry to my 
grave, the most pleasing remembrance. 
My prayers, while the Almighty graciously 
continues to me the inestimable privilege 
of prayer, will be offered for the welfare 
of this diocese; and that by the ‘Divine 
blessing, the interests of true religion 
may be advanced and supported by its 
Clergy of every succeeding generation, as 
they have been by those whom | now ad- 
dress. Believe me, 

Reverend and dear Brethren, 
With true regard and esteem, 
Your sincere and affectionate friend 
and brother, S. DUNELM. 

GatvanisM.—Various Galvanic experi- 
ments were lately made by Dr. Ure, of 
Glasgow, on the body of a murderer, with 
a voltaic battery of 270 pairs of four-inch 
plates. The results were truly appalling. 
On moving the rod from the hip to the 
heel, the knee being previously bent, the 
leg was thrown out with such violence, as 
nearly to overturn one of the assistants, 
who in vain attempted to prevent its ex- 
tension! In the second experiment, the 
rod was applied to the phrenic nerve in 
the neck, when laborious breathing in- 
stantly commenced ; the chest heaved and 
fell ; the belly was protuded and collapsed, 
with the relaxing and retiring diaphragm ; 
and it is thought, that but from the com- 
plete evacuation of the blood, pulsation 
might have occurred! In the third expe- 
riment, the supra-orbital nerve was touch- 
ed, when every muscle in the murderer’s 
face “‘ was thrown into fearful action.” 
The scene was hideous—several of the 
spectators left the room ; and one gentle- 
man actually fainted from terror or sick- 
ness. In the fourth experiment, the trans- 
mitting of the electra! power from the spinal 
marrow to the ulnar nerve at the elbow, 
the fingers were instantly put in motion, 
and the agitation of the arm was so great, 
that the corpse seemed to point to the dif- 
ferent spectators, some of whom thought 
it had come to life! Dr. Ure appears to 
be of opinion, that had not incisions been 
made in the blood-vessels of the neck, 


and the spinal marrow been lacerated, the 
criminal might have been restored to life ! 

March 8. About two o’clock in the 
morning, a calamitous fire broke out in 
a large house belonging to Mr. G. Kellow, 
of Winterbourne Stoke, in Wiltshire. James 
Davis, in the fright of the moment, leapt 
from the window to the ground; but re- 
collecting the danger to which his wife 
and children were exposed, he re-entered 
the house, and ascended into the chamber, 
At that time the women of both apartments 
were running about in an agony of des- 
pair: he caught his eldest child with his 
left hand, and with his right dragged the 
mother, clasping her infant to her bosom, 
down the stair-case; but by some means 
the wife became disengaged from his 
grasp, and was lost with her infant in the 
flames which surrounded them, The fa- 
ther, bursting through the door which was 
on fire, again reached the outside with his 
child, but both were dreadfully burnt. The 
roof at this moment fell in, burying in the 
mass of fire, in addition to the mother 
and her infant, the four women and the 
child who remained behind. 

March 18. Sir Manasseh Lopes was 
tried and found guilty at the Exeter Assizes, 
on an indictment, charging him with hav- 
ing corrupted and bribed the Electors of 
Grampound, to get himself returned for 
that Borough. The chief facts were prov- 
ed by Wm. Hoare, an Alderman of the 
place, who deposed that the voters were 
called into a room, and paid 35/, a piece ; 
himself being one who was thus bribed ! 
The defendant will receive judgment in 
the Court of King’s Bench next Term, 

March 19. A*Court Martial was held 
on board his Majesty’s ship Northumber- 
land, at Chatham, for the trial of Captain 
W. E. Wright, late of his Majesty’s brig 
Griffin, on a charge of smuggling 53 
yards of crape, 54 yards of silk, two pieces 
of Bandana handkerchiefs, three shawls, 
and 1lijlbs. of tea. The Court, after a 
long deliberation, sentenced him to be dis- 
missed his Majesty’s service, 

It is highly gratifying to us to learn, 
and we doubt not it will be equally so to 
all those who have subscribed, and to those 
who can compassionately feel for the ez- 
treme suffering of the Inhabitants of the 
Scilly Islands(see vol LXXXV IIL ii. p.250.) 
that a cargo of potatoes, which had been 
forwarded by the Committee for the ap- 
propriation of the siferiptions in Bristol, 
arrived at St. Mary’s, at a time when they 
were greatly needed—when numbers were 
sinking for want. The Letiers received from 
the Committee at Penzance, state that 
“* the arrival of the vessel quite electrified 
the wretched sufferers with joy.” Their suf- 
ferings are much increased by the small- 
pox, which is at present raging amongst 
them. 


At 
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Ata late Assizes at York, a cause went 


thither for twenty shillings. The plaintiff 
obtained a verdict in the most triumphant 
manner ; the attorney was all exultation ; 
and the plaintiff, having come off con- 
queror—has been in gaol ever since for the 
expenses, 

It is at length determined, that a Com- 
mission of Oyer and Terminer and Gene- 
ral Gaol Delivery, shall issue into the 
four Northern Counties; and Mr. Raine, 
the King’s Counsel, is to preside on the 
occasion. 

Atthe York Assizes an innkeeper, named 
James Shaw, recovered 13/, 17s. 6d. from 
a person named Marmaduke Horsley, for 
particulars, some of which excited much 
merriment in Court; one item was, ** To 
damage done to the bed you slept on, 
2l.;” another, “To a man for picking you 
up on the road, and rubbing you down 
with straw, ls.” The Chief Baron, who 
tried the cause, lamented that its being 
undefended deprived the Court and the 
country of a further warning insight into 
the just consequences of excessive drunk- 
enness ! 

The new machine (see p. 126), entitled 
a Velocipede, consisting of two wheels, one 
before the other, connected by a perch, 
on which the pedestrian rests the weight 
of his body, while with his fect he urges 
the machine forward, on the principle of 
skating, is.already in very general use. 
‘The road from Ipswich to Whitton,” 
says the Bury paper, “‘ is travelled every 
evening by several pedestrian hobby- 
horses; no less than six are seen at a 
time, and the distance, which is three 
miles, is performed in 15 minutes. A 
military gentleman has made a bet to go 
to London by the side of the coach,” 
The crowded state of the metropolis does 
not admit of this novel mode of exercise, 
and it has been put down by the Magis- 
trates of Police ; but it contributes to the 
amusement of the passengers in the streets 
in the shape of caricatures in the print- 
shops. 





OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 

“* Windsor Castle, March 6.— His Ma- 
jesty has been generally cheerful through 
the last month, but without any abate- 
ment of his disorder. His Majesty’s bo- 
dily health continues good.” 

From official returns, printed by order 
of the House of Commons, it appears, 
that the aggregate amount of gold coin 
issued from the Mint, in the course of the 
year 1818, was, in sovereigns, 2,347,230/. 
‘Is. 6d. In half sovereigns, 515,143/.2s. 6d, 
Amount of silver coin issued from the 
Mint in ditto, 576,1S0/. 

No fewer than eighty-three persons were 
admitted Solicitors in the Court of Chan- 
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cery, by the Master of the Rolls, on the 
last day of last term, 

In the Rolls of Parliament, A. D. 1445, 
is a Petition from the Commons of two 
counties in England, stating that the num- 
ber of attornies had lately increased from 
six or eight to twenty-four, whereby the 
peace of those counties had been greatly 
interrupted by suits. The Commons 
therefore petition, that it may be ordained 
that there shall be no more than six com- 
mon attornies for Norfolk, the same num- 
ber for Suffolk, and two for the city of 
Norwich, Any other person acting as an 
attorney, to forfeit twenty shillings! 

Thursday, Feb, 25. 

The first General Mecting of the Pitt 
Club for the present year was held ; the 
Club came to a determination to establish 
two Exhibitions in the name of Mr. Pitt; 
one for Scholars going from Merchant 
Taylors’ School to Pembroke College, 
Cambridge ; the other for Commoners, or 
superannuated Scholars, going from Win- 
chester College to either University.— 
The surplus of the money subscribed for 
Mr. Pitt’s statue, it is stated, will exceed 
7,000/. after paying Mr. Westmacot for 
the statue, and all its attendant expenses. 
—The Club, at this meeting, also voted 
the sum of 1002. towards erecting a mo- 
nument to the memory of the late John 
Gifford, esq. in Bromley Church; and we 
understand that his eldest son, who is now 
a scholar at Merchant Taylors’ School, is 
to be the first exhibitioner from this fund. 

Friday, March 5. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, Guild- 
hall, a German quack doctor, named 
Hube, brought an action against a ware- 
houseman, of Crown-court, Cheapside, 
named Phelps, to recover 17/. for attend- 
ance and medicines to Mrs. Phelps. The 
plaintiff bas a “ sovereign medicine” for 
cancers, which he administered to Mrs. 
Phelps; but proving useless, votwith- 
standing the doctor’s sanguine opinion of 
its efficacy, the defendant refused to pay 
his bill. Two witnesses were called, who 
praved that patients under the doctor’s 
hands had died, in spite of his representa- 
tions that he could speedily cure them.— 
Chief Justice Abbott held the law to be, 
that no man had a right to induce another 
to purchase any thing of him, whether 
medicines or other articles, by holding 
out false and fraudulent hopes; the Jury 
therefore immediately found for defendant. 

Thursday, March 18, 

The Prince Regent held his first levee 
for the season at Cariton House; when, 
exclusive of the Royal Dukes of York and 
Gloucester, Archduke Maximilian, State 
Officers, and Cabinet Ministers, there were 
present 10 Dukes, 13 Marquisses, 39 Earls, 
22 Viscounts, 54 Lords, 17 Bishops, 10 
Foreign Ministers, 250 naval and military 

officers 








officers (the latter in the proportion of 
nearly ten to one), and about 100 other 
gentlemen. 

Saturday, March 20. 

The Gazette of this day announces the 
Prince Regent’s approbation of the fol- 
lowing scale of rewards proposed in a Me- 
morial from the Board of Longitude, taken 
into consideration by his Royal Highness 
in Council on the 19th inst. viz. :— 

1. To the first ship belonging to any of 
his Majesty’s subjects, or to his Majesty, 
that shall reach the longitude of 110 deg. 
west from Greenwich, or the mouth of 
Hearne’s or Coppermine River, by sail- 
ing within the arctic circle, 50002, ; to the 
first ship, as aforesaid, that shall reach 
the longitude of 130 deg. west from Green- 
wich, or the Whale Island of Mackenzie, 
by sailing within the arctic circle, 10,0004. ; 
to the first ship, as aforesaid, that shall 
reaeh the longitude of 150 deg. west from 
Greenwich, by sailing westwards within 
the arctic circle, 15,000/.; the Act hav- 
ing already allotted to the first ship that 
shall reach the Pacific Ocean by a north- 
west passage the full reward of 20,0002. 

2. To the first ship, as aforesaid, that 
shall reach to 83 deg. of north latitude, 
1000/.; to 85 deg. 2000/.; to 87 deg. 
3000/.; to 88 deg. 4000/.; the Act hav- 
ing already allotted to the first ship that 
shall reach to, or beyond 80 deg. the full 
reward of 50002. 

Wednesday, March 24. 

This nigit, Southwark Bridge was open- 
ed for passengers. There was no cere- 
mony observed on the occasion; but as 
St. Paul’s clock struck twelve, the toll of 
one penny commenced. Thus, in the 
space of four years, another ornament 
has been added to the Metropolis. It has 
30 lanterns lighted with gas. The roads 
intended to lead to the Bridge on the Sur- 
rey side are in great forwardness; one 
has been planned, from the Elephant and 
Castle, to cross St. George’s Fields, pass- 
ing by the back part of the King’s Bench 
Prison ; thence across Great Suffolk-street, 
to meet at a right angle with New Bridge- 
street, in Union-street. 

Friday, March 26. 

The question, as to the impolicy of the 
longer continuance of the present Copy- 
right Act, which compels authors and 
publishers to give eleven copies of their 
works to public libraries, is again coming 
under the discussion of Parliament (see 
p. 195). A petition was this day present- 
ed to the House of Commons from Messrs. 
Lackington and Co. praying relief from 
the very oppressive operation of the pre- 
sent law, which creates a loss of 2454/, 
‘is. 6d. upon the following six works alone, 
now in the course of publication, the whole 
of which were commenced prior to the 
contemplation of the present Copyright Act: 
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Dugdale’s Monast. Anglic.. £.819 0 0 
Dugdale’s Hist. of St. Paul’s... 189 0 0 
Portraits of Illust. Personages.630 0 0 
Hoare’s History of Wiltshire... 241 10 O 
Ormerod’s History of Cheshire 315 0 0 
Wood’s Athen. Oxon. by Bliss 259 17 6 

£.%454 7 6 





A hoax waslately played offon Alderman 
Sir J. Eamer. Letters were dispatched to 
many Aldermen, Deputies, &c. requesting 
they would favour him with their company 
to dinner. Accordingly, about dinner 
hour, a worthy Deputy was announced. He 
was received with all the welcome of a 
friend ; and soon afterwards, a number of 
other Gentlemen were announced, all of 
whom received the same cordial welcome. 
Sir Jobn then ventured to ask to what he 
was indebted for the honour of so much 
company? The answer led to a complete 
denouement. An entertainment, however, 
as comfortable as the time would allow, 
was served up; and the evening was pass- 
ed with great hilarity. 

Duke or Wertincton,—The following 
statement of the services of his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, we doubt not, will be 
acceptable to many of our readers : 

Hon. Arntuur WELLESLey. 

Ensign 73d Foot 7th March, 1787 
Lieutenant 75th 25th Dec. 1787 
Ditto 41st 23d January, 1788 
Ditto 12th Dragoons 25th June, 1789 
Ditto 8th Dragoons 31st October, 1789 
Captain 58th Foot 30th June, 1791 
Maj.33d Ft.(by purch.) 30th April, 1792 
Lt.-Col. 33d Ft. (do.) 30th Sept. 1795 
Brevet-Colonel 3d May, 796 
Major-General 29th April, 1802 
Hon, Sir A. Wetiastey, K.B. in 1804. 
Colonel 33d Foot 30th January, 1806 
Lieutenant-General 25th April, 1808 
Viscount WetiincTon. 
General in Spain and 


Portugal 3ist July, 1811 
Earl and Marquis in 1812. 
Colonel of Royal Horse 
Guards Ist January, 1815 


Field-Marshal 2ist June, 1813 
Duke and K. G. in 1814, 
Master-General of the Ordnance 1819 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces, 
Covent Garpen Tueatre. 

March 6. The Marriage of Figaro; an 
Opera. 

Drury Lane Tuearre. 

Feb. 22. The Heroine, or, A Daughter's 
Courage ; a Melo Drama; said to be the 
production of Mr. R. Phillips of the Theatre. 

March 8. The Castle of Wonders; a 
Dramatic Romance. 

March 13. The Dwarf of Naples; a 
Tragi-Comedy, by Mr. Soane, junr. 
PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazztre Promotions, &c. 

Feb. 23. Hon. Edward Stuart and Wil- 
liam Thomas Roe, Commissioners of Cus- 
toms, vice William Roe and Francis Fownes 
Luttrell, superannuated. 

Feb. 27. Henry Davis, esq. of Malloch, 
to be sheriff of the county of Pembroke, 
vice J. E. Philipps Laugharne, esq. of 
Portvane; and John Chambre Jones, esq. 
of Brynnsteddfod, to be sheriff of the 
county of Denbigh, in the room of E. Cor- 
bett, esq. of Lioran. 

March 13. A vew commission to the 
Board of Admiralty, which includes the 
name of Sir G, Clerk. 

The Ear! of Fife, a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber, vice Earl Poulet, deceased. 

Feb. 27. Members returned to serve in 
Parliament.— Dunwich, W. A. Mackinnon, 
esq. v. Lord Huntingfield.— Downton, Sir 
T. B. Pechell, ov. Sir W. Scott; and the 
Hon. B. Bouverie, v. Lord Folkestone. — 
Portarlington, David Ricardo, esq. vo. R. 
Sharpe, esq.—New Romney, R. E. E. D. 
Grosvener, esq. vt. R. E. D. Grosvenor, 
esq. deceased, 

March 2. Blechingley, Marquis of Titch . 
field, v. G, Tennyson, esq. 

March6. Westminster, Right Hon, G. 
Lamb, v. Sir S. Romilly, deceased, — 
Rye, T. P. Lamb, esq. v. Right Hon. C. 
Arbuthnot, elected for St. Germain’s. 

March 9.  Lisburne, Capt. Seymour, 
R.N. v. J. L. Foster, esq. elected for Ar- 
magh.—Werxford, Capt. Evans, R.N. v, 
R. Neviile, esq. appointed Escheator of Ul- 
ster.— Tipperary, Right Hon. W. Bagwell, 
». Lord Caher, called up to the House of 
Peers. 

March 13. Clonmell, J. Kiely, esq. v. 
Right Hon. W. Bagwell, who has ac- 
cepted the Chiltern Hundreds.— Casheli, 
E J. Collett, esq. v. R. Pennefeather, esq. 
who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

March 16. Newry, The Hon. F. J. 
Needham, v. Hon. F. Needham, now Vis- 
count Kilmo:ey, called up to the House of 
Peers. 

March 20. Borough of Yarmouth, Sir 
Peer Pole, bart. of Woolverton Park co, 
Southampton, vice Johu Taylor, esq. who 
has accepted the Cniltern Hundreds ; and 
John Wilson Croker, of the Admiralty, esq. 
vice Wiliam Mount, e<q. wh» has also ac- 
cepted the Chiltern Hundreds,—Shire of 
Edinburgh, Sir George Clerk, of Peni- 
cuick, bart. 


Civit Promotions. 

The Earl of Morton, his Majesty’s Com. 
missioner to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, vice Earl of Errol. 

Sir John Mortlocke, a Commissioner of 
Excise, vice Mr. Whish, resigned; Lord G. 
Seymour succeeds to the Presidency of 
that Board. 

Cambridge, March 10. Rev. Samuel 
Lee, M. A. of Queen’s College, elected 
Professor of Arabic, vice Rev. John Pal- 
mer, B. D. resigned. Mr. Lee not having 
been at College the time usual for taking 
his Degree of A.M. requisite to his standing 
for the Chair, a Grace passed the Senate 
to supplicate for a Mandamus from the 
Prince Regent, which was graciously 
granted by his Royal Highness. (See a 
statement of Mr. Lee’s extraordinary pro- 
ficiency in the Oriental languages, in our 
vol. LXXXVIIL ii. p. 321.) 

Rev. Benjamin Parsous Symons, M. A. 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and 
Rev. Edward Cardwell, M. A. Fellow of 
Brasenose College, Public Examiners. 

Rev. John Stedman, 8. A. of Pembroke 
College, Master of Guildford Grammar 
School. 





EccresiasTICAL PrererMENTS. 

Rev, Edward Valpy, B.D. South Wal- 
sham St. Mary V. Norfolk, on the pre- 
sentation of the Bp. of Norwich, to whom 
it had lapsed, in consequence of the corpo- 
ration of that city not having agreed to 
the nomination of an incumbent. 

Rev. Henry Denny Berners, LL.B. te 
the Archdeaconry of Suffo!k. 

Hon. and Rev. Geo, Pellew, Lasing V. Ess, 

Rev. James Thomas Holloway, Stan- 
ton-upon-Nineheath R. Salop. 

Rev. Mr. Pitman, alternate Evening 
Preacher at the Magdalen. 

Rev. James Cumming, North Runcton 
with Hardwick and Setchy R. Norfolk. 

Rev. T. B. Syer, Little Wratting R. 
Suffolk. 





DISPENSATIONS. 

Rev. Samuel Hryrick, M.A. to hold 
Brampton by Dingley R. with Carlton R. 
both in Northamptonshire. 

Rev. Henry Bower, M, A. St. Mary Mag- 
dalen V. Taunton, with Staple Fitz Paine 
R. Somerset. 

Rev. T. T. Walmsley, B. D. St. Vedast, 
Foster-lane R. London, with Hanwell R. 


————- 


BIRTHS. 


March 2. At Lord Bagot’s, Blithfield, 
Staffordshire, Lady Harriet Paget, a dau, 
—4. In Thaye:-street, Manches'er-square, 
the Countess of Lusi, a son and heir.— 
8. At Tonbridge Wells, Marchioness of 
Ely, a dau.—16. In Portman-square, 

Guwr. Mac. March, 1819. 


1] 


Countess of Manvers, of a dau.—At the 
rectory, South Normanton, Derbyshire, 
the wife of the Rev. Guy Bryan, a son.— 
20. At Trimoy, near Bagshot, the wife of 
the Hon. Alex. Murray (second son of the 
late Earl of Dunmore) a daughter, 

MAR- 
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MARRIAGES. 


1818, Sept. 10. At Jessore, in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, Wm. Jas. Turquand, esq. 
Assistant Judge, toCordelia, dau. of Chas. 
Christie, esq. of Gunnersbury Lodge, Ac- 
ton, Middlesex. 

Dec. 28, At St. Pancras, Thomas Alex- 
ander Raynsford, esq. of Charlotte-street, 
Bedford-square, to Eliza, dau. of the late 
Rev. John Lightfoot, formerly rector of 
Gotham in Nottinghamshire, 

1819, Feb. 17. At Paris, Charles Shaker- 
ley, esq. eldest son of C, Shakerley, esq. of 
Shakerley, Lancashire, and of Somerford 
Hall, Cheshire, to Mademoiselle Rosalie 
d@’ Avary, only dau. of the Duke d’Avary.— 
The bride was given away by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester. The 
Duke de Berry, Duke de Guiche, and many 
other illustrious personages, honoured the 
ceremony with their presence. 

22. At Dublin, James Egan, esq. late 
of the 21st Royal Scots Fusileers, to Miss 
S. Cates, late of Clapham Common. 

Rev. C. D. Willaume, rector of Chil- 
ton and Brown Candover cum Woodman- 
cot, and Chaplain to Lord Harcourt, to 
Margaret Anne, dau. of the late Rev. Dr. 
Lukin, Dean of Wells, and niece of the 
late Right Hon, William Windham. 

23. William Phillips, esq. of Middle- 
hall, Worcestershire, and Buckland, Glou- 
cestershire, to Harriet, third dau. of Gen. 
Molyneux, and grand-daughter of the late 
Right Hon. Sir Cafrel Molyneux. 

25. T.B. Western, esq. of Tatting- 
ston-place, Suffolk, eldest son of the late 
Admiral Western, to Margaret Letitia, 
dau. of William Bushby, esq. of Great 
Cumberland-place, and of Kirkmichael, 
Dumfries-shire. 

Rev. Charles Norman, of Manningtree, 
to H. H. Seringa, youngest daughter of the 
late Lieut.-col. Norris, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s service. 

Capt. S. S. Burns, of his Majesty’s 80th 
regiment, to Miss Aune Watson, of the 
Kent-road. 

27. The Right Hon. Lord Rodney, to 
Charlotte Georgiana, second dau, of Sir 
Charles Morgan, bart. of Tredegar, Mon- 
mouthshire. 

March. J. Robertson, esq. of Lime- 
street, to Mary Aune, only dau. of John 
Kemp, esq. of Tonbridge- place, New-road. 

Wm. Pollock, esq. of Whitehall, to Mar- 
garet Barton, eldest dau. of J. Black, esq. 
of Claremont. 

Henry Hedger, esq. of South-street, to 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Fitz-John Brand, formerly rector of St. 
George’s, Southwark, and of Wickham 
Skeyth, Suffolk. 

Wm. Saltren Willett, esq. second son of 
the late A, S. Willett, esq. of Port-hill, to 
Christina Adelaide, eldest dau. of Henry 

Nantes, esq. of Kenwith Lodge. 

2. Wm. Clowes, esq. of the Middle 





Temple, youngest son of Charles Clowes, 
esq. late of Delaford, Buckinghamshire, to 
Anne, eldest dau. of J. Legh, esq. ef Bed- 
ford-square. 

Rev. Benj. Puckle, of Clapham, to 
Elizabeth, tenth dau. of Gen. J. Hale, late 
of the Plantation, Yorkshire. 

J. Ashley Warre, esq. of Stratford-place, 
and Cheddon Fitz-Paine, Somersetshire, 
to Susan, eldest dau. of the late John and 
the Hon. Mrs. Cornwall, of Grosvenor- 
place, and niece of the late Vice Admiral 
Lord Viscount Gardner, K. C. B. 

Capt. H. G. Jackson, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, to Catherine, eldest dau. of the late 
Walter Cecil, esq. of Moreton Jeffries, 
Herefordshire. 

3. At the Friends Meeting-house, at 
Kingston, Thos. Ashby, of Staines, banker, 
to Elizabeth Crowley, of Camomile-street. 

Capt. Adam Alexander Wood, to Eliza- 
beth Maria, second dau. of Capt. Beecher, 
R.N. 

N. P. Levi, esq. of Lombard-street, to 
Sarah, only dau. of the late Abraham 
Goldsmid, junr. 

Benjamin Cohen, esq. of Great Cum- 
berland-street, to Justina, youngest dau. 
of the late Jos. Montefiore, esq. Vauxhall. 

Rev. S. Biddulph, of Cleeve, Somerset, 
to Charlotte, dau. of the late Rev. J. Suil- 
lingfleet, Prebendary of Worcester. 

4. John Swire, esy. of Cononley-hall, 
near Skipton, Yorkshire, to Miss Anne Rob- 
son, of Northallerton. 

Mr. R. J. Kitchener, of Finsbury-place, 
to Anne, youngest dau. of Mr. Wm. Shrub- 
sole, of the Bank of England. 

Major Oakes, late of the 89th regiment, 
to Miss Pocock, of Windsor. 

D. A. Bell Haynes, esq. of Staffordshire, 
to Miss Matilda Pamplin Hinsum, of Essex, 
having been previously married at Gretna- 
green. 

5. At Londonderry, John, eldest son of 
Hugh Montgomery, esq. of Benvarden 
(Antrim), and High Sheriff of that county, 
to Jane, third dau. of the late Sir Andrew 
Ferguson, bart. of the Farm, near London- 
derry, and niece to the Bishop of Down, 

6. F.M.J. Mercier, esq. of Brunswick- 
square, to Sally Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
ofthe late John Page, esq. of Great St. 
Helen's. 

8. T* mas Henry Player, esq. of Maze- 
hill, G. anwich, to Miss Rebecca Kayley, 
of the same place. 

9. William Levy Irish, esq. to Frede- 
rica, youngest dau. of the late Francis 
Spilsbury, esq. of Soho square. 

Rev. A. Clarkson, of Bingley, York- 
shire, to Miss Elizabeth C. Wilcocke, of 
Islington. 

16. Andrew Spottiswoode, esq. of Bed- 
ford-square, to Miss Longman, dau. of 
Thomas Longman, esq. of Mount Grove, 
Hampstead. 

OBI- 
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The late Cnanies IV. King of Spain. 

Charles IV. the former King of Spain 
and the Indies, who died at Rome on the 
20th of January, was the sou of Charles 
III. and of Maria Amelia of Saxony. He 
was born at Naples on the 12th of Novem- 
ber 1748, and went to Spain as Prince of 
the Asturias in 1759, when his father was 
called to the throne vacant by the death 
of his brother Ferdinand VI. At the age 
of 17 years, he, on the 4th of September, 
1765, espoused Maria Louisa of Parma, 
who assumed over him an empire which 
she never lost during their long union. 
He ascended the throne on the 14th of 
December, 1788, and reigned till the 19th 
Of March, 1808, the day of his first abdi- 
cation in favour of his son; an abdication 
which was any thing but voluntary. At 
the time of the unfortunate journey to 
Bayonne, Ferdinand gave him back the 
Crown for a moment, which Charles IV. 
constrained by a superior force, immedi- 
ately resigned into the hands of Buona- 
parte. [t was then, on the 19th of March 
1808, that Charles in reality closed his 
reign. 

It is not generally known in Europe that 
this reign was distinguished by important 
ameliorations, and by the rapid progress 
of commerce, agriculture, and manufac- 
tures. The inhabitants of Spanish Ame- 
rica remained perfectly tranquil in the 
midst of the revolutionary agitations of 
the rest of the world—and if in Spain some 
discontents were manifested, they must be 
attributed to the conduct of Manuel Go- 
doy, the too powerful favourite in whom 
the Queen and the King reposed all the 
affairs of the Government. 

The foreign relations of the Spanish Mo- 
narchy were almost constantly unfortu- 
nate during the reign of this Monarch, 
Spain, at first, refused to accede to the 
Coalition against Revolutionary France ; 
but when Charles saw the life of Louis 
XVI. in danger, he wrote to the Conven- 
tion a letter, full of firmness and moder- 
ation ; but which, though sent to the Con- 
vention two days before the Kiug of 
France’s death, was not opened, because 
the leaders of that body were fearful of 
the impression it might produce. Charles 
then declared war against the French Re- 
publick. The three campaigns made by 
the Spaniards were a mixture of successes 
and defeats, which, at that period, when 
other nations sunk before the arms of 
France, proved that the armies of Spain 
were deficient neither in courage nor skil- 
ful Generals. 

Convinced of the inutility of his efforts, 
Charles signed a peace with France, but 
he thereby lost the independence of his 


Crown ; for, a' French Ambassador once 
admitted to the Court of Madrid, it never 
ceased to be agitated by the French and 
English parties. The alliance with Buo- 
naparte cost Spain her fine marine, which 
was almost tetally destroyed at the battle 
of Trafalgar. Atthe same time the Eng- 
lish, to seize upon the commerce of the 
Spanish Colonies, endeavoured to pene- 
trate various points of South America, 
where they sowed the germs of revolution. 
The famous Miranda was received at 
London, anda formal Convention was pub- 
lished between that Chief of the discon- 
tented Americans and an English Minister. 

Charles at length wearied of the yoke 
of Buonaparte, seized the opportunity of 
the second war between France and Prus- 
sia, to make the most hostile preparations ; 
but the battle of Jena deranged his pro- 
jects, and the Prince of the Peace at- 
tempted to excuse them, by publicly de- 
claring they had been directed against the 
Emperor of Morocco. It is known with 
what rashness his crown was torn from 
Charles, and how the Spaniards rallied 
under the cherished name of Ferdinand, 
and revenged the national affront. The for- 
mer Monarch of the Spains, whom Buo- 
naparte had saluted as Emperor of the 
Americas, and whom he never ceased 
to call his friend, despoiled of his crown, 
lived during six years on a_ pension, 
which was never paid regularly. After 
having resided a short time at Fontaine- 
bleau and Compiegne, he established him' 
self with his Queen and the Prince of the 
Peace at Marseilles, whence in 1811, he 
proceeded to Rome.. After the fall of 
Buonaparte he solemnly renewed the re- 
nanciation of his Crown in a Treaty con- 
cluded with his son, the King of Spain, 
who undertook to pay him an annual pen- 
sion of three millions, and charged him- 
self with his father’s debts, 





Ancuisatp Duxe or Hamitrton. 

February 16. Died in the 80th year of 
his age, at Ashton-hall, Lancashire, the 
Most Noble Archibald Hamilton, 9th Duke 
of Hamilton, and 6th Duke of Brandon, 
Marquess of Hamilton, Douglas, and 
Clydesdale, &c. &c. Premier Duke and 
Marquess of Scotland. 

His Grace was the son of James, the 5th 
Duke of Hamilton, and 2d Duke of Brar. 
don, by his 3d consort Anne, daughter 
and co-heiress of Edward Spencer, of Ren- 
diesham, co. Suffolk, esq. and succeeded 
his nephew Douglas Duke of Hamilton, 
&c. on the 2d August 1799. He married 
25th May 1765, Lady Harriet Stewart, 
daughter of Alexander, 6th Earl of Ga!- 
loway ; and, by her, who died before her 

husband's 
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husband’s succession to the ducal dignity, 
had issue two sons and three daughters, 
viz. Alexander, Marquess of Douglas and 
Clydesdale, now Duke of Hamilton, &c. 
born 3d October 1767; Lord Archibald 
Hami'ton, born 16th March 1769; Lady 
Apne, born 16th March 1766, now un- 
married; Lady Charlotte, born 6th April 
1772, married to Edward Adolphus Duke 
of Somerset; and Lady Susan, born in 
July 1774, married to her cousin-german 
George, 6th Earl of Dunmore. 

Alexander, now Duke of Hamilton and 
Brandon, &c. was summoned to the House 
of Peers by writ, dated 4th Nov. 1806, 
by his father’s honour of Baron Dutton, 
and in that year appointed Ambassador to 
the Court of St. Petersburgh. His Grace 
married, on the 26th of April 1810, his 
cousin Susan-Euphemia, 2d, but-now only 
surviving daughter and heir expectant of 
William Beckford of Fonthill Gifford, co. 
Wilts, esq. (whose mother, Maria Hamil- 
ton, was daughter and co-heir of the Hon, 
George Hamilton, 2d surviving son of 
James 6th Earl of Abercorn) by the Lady 
Margaret Gordon, daughter] of Charles 
4th Earl of Aboyne, by Lady Margaret 
Stewart, daughter of Alexander 6th Earl 
of Galloway. abovementioned. [See a 
Pedigree, shewing the descent of these 
families through various lines from the 
Blood Royal of Scotland, in vol. LXXX. 
p. 485.] 

The issue of this union is William- 
Alexander-Authony-Archibald Hamilton, 
now Marquess of Dougias and Clydesdale, 
born 15th Feb. 1811, and Lady Susan 
Hamilton, born 9th June 1814. 





Rev. Autay Macautay, M. A. 

This worthy and benevolent Divine was 
one of the many sons of the Rev.John Ma- 
caulay, minister of the church and parish of 
Cardross in Dumbartonshire; and was 
educated at the University of Glasgow, 
where he took the degree of M. A. in 1778, 
before he was 20 years of age. During 
his residence at the University, he wrote 
many Essays, moral and literary, in 
“ Ruddiman'’s Weekly Magazine,” under 
the signature of Academicus. Soon after 
taking his degree, he accepted an invita- 
tion from the late Joseph Fo-ter Barham, 
esq. of Bedford (father of the M. P. of 
the same name) to superintend the edu- 
cation of his sons. In the town of Bed- 
ford, he passed three years in uninterrupted 
friendship with Mr. Barham’s family, and 
in literary pursuits. During this period 
of his life he published .** Essays on va- 
rious subjects of Taste and Criticism, 
1780,” 8vo. ‘ Two Discourses on Sove- 
reign Power and Liberty of Conscience, 
translated from the Latin of Professor 
Noodt of Leyden, with Notes and I[\lustra- 
tions, 1781,”” Svo. which received the ap- 
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day. On the expiration of his engage- 
ments at Bedford, he entered into Orders, 
and took the Curacy of Claybrook in Lei- 
cestershire, where he commenced resi- 
dence in August 1781, and where he spent 
many happy years, dividing his time be- 
tween the duties of the pastoral care. the 
pursuits of Literature, and the enjoymenis 
of social life. And it may be truly said that 
his exemplary attention to the clerical 
duties are still affectionately remembered 
by many of the numerous inhabitants of 
Claybrook. In 1785 Mr.-Macaulay was 
admitted of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge ; and continued a member of that 
society, till he was of standing to take a 
B. D. Degree; the expence of which he 
thought it needless to incur till better 
prospects might open to his view.—To his 
unremitting exertions Mr. Nichols was in- 
debted for a variety of communication~ in 
the progress of the * History of Leices- 
tershire ;” particularly a complete Huis- 
tory of the parish of Claybrook; and an 
entire transcript by bimself from an ori- 
ginal History of the family of Fielding, 
preserved in the library at Nuneham, 

Mr. Macaulay was presented to the rec- 
tory of Frolesworih in 1789 ; which he re- 
signed in 1790, Inthe Autumn of 1793 
he made a Tour through South Holland 
and the Netherlands; of which he gave a 
very curious and entertaining detail in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. LXIII. and 
several subsequent Volumes. In 1794 he 
attended a son of Sir Walter Farquhar, 
as Tutor and Travelling Companion, into 
Germany ; where he was in a very par- 
ticular manner noticed ai the Court of the 
late Duke of Brunswick, at whore table he 
was a‘ frequent and familiar guest; and 
was very highly esteemed by the late 
Duchess. During his residence there, he 
had the honour of instructing their illus- 
trious daughter, the present Princess of 
Wales, in the rudiments of the English 
language ; and long after her Royal High- 
ness’s arrival in this kingdom, Mr. Ma- 
caulay was distinguished by repeated 
proofs of grateful recollection; as he was 
afterwards by the good old Duchess, on 
her return to this her native couniry. But, 
unfortunately, the friendships of the Great 
do not always lead to their patronage. 
Mr. Macaulay was of too lofty and inde- 
pendent ‘a spirit te solicit preferment; 
and it very rarely flows spontaneously on 
mere merit. Meanwhile hewas presented, in 
1796, to the Vicarage of Ruthiey by Tho- 
mas Babington, esq. many years M. P. 
for Leicester, who had married Jean, 
a sister of Mr. Macaulay. This Vi- 
carage, though not of any great pecu- 
niary value, is somewhat of an Ecclesias- 
tical Dignity. Mr. Babingtov, as propri- 
etor of Rothley Temple, an antient Precep- 
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tory of the Knigh's Templars, isLord of the 
Manor and Soke of Roth'ey ; which not only 
ex ends throagh the | ortships of Rothley 
and Rothley Te-apte. and the Cnapelries 
of Csidwell, Ga ldesvy, Gronst mo, Keame, 
M wwatsoreitl superior, Wartnaby, and 
Wykeham, bu to several other parts of 
the consty, in whieh itis the most exten- 
sive manor. [had antien ly, and stil 
enj ys, a peculiar: jurisdiction in matters 
ecclesiastical, exempt and free from all 
other Eccle-iast:cal Courts, lt bas the 
privilege also of marrying wihin itself, 
the Commissary, who derives his autho- 
rity from the Lord uf the Manor. granting 
licence ; and is exempt from the jarts- 
diction of the Bishop of the Diocese ; who 
still, however, grants imstiution to the 
Vicarage.—But Mr, Macaulay shall here 
gratefully speak for himself: 

** Claybrook, July 18, 1796. 

“ My dear friend, | am sare you will 
be glad to hear that Fortune begins to 
smile upon me. Respexit tamen, et longo 
post tempore venil.— Mr. Babington has 
offered me a presentation to the living of 
Rothley, vacant by his brother’s death, 
to which # shall probably be instituted in 
the course of a few weeks. 1 think of 
commencing residence at Rothley about 
Michaelmas ; and | hope that I shall not 
be long there before | have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing you under my roof. I shall 
be sorry to part with my honest friends at 
Claybrook; and am very anxious about 
the succession to the curacy. The Bishop 
has the nomination ; but he will probably 
listento my recommendation. 

** A. Macautay.” 
** Rothley Vicarage, Feb. 20, 1798. 

**] am now a: comfortably situated as 
a country parson can reasonably desire ; 
and wo ambitious dreams disturb my re- 
pose, notwithstanding the following pas- 
sage from a letter to a friend in high hfe: 
* I have no doubt of your eventual pro- 
motion in the Church; for your Princess 
does not forget her friends.’ ” 

On this moderate preferment, with a 
Bumerous voung family, the zealous Vi- 
car was “passing rich.” The sequestered 
situation of Mr. Macaulay was, how- 
ever, a loss, not only to himself, but to 
the literary world. Few men had greater 
abilities for writing; few had laid in a 
greater store either of classical or histo- 
rical learning, His enunciation was pleas- 
ing and perspicuous ; but his oratory was 
principally exhibited to rustic congrega- 
tions. His productions from the press are 
not numerous, Besides the Works al- 
ready noticed, ,and ‘* The History and 
Antiquities of Claybrook, in the coun- 
ty of Leicester ; including the chapelries 
of Wib:oft and Little Wigston, and the 
Hamlets of Bistesby and Ulilesthorpe ;” 
%vo. 1790, (Sef vol, LXI, p. 360.) he 
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only published the following detached Ser- 
mons, “ The peculiar Advamages of 
Sunday-sch vols; aCaor ty S-rmon pr-ach 

ed at S. Paal’s. Bedford 1792” 8vo; 
“The Leary of tae Cour h of Eng ant 
reconmeuled; a Sermon preacned on 
St. Ya-k’s day, 1796. at Bow Chu ch, be- 
fore tue (love aovs of Hutchins’s Charity,” 
8v>; “A Secmon preached in th+ pa ish 
Church of Clavorook May 5. 1805 at the 
F werat of Emma Dicey” He had me- 
ditated loftier figits, and had planned a 
thousand schemes for a vanety of usefal 
and entertammg books ~and was more 
than ¢hirly years engaged m a “ Life of 
Melancthon,” which he never could 
p:li-h t» his own satisfaction, and which 
is probably leit wcomplete. One of his 
many plans be thus unfolds, in a Letter 
written February 15, 1801: “I have often 
thought, since the appearance of War- 
ton's Ed t on of Pope, that a new edition, 
upon a new plan, would be well received. 


‘I mean an Editio expurgata, upon the pian 


of Hurd’s Cowley, intituled, ‘Select Works, 
in Verse and Prose, of Alexander Pope.’ 
Such an edition m ght, perhaps, be com- 
prized m three large octavo volumes ; 
and I should have no objection t» er gage 
in the task of revising, abridging, and an- 
notating *. iy 

In 1815, Mr. Macaulay made a second 
Tour through several parts of French 
Flanders, Belgium,Germany, and Holland; 
and his acute observations aad reflections 
ou this tour formed several entertaining 
articles in our S5th, 86th, and 87th vo- 
lumes ; but which, like Melancthon, re- 
maiu uotiaished. 

Unfortunately for his family and friends, 
after several repeated attacks of apoplexy, 
he sunk under the accumulated weight of 
the disea-e, on the 24th of February, leav- 
ing a widow, (daughter of the venerable 
Joho Heyrick, esq. of Leicester, who very 
ably filied the situation of Town-clerk of 
that Borough from 1764 to 1791), and 
eight sons (uf whom the eldest has lately 
left Rugby School, and is now a Student 
in Trinity College, Cambridge,) to revere 
his memory and regret their loss. 





Daniet Harper, Ese. 

March 6. Died in London, Daniel Har- 
per, esq. of Tamworth, aged 48. He was de- 
scended from the antient family of the Har- 
pers of Chesterton, the parent stock of 
the Rushall and Calke branches, and was 
extensively engaged in collieries in South 
Wales, but resided chiefly at Tamworth, 
his native place, and twice served the of- 
fice of bailiff of that borough. 

As a member of the corporation he was 





* See more of his opinions on this sub- 
ject in Nichols’s “ Literary Anecdotes,” 
vol. IX. p. 88. 

eminently 
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eminently distinguished by his attention 
in methodizing the accounts, augmenting 
the revenues, and carefully guarding from 
misappropriation the charitable funds of 
the town. In trade he was acute, cau- 
tious, active, punctual, and persevering. 
As a husband, he was uniformly most af- 
fectionate, considerate, and kind. As a 
father, his constant efforts were directed 
to advance the welfare ofhis children. In 
friendship he was zealous and sincere, 
prodigal of personal exertion, and libe- 
rally affording pecuniary assistance when 
required for any important purpose. In 
politics, he evinced a warm attachment 
to his King, and strenuously opposed those 
wild theories of reform which tend to un- 
dermine all the practical blessings of our 
glorious constitution. In religion he was 
a firm and devout believer in the doctrines 
of the Church of England, whose ordi- 
nances he constantly attended, and though 
regular in thé discharge of the relative 
duties of life, yet his sole reliance for 
acceptance rested on the merits and inter- 
cession of a crucified Redeemer, through 
whom, it is humbly but confidently trusted, 
he has now received the end of his faith 
and of his hope—even the salvation of 
his soul. 

As his life was useful and pious, so was 
his death remarkably serene and happy : 
he expired without a groan. His remains 
were interred on the 14th instant in a 
grave which he had himself prepared in 
the church-yard at Tamworth. 





DEATHS. 

1818. T Poonamalla, inthe East In- 
Junel3.~ dies, in his 31st year, Lieut. 
Bulkeley, of his Majesty’s 34th foot, son 
of the late Edward B. esq. of Fleet-street, 
and late of the Grove, Highgate. 

July 8. At Prince of Wales’s Island, 
after a lingering illness, Arthur Tegart, 
esq. late Collector of Customs at Malucca, 
and eldest son of Arthur Tegart, esq. of 
Pall-mall. 

Aug. 12. At the Fort of Callinger, in 
the Presidency of Bengal, John Wau- 
chope, 2d son of A. W. esq. of Niddrie, 
Marischal Civil and Political Agent to the 
Governor-general of India. 

Aug. 21. At Meerut, in the East Indies, 
the wife of Major-gen. Sir R. S. Donkin, 
and eldest daughter of the Dean of York, 

Aug. 28. Within 25 miles of Madras, 
on her way from Hydrabad, the wife of 
Lieutenant-col. Charles Deacon. 

Sept. 1. Sir William Coke, knt. Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the island 
of Ceylon. 

Sept. 6. At Calcutta, Sarah, wife of 
Major J. L. Stuart, of the East India Com- 
pany’s service, and daughter of the late 
Robert Morris, esq. M. P. of Barnwood- 
court, Gloucestershire. 


At Calcutta, aged 23, by the upsetting 
ofa boat, in Diamond Harbour, Mr. Wil- 
liam Carter, second officer of the Hon, 
Company’s ship Pheenix, and 2d son of 
the late Wm. Carter, esq. formerly Col- 
lector of Excise in Norwich. 

Sept. 21. At Fort St. George, Madras, 
Major-gen. James Innes, of the East India 
Company’s service. 

Oct. 21. At Trinidad, Mr. Matthew 
Gallagher, leng the printer and proprietor 
of The Trinidad Gazette. 

Nov. 21. Atsea, (on his passage from 
Calcutta to the Cape of Good Hope, for the 
benefit of. his health), aged 26, Richard 
Constantine Parks, esq. Registrar at Burd- 
wan, in the province of Bengal. 

Dec.2. At Bermuda, aged 23, Wm. 
Rennie, third son of J. Rennie, esq. of 
Stamford-street, and First Lieut. of the 
Leander, the flag-ship of Rear-admiral Sir 
D. Milne, K. C. B. 

Dec. 12, At Agen, in France, aged 102, 
Mademoiselle de La Mothe Vedel. 

Dec. 13. At St. Kitt’s, of the yellow 
fever, in the prime of life, Capt. Edward 
Purchase, of the ship Anverstein, London, 

Dec. 29. Edward, the son of Mr. Gil- 
lard, a respectable farmer, near Tiverton, 
a healthy fine-looking youth, aged 11 
years, after a few days’ illness, of a com- 
plaint in his throat; leaving behind him 
three sisters, all hale promising girls; but 
on Saturday, the 16th of January, 1819, 
Mary, aged 10 years, was seized with a 
disorder in her eye; no serious apprehen- 
sions were entertained ; but she died the 
following Wednesday! and on the next 
Wednesday was buritd.—Awful to relate! 
the parents and relatives were but just re- 
turned from the grave, when Elizabeth, 
aged three years, sudden'y expired, leav- 
ing only one object of consolation to the 
afflicted parents—but of that hope they 
were bereaved ; for the surviving child, 
Anne, aged five years, began to droop, 
lingered until the following ‘Tuesday, Feb. 
2d, and then she also died! Thus, in the 
short space of about five weeks, those 
four promising children were snatched 
away from their fond parents. 

In her 60th year, Anne, wife of William 
ley; and, Feb. 10, 1819, in his 24th 
year, George, son of William Iley, of 
High.-street, St. Mary-la-bonne. 

1819, Jan. 2. Charles Thomas, eldest 
son of the Rev. C. T. Kallow, rector of 
Codford St. Peter, Wilts. 

In Rome, Mons. Piccolomini. On leav- 
ing a party at the Duchess of Braccia- 
no’s, where he had been observed during 
the evening in particularly high spirits, 
he was seized with a fit, and instantly ex- 
pired. He was one of the candidates for 
the vacant red hats. 

Jan. 4. At Pisa, in his Tist year, Tho- 
mas Gudgeon, esq. of Stamford-hill. 

Jan. 
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Jan. 5. In Margaret-street, Caven- 
dish-square, Godfrey Scholey, esq. of 
Cannons Ashby, Northamptonshire. 

At Nice, Frances, daughter of Major 
Sandford, and niece of the late Marquis of 
Antrim. 

Jan. 6. At Halifax, North America, 
Mary, widow of the late George Brindley, 
esq. Commissary-general of British Ame- 
rica; descended from the antient family 
of Wentworth, in Yorkshire. 

Jan. 15. At Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
of an epidemic fever, aged 35, Mr. W. B. 
Seaman, Surgeon, of Vere, in that island, 
and eldest son of Mr. W. Seaman, of 
Great Yarmouth. 

Jan. 26. At Overbury, Worcester- 
shire, in his 81st year, Isaac Nind, esq. 

At Dublin, William Dickenson, juno. esq. 
formerly of London. 

Jan.27. At Clapbam-rise, in his 76th 
year, J. Allan, esq. 

At Glanton, Northumberland, aged 97, 
Mr. Edward Potts, the father of Mr. Potts, 
Solicitor, of Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-strect. 

Aged 90, Mr. Alderman Thomas Fus- 
ter, of Lincoln, and father of the late 
Thomas Foster, gent. of Bury St. Kd- 
mund's. He served the office of Mayor 
in 1782 and 1793, 

At Hadleigh, Suffolk, aged 83, Mrs, 
Mary Vesey, sister of the late Mr, Vesey, 
surgeon, of Thorp-le-Soken, Essex, sin- 
cerely lamented by her relatives and 
friends, and greatly respected for her 
amiable disposition. 

Jan. 28. In Russell-place, in his 21st 
year, Henry Albert Mathew, esq. ouly 
child of Dr. Mathew. 

Feb. 1, At Rome, aged 60, M. Aker- 
blad, whose decease is a severe loss to the 
science of philology and archeology. 

Feb. 2. At Achnaharat, Strathspey, 
aged 82, Serjeant James Grant. This 
brave veteran had served, with the ap- 
Probation of his superiors, two Kings 
(George II. and his present Majesty), 
with the Allied Army in Germany, in the 
88th regiment, or Campbell Highlanders, 
commanded by Lieut.-col. Commandant 
John Campbell, and under Duke Ferdi- 
nand of Brunswick, and Lord Granby ; 
he was Pay-serjeant to the Duke of Rox- 
burgh’s company daring the war, who was 
so much attached to him, that be sent him 
a remittance of 101. ste:ling, and invited 
him to repair to Fleurs House, that he 
might there spend the remainder of his 
days. 

Feb. 3. In Sloane-square, Sarah, wife 
of D. Harrow, esq. late Paymaster of the 
Tist regiment. 

Feb. 9. At, Enmore Parsonage, Somer- 
setshire, aged$34, Mrs. Poole. 

Mr. Thomas Gordon, formerly a broker 
and cabinet-maker, of St. Clement's, Fore- 
street, Ipswich. 
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Feb. 10. In her 101st year, Mrs. Sa- 
rah Rose, of the Woodlands of Hope, 
Derbyshire, relict of the late Mr. Dan. 
Rose, of that place. She retained her 
faculties nearly to the last. Her descend- 
ants, at her decease, consisting of children, 
grand-children, and great grand-children, 
were found to be in number 214 persons 
living, besides about 50 already dead. 

Feb. 11. In Brunswick-place, Kent- 
road, Anne, youngest daughter of the 
late Rev. Andrew Portal, M.A. many 
years Vicar of St. Helen’s, in Abingdon, 
Berkshire. 

At Nice, the Rev. J. Shiels, Minister 
of the Gospel at Westruther, Scotland. 

Aged 67, Mr. Benjamin Morgan, of 
Gedding, a well-known sportsman, and a 
facetious and agreeable companion. 

Feb. 14. At Jeffery’s terrace, Camden- 
town, Mr. Jas. Farrell, a young Irish 
barrister, a native of Dublin. 

At Sibton Park, Suffolk, after an illness 
of scarcely half an hour, aged 26, Mary, 
the wife of Rev, Benjamin Philpot. Her 
unobtrusive accomplishments, and amiable 
disposition and manners, endeared her to 
all her friends. 

After a long affliction, aged 53, Mr. Je- 
remiah Cater, an opulent farmer, of Wal- 
sham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 

Feb. 16. At Edinburgh, Simon Frazer, 
esq. late of the Ordnance Department, in 
the island of Bermuda. 

Aged 79, Mrs. C. Wells, of Stow-mar- 
ket, Suffolk. 

Feb. 18. At Penzance, after a pro- 
tracted illness, John Harington, esq. aged 
60; leaving an affectionate wife, son, and 
three amiable daughters, to lament his loss, 
The mildness and suavity of his address 
and deportment, his gentlemanly manners, 
his talents, his acquirements, and a large 
fund of anecdotical recollections, rendered 
him a companion at once delightful and 
instructive. He was the youngest son of 
the late Dr. Harington of Bath, and a 
lineal descendant from the ancient Barons 
Lords de Haverington, co. Cumberland, 
and whose ancestors from the time of 
Henry VIII. were sett!ed at Kelston and 
Corston, vear Bath. On the 24th Feb. 
his remains were removed from his house 
to the parish charch of Gulval. The pall 
was supported by Edward Giddy, William 
Berriman, and George John, esqrs. the 
Rev. Warwick Gurney, Rev. Mr. Gamble, 
and Dr. Forbes. The funeral service was 
read by the Rev. Fleetwood Parkhurst, 
Rector of Epsom, Surrey, and Curate of 
Perin near Penzance. ‘This eloquent 
preacher, with the feelings of regret and 
the ardour of affection, was listened to 
with sympathetic regard by a numerous 
congregation. 

At Rome, in his 22d year, the Hon. B. 
C. Colyear, son of Viscount Milsintown. 

and 
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and grandson of Brownlow, late Duke of 
Ancaster, by his only daughier (see vol. 
LXXIX. p. 189) His premature death 
was oc. astoned by a fever p ocee ting from 
the altack and subsequent il-creatment of 
a bandit ai Gensan., on the 14th of Feb 
ruary, whev on bis retacn from Naples to 
Rom. The rebbers trom a veghbour- 
ing woud had plundered his carriage; and, 
on snatching a ring from his pe:son, cut 
him with a sabre on his arm. |: is said 
that this crime was perpet:ated near a post 
of troops, established for the safety of the 
road, who refused to give any assistance. 
The travellers arrived at Rome destitute 
of every thing ; even the cloth which co- 
vered the carriage having been stolen. 
The above gentleman resided at Brent 
Eleigh, inv Suffolk, about a twelvemonth 
ago. Ou attaining the age of 25 he would 
have become possessed of funded pro- 
perty of the late Duke of Ancaster to the 
amount of 300,0001 which now goes in 
equa! shares to Samuel Greathead, esq. of 
Guy’'s-cout, and Gen. Montagu Mathew. 

In ber 83d year. Mrs. Fr: st, relict of 
the late Mr. G. Frost, of Long-Melford, 
Suffulk. 

Feb. 19. In his 88th year, having sur- 
vived Mrs, Cornwell only twelve days, 
Emerson Cornwell, esq of Ip-wich, many 
vears a partner in the Ipswich and Need- 
ham Market Bavk (Messrs. S. D. and S. 

lexan‘ers and Co.), which has now been 
established upwards of 70 years. He died 
possessed of immense property, a large 
portion of which he has bequeathed t» a 
nephew resideut in America; with consi- 
derable legacies to other individuals, leav- 
ing Messrs. S. and S, Alexanders his resi- 
duary legatees. On the 26th his remains 
were interred in the Society of Friends’ 
burial ground at Cogge-hall, Essex, hav- 
ing been formerly a member of that per- 
gua-ion. 

Feb. 20. At Peckham, the wife of Mr. 
J. Hellier, merchant, of St. Mary’s Hill, 
London, late of Portsmouth. 

At Taunton, the wife of Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie, esq. 

At Paris, aged 77, M. Regnaud Bretel, 
formerly a member of the Convention. 

Aged 82, I. Josselyn, gent. of Copdock 
near Ipswich. 

In his 89th year, at the Barley-House, 
Winston, Mr. Toomas Farrer. In the 
above parish (consisting of a population 
under 300) there are now 13 persons liv- 
ing, whose united ages amount to 1035 
years, being, on au average, more thau 
81 years each, 

Mr. Thos. Johnson, founder and mi- 
nister of the Baptist Church at Fakenham, 
Suffolk, leaving a widow and eight chil- 
dren to mourn their loss. 

At Gislingham, Norfolk, aged 88, Fran- 
ees Sparrow Reeve, relict of Richard 
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Reeve, esq. and the mother of Dr. Reeve, 
of Norwich. 

Feb. 21. At Walworth, in his 77th 
year, the Rev. Joseph Jenkins D. D. 

In his 75th year, Jin Sime, sq. of 
Mile End Road 

In his 79h year. John Oliphant. esq. 
brothe: of the lace L. Oliphant, esq. of 
lionfi ld, Cumberland, 

At Loton Park, Salop, in his 66th year, 
Sir Robert Leighton, bart, The baronetage 
and estates devolve to his fir-t cousin, 
Major-general, now Sir Baldwyn Leighion, 
bait. 

Of a lingering decline, aged 19, Anne, 
youngest daughter of Daniel Sewell, gent. 
of Thetford Abbey, Norfolk, Her amia- 
ble and affectiona'e disposition had justly 
endeared her to her friends; and her loss 
will be long and severely frit m the happy 
domestic crcie, which her cheerful society 
and unobtrusive accomplishments for- 
merly eulivened and adorned. 

O! from thy kind ed early torn, 

And to thy grave uniimely borne, 

Ustimeiy vanish d from our view, 

Anna ! lamented friend, adieu ! 

Por thee in vain the falling tear 

Sill trembles o’er thy early bier; 

In vain shall Memory supply, 

For thee, the unavailing sigh. 

Alas! the cheek where health once 

glow'd, 

The heart, where goodness overflow’d, 

Th’ affection warm, the temper mild, 

The sweetness that in sorrow smil'd, 

Tue silent eloquence of eye, 

The voice that might wiih ajusic vie— 

Untimely gone! tor ever fled 

To ‘he drear mansions of the dead ! 

For ever vanish’d from our view ; 

Anna! lamented friend, adieu. 

At Woodbridge, in her 79th year, Han- 
nah, relict of Mr. John Rogers, sen., and 
daughter and sole survivor of ihe family of 
Thomas Reveit, esq. ef Hoo, Suff sik, 

Feb. 22. In his 62d year, the Rev. Wm. 
Herringbam, rector of Borley and of Chad- 
well, Essex, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 

At Kimbolton, Huntingdonshire, aged 
62, Elizabeth, wife of Robert Tidswell, 
esq. late of Oporto, in Portugal. 

In Nottinghamshire, on his way to his 
residence at Culham, near Abingdon, 
Berkshire, aged 31, Mr. J. Benson, far- 
mer, whose marriage to Miss Smith, of 
Malton, only tvok place on the preceding 
Tuesday. 

Aged 77, Mr. Robert Cracknell, of Fres- 
Singfield. Suff.ik. 

Feb. 23, At Paris, of an inflammation 
of the brain, Lord Spencer Stanley Chi- 
chester, brother of the Marquis of Done- 
gal. 

In her 88th year, Elizabeth, relict of 
the late F. Hawes, esq. of Great Mariow, 
Bucks, 


At 
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At Woolwich, having just attained his 
19th year, James Barleigh Layton, one of 
the senior gentlemen cadets of the Royal 
Artillery, and fourth son of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Layton, M.A. vicar of Chigwell, in 
Essex. The unexpected death of this ex- 
cellent young man has excited the keenest 
feelings of anguish in his parents, and of 
sincere regret in all who knew his modest 
unassuming worth, Though the period 
of his days has been short, he lived long 
enough to prove the valuable consequences 
of a virtuous conduct, in securing the af- 
fection and regard of all he was connected 
with ;—nor is the estimation in which his 
character was held by his youthful asso- 
ciates less honourable to their moral feel- 
ing, than it is to his merit and memory. 
He sunk under a sudden inflammation of 
the bladder, which the united skill and 
unwearied efforts of his medical attendants 
could not subdue ; and for which, upon 
examination, no cause could be discovered. 

Feb. 24. At Bath, in his 37th year, the 
Rev. Houlton Hartwell, vicar of Loders 
and Bradpole, Dorset, and an active Ma- 
gistrate of the county, only surviving son 
of Sir F. Hartwell, bart. late Deputy Comp- 
troller of his Majesty’s Navy. 

At M. Hart’s, esq. in Mecklenburgh- 
square, Amy, wife. of G. Garland, esq. 
of Poole, Dorset, formerly M. P. for that 
borough, and motper of B. L, Lester, esq. 
the present Memifr. 

In Queen-stre+t, Pimlico, suddenly, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Love Ashley, wife of Jas. 
Ashley, esq. army agent. 

At Catherine-hill, near Guildford, Sur- 
rey, Nicholas Vincent, esq. 

At Hounslow, Sophia, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Job Price, of Stanton- 
court, Worcestershire. 

At Nayland, Suffolk, aged 75, Andrew 
Prestney, upwards of 50 years the well- 
known sexton of that parish. 

Feb, 25. At Stouts-hill, Gloucestershire, 
Mary, wife of the’ Rev. W. Lloyd Baker. 

At Alpha Cottage, Regent’s Park, in 
his 51st year, John Whitehead, esq. 

At Weymouth, F. W. Schuyler, esq. of 
Wortland House, Dorset, one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Deputy Lieutenants and Justices 
of the Peace for the said county. 

At Grove House, Norwood, the wife of 
Wm. Wright, esq. and daughter of the 
late Jas. Bennett, esq. of Wheat Hill, near 
Derby. 

Mr. Newman, jeweller, of Piccadilly. 

Feb. 26. Joseph Priestley, esq. of White 
Windows, near Halifax, one of his Ma- 
jJesty’s Justices of the Peace, and a De- 
puty Lieutenant for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

In his 18th year, Henry Chandler, the 
eldest son of John Howard, esq. of Kipon, 
Yorkshire. 

Gent. Mac. March, 1819. 
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In High-street, Newington Butts, Mr. 
W. F. Wye, surgeon. 

In Addington-place, Camberwell, aged 
54, Mrs. Charlotte Robertson. 

At the house of bis sister, at Garvestone, 
Norfolk, Capt. Davie, of the East Suffolk 
Militia, and lately of Bucke’s Cottage, 
Ipswich. 

Feb. 27. Aged 46, Mr. T. Cockburn, 
late of the Inspector-general's office, 
Custom House, London. 

In Hyde-street, Bloomsbury, Mr. Ro- 
bert Miles, who filled the situation he 
held in the office of Messrs. Gregg and 
Potts, and their successor Mr. Francis 
Gregg, at Skinners’ Hall, Dowgate-bill, 
for the long period of nearly sixty years ; 
having lived to see many men rise out of 
that office into the highest respectability ; 
several of whom, still living, have attain- 
ed to great eminence, and cannot fail to 
recollect the individual whose death is 
now recorded. 

At Bristol, in her 33d year, Anne, wife 
of Matthew Windey, gent. formerly Cap- 
tain and Adjutant in the North Glouces- 
ter Militia. 

Feb. 28. At Chichester, in his 59th 
year, Sir George Murray, K.C.B. Vice 
Admiral of the Red.—Sir George went to 
bed in good health, and was seized with a 
spasmodic affection in his chest, which 
terminated his existence at eight o’clock. 
He had the command of his Majesty’s 
ship Edgar, of 74 guns, on the 2d of April, 
1801, and had the high honour to be ap- 
pointed by Lord Nelson, to lead into ac- 
tion before Copenhagen, on that memo- 

rable day. 

At Hellensburgh, Dumbartonshire (N. 
B.), Brian Stapleton, esq. third son of the 
late Miles Stapleton, esq. of York, 

At Catfield, Norfolk, Mrs. Woods. 

Laiely.—At his house in Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury, in his 84th year, Daniel 
Sutton, esq. formerly of Sution House, 
Kensington Gore, and since of the Mai- 
sonnette, Ingatestone, Essex. Mr, Sut- 
ton, as appears by his ** System of Inocu- 
lation,” published in 1796, first attempted 
in 1763, the innovation on the system of 
inoculation for the small-pox, which he 
afterwards put in practice to an immense 
extent, and with extraordinary success at 
lngatestone, and subsequently in the Me- 
tropolis, and various parts of the kingdom, 
The benefits which the world has derived 
from Mr. Sutton’s practice have been duly 
appreciated, and will cause his name and 
memory ever to be recollected with re- 
spect and honourable distinction. 

In Welbeck-street, the relict of Thos. 
Staunton, esq. of Sibton Park, Suffolk. 

In Palace-yard, Westminster, Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late Dr. Cooke, of 
Dorset-court, Westminster. 

In 





Ia. Gloucester-place, Mary-le-bone, 
the Lady of Wm. Hugh Burgess, esq. and 
youngest daughter of the late Sir Charles 
Burdett, bart. 

In. Baker-street, Margaretta Aurora, 
relictof William Petrie, esq. late Gover- 
nor of Prince of Wales’s Island. 

At Southgate, the five following children 
of A. K, Mackenzie, esq, ; Elizabeth, aged 
13 years ; Augusta, aged 10 years; Isa- 
bella, aged 9 years; Aone Lealand, aged 
8 years; and James Webster, aged two 
years and a half. These children died all 
in ten days, of ulcerated sore throats and 
inflammation on the windpi 

Mrs. Henderson, relict of the celebrated 
Mr. Henderson, the comedian. 

Cambridge —1n Trinity College, in his 
23d year, Mr. Thomas Blundell, B. A. 
and Scholar of that Society. 

Cornwall — At Notter, near Landrake, 
Lieut.-col, O’ Dogherty, of the Royal Ma- 
rines, one of the most eccentric charac- 
ters, perhaps, in England; who, for more 
than 20 years, occasionally visited Ply- 
mouth market on an old white horse, lean 
as Rosinante, whose lank appearance, 
combined with his own singular habili- 
ments, formed together a spectacle of 
wretchedness fully equal to any thing de- 
scribed of the celebrated Elwes. Amidst 
all his seeming penury, he possessed some 
very excellent freehold estates in the above 
parish, well stocked ; yet he chose to quit 
the family mansion, and lived in a small 
cottage in its vicinity, without a pane of 
glass in the windows. He nightly entered 
it by a ladder, which he drew after him, 
and slept in a corner of one of the rooms 
upon a wretched pallet. 

Devon — At Teignmouth, aged 20, 
Charlotte, second daughter of John Tay- 
leur, esq. of Buntingsdale, Shropshire. 

Essex — At Hadley, in his 80th year, 
the Rev. C. J. Cottrell, rector of that pa- 
rish, and of North Waltham, Hants. 

Hants—\n London, in his 94th year, 
Sir Rob. Mackreth, knt. of Ewhurst. 

Herefordshire—At Bromyard, aged 60, 
J. Woimington, esq. an eminent solicitor. 

At Lyonshall Vicarage, Rev. Robert 
Houghton. 

At Hereford, aged 79, Sarah, relict of 
Thomas Symonds Powell, esq. of Pen- 
gethley, and mother of Col, Symonds. 

At Whitchurch academy, aged 78, Rev. 
Samuel Phillips. 

Heris—Aged 65, the Rev, Mr. Parrey, 
tutor of the academy at Wymondley. 

At Hitchin, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Hinde, relict of the Jate Robert Hinde, 
esq. of Preston Castle, and eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Col. Ball, who died Lieu- 
tenant-governor of the island of Jersey in 
1770. 

Kent—aAt the Palace, Maidstone, aged 
84, Mrs. Pitt, relict of the late John Pitt, 
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esq. of Kingston House, Dorset, and grand- 
mother to the late Countess of Romney. 

At Tunbridge Wells, John Mayo, M.D. 
formerly resident in London, but a native 
of Hereford. 

At the Northgate Infantry Barracks, 
Canterbury, of a disease contracted in the 
service of his country, Capt. A. Mackin- 
tosh, 43th reg. 

Leicestershire—The wife of Rev. John 
Eddowes, Vicar of Belton. 

Catherine, wife of J. Clarke, esq. of 
Peatling Hall. 

At Wartnaby, far advanced jn years, 
Rev. James Bingham, rector of Epper- 
stone and Calverton, and ove of his Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
county. 

Lincolnshire—Rev. T. H, Holgate, of 
Grantham, 

At Stone, aged 76, the widow of Rev. H. 
Henchman, late rector of Linwood. 

At Boothby Pagnell, Rev. John R. 
Litchford, late rector of that parish, vicar 
of Bassingthorpe, and formerly of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

Aged 86, the relict of the late Rev. Cecil 
Willis, D, D. prebendary of Lincoln Ca- 
thedral. 

Norfolk—Aged 12, Eliza Frances, se- 
cond daughter of the Rev. James Lee 
Warner, of Walsingham, 

Northamptonshire—At his son’s house, 
West Haddon, aged 72, Rev. Mathias 
Slye, of East Carlton, co. Northampton, 
and of Carlton cum Ilston, co, Leicester. 

At the Burystead, near Sutton, aged 
70, Joseph Maytin, esq. the junior of 
three brothers; all of whom, until this 
event, were living in the above village, 
and enjoying a property little short of 
£.100,000 each; gradually and silently 
acquired in the pursuits of agriculture. 

Nolis.—At Wilford, in his 80th year, 
Rev. Owen Dinsdale, M. A. rector of that 
place and of Eastwood, formerly of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, A. B. 1762; A.M. 
1782. 

Aged 51, Rev. John Darwin, rector of 
Elston, youngest son of the late Erasmus 
Darwin, M. D. of Derby. 

Northumberland—At Morpeth, aged 55, 
A. Majoribauks, esy. Deputy Commissary 
General. 

At Kirknewton, aged 40, Rey. John 
Boucher, M. A. vicar of Kirknewton, rec- 
tor of Shaftesbury, Dorset, and late Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, M. A, 1802. 

Oxon.—At Holmwood, near Henley, 
aged 17, Ensign Kerr, of the 85th foot, 
eldest son of Lord Mark Kerr, 

Salop.—At Broseley, aged 85, Rev. J. 
Cope. 

Somerset.—At Bristol, aged 18, James 
second son of Col. Crosbie, M. P. of Bal- 
lyhiege Castle, co. Kerry, 

At Bath, Dr. Murray. 


At 
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At Batir, aged 78, T. Apthorpe, esq. 
brother to the late Dr. Apthorpe, of Cam- 
bridge. 

Rev. Henry Chorley Manley, LL.B. 
aged 78, formerly of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, vicar of Bradford, near Taun- 
ton, patron, and apwards of 50 years in- 
cumbent, of Sandford Arundel, Somerset- 
shire. He discharged his sacred duties in 
both his parishes to within a few weeks of 
his dissolution. 

Rev. Joseph Butler Barber, rector of 
Norton Molrew and Clew Stoke. 

At Bawdrip, the wife of Rev. W. S, 
Knott. 

Staffordshire—At Wolverhampton, aged 
39, Rev. —— Hutton, formerly of Burgh 
in Cumberland. 

Aged 80, the Rev. G. Green, of Penn, 
near Wolverhampton. 

Suffolk—The Rev. Mr. Morrison, of 
East Bergholt, a Dissenting Minister, and 
much respected by all within the circle of 
his connection, 

AtThrandeston, aged 90, Mr.John Filby. 

At Bungay, aged 79, Mr. F. Cutts. —He 
was followed to the grave by a numerous 
family, consisting of 70 relations. 

Warwickshire—In his 76th year, Rev. 
John Shuckburgh, rector of Bourton- 
upon-Dunsmore, and vicar of Wolston. 
He was incumbent of the former parish 
upwards of forty years. 

At Butler’s Marston, aged nearly 95, 
the relict of Rev. Richard Woodward, late 
rector of Comberton, co. Worcester. 

At Ascott, aged 41, Kev. John Quick, a 
Catholic Priest. 

Wilts—In his 83d year, Samuel Tayler, 
esq. senior alderman of Devizes. He had 
seived the office of Mayor of that borough 
five times. 

At Corsham, aged 75, Mrs. Rea, widow ; 
last surviving daughter of the late D’Arcy 
Preston, esq. of Asham, co. York. 

' Worcestershire—In his 71st year, Charles 
Cameron, M. D. upwards of forty years 
physician to the Worcester Infirmary. 

John Dangerfield, esq. an eminent sur- 
geon of Worcester, 

Rev. Thomas Wigan, M. A. nephew of 
Rev. George Wigan, D, D. late rector of 
Aldswinford, 

Yorkshire—At Bootham, aged 76, Mary 
relict uf William Burgh, LL. D. 

Rev. Fletcher Dixon, LL.D. vicar of 
Duffield. 

In Blake-street, York, in his 84th year, 
the Rev. J. Deere ‘Thomas, D. D. rector 
of Kirby Misperton. 

Wates—At Brecon, W. Lucas, esq. 
many ‘years‘a surgeon in Guy’s Hospital. 

At Aberystwith, aged 63, Capt. C. Grif- 
fiths, of the Marines, 

At Ragland, co. Monmouth, Lady 
Frances Theresa Brigges, relict of Sir John 
Brigges, bart. 


Aged 77; Rev. W. Brown, vicar of My~ 
fod and Guilsfield, co. Montgomery, a 
prebendary of St. Asaph, and many years 
a magistrate for the county. 

Mrs. Wynne, relict of R. W. Wynne, 
esq. of Garthmello and Plasswydd, cov, 
Denbigh. 

Scorrano—At Glasgow, Catherine, wife 
of Robert Davidson, esq. Professot of Law 
in that college. 

At Glasgow, George Yuille, esq. 

At Abercromby place, Edinburgh, Avne 
Maria, daughter of Col. Alexander Mair, 
Lieut.-Governor of Fort George, N. Britain. 

At Capenoch, the lady of Sir Thomas 
Kirkpatrick, bart. 

Iretanp—At Dublin, Araminta, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. G. Hume, and 
grand niece of the late Marquis of Hertford, 

At Dublin, the wife of John Latouche 
Hume, esq. 

At Dubliuv, Lieut.-gen. Wright, late cf 
the Royal Irish Artillery. 

At Dublin, James Knox Gore, ¢#q.of 
Broadlands Park, co. Mayo. 

At Crumlin House, near Dublin, aged 
84, Dr. Keogh, an eminent Irish Physician, 

At Beech Park, co. Clare, the seat of 
his brother-in-law Robert Keene, evq. 
Rev. Henry Tweedy. 

At Killara, near Nenagh, T. Harrison, 
M. D. formerly ofthe 18th Light Dragoons. 

At Michelstown, Miss Lambly, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. J. Lambly, formerly 
vicar of Dungarvon (Wexford.) 

At Ennis, aged 66, Foster Parsons, esq. 
Proprietor of The Ennis Chronicle News- 
paper. 

At Seaview (Wexford), Elizabeth and 
Anna, the eldest and third daughter of the 
Rev. Wm. Archdall; and at Kilmeadeao 
glebe-house, near Waterford, Frances, the 
second daughter of the Rev. Henry Arch- 
dall, all of typhus fever. 

At Wexford, Rev. Dr. Ryan, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Ferns, 

In Tralee, John Busteed, esq. many 
years proprietor of The Kerry Evening Post. 

In Great George-street, Dublin, Dr. 
Wm. Harvey. 

The Rev. Michael Corcoran, titu- 
lar Bishop of Leighlin and Kildare. He 
was of a very aucient and respectable fa- 
mily of the Queen’s County. Iu 1798, 
he was Parish Priest of Kildare, where, 
in conjunction with the Protestant Rector, 
an excellent man, he was at that time very 
successful in stemming the torrent of popu- 
Jar fury and military outrage. 

In Sackville-street, Dublin, R. Dease, 
esq. surgeon, and Professor of Avatomy, 
Royal College of Surgeons, in that city.— 
The death of this Gentleman was occasion- 
ed,by a slight puncture of one of his fingers, 
which he gave himself, when dissecting. 
Erysipelat tion was thereby 
produced, which terminated in gangrene. 
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At Aram Lodge, co. Roscommon, aged 
87, Daniel O'Callaghan, esq. He was 
lineally descended from Cetahon Cashell, 
who reigned over the two provinces of 
Munster in the tenth century. 

March 1. Mr. George Sills, Clerk of the 
Cheque of his Majesty’s Ordnance Office, 
Tower, 

At Guernsey, aged 77, Chas,Mollet, esq. 

Mrs. Pigott, of the Bridge Villa, Maiden- 
head, relict of Gillery Pigott, esq. and 
younger daughter of the late John Archer, 
of Welford-park, Berks, and of Cooper- 
sale, Essex, esq. It was the universal 
tenor of the whole life of this truly bene- 
volent personage to promote the interests, 
and secure the happiness of all around 
her. Mrs. P. was a descendant of the fa- 
mily of Fitzwilliam, by the marriage of 
her father with Lady Mary, sister of the 
late Earl, whose sister, marrying the last 
of the Lords Godolphin, she (Mrs. P.) was 
intimately connected with both these illus- 
trious houses. In marriage, she preferred 
the affections of the heart to all the glare 
and glitter of the world. But the dearest 
feature of her character is, that she went 
about doing good ; the sources of her cha- 
rity never failed; the abodes of the poor 
she cheered with every relief that the happy 
union of.a splendid fortune and a Christian 
heart could bestow. Her mind conceived 
great things, and her hand nobly perform- 
ed them ; yet her charities were unosten- 
tatious, though frequent ; not confined to 
the poor of her own, but reached to those of 
distant neighbourhoods, She listened with 
solicitude to the story of the afflicted, and 
her presence never disappointed the hopes 
of the distressed. Her gifts were accom- 
panied with a winning condescension, which 
graced the beauty of the act, even of cha- 
rity, as though a mother gave. A life so 
pure appears to reconcile the scriptural 
difficulty, making the ascent to heaven as 
Jevel to the rich as to the poor.—Truth, 
spoken of departed worth, has its founda- 
tion in religion; let him who doubts in- 
quire, and, finding the character here at- 
tempted, just, “* Go and do likewise!” 
She was buried on the 14th, in Welford 
chancel. 

At his father’s, at Newington Butts, 
in his 19th year, Thomas, son of the Rev. 
Rob. Dickinson. 

After a long and painful affliction, borne 
With great fortitude, the wife of Mr. Roper, 
of Hoxne, Suffolk, and the 2ad daughter 
of J. Sherman, esq. of Occold. 

March2. in Newgate-street, Chester, 
the relict of the late Alderman Powell. 

Martha, wife of John Dickinson, esq. of 
New North-street, Red Lion-square. 

At Kensington, Mrs. Rebekah Bliss, 
niece of the late John Gorham, esq. 

The Rev. John Manning Hazeland, 
LL.B. rector of Bigbury, Devon, and of 
Stock-Dennis, Somerset. 


At Tottenham, aged 79, James Budgen, 

esq. : 
March 3. In Stanhope-street, May- 
fair, in his 90th year, Charles Boone, esq. 
of Lee, in Kent. His remains were depo- 
sited in the family vault at Lee, attended 
by his afflicted relatives, General The- 
mas Garth, and Capt. Thomas Garth, 
R.N, The personal effects of Mr. Boone 
were stated in the Prerogative Court as 
under five hundred thousand pounds ; 
upon which the probate duty alone 
amounts to six thousand pounds. The 
bulk of this, as well as the produce of all 
his freehold, copyhold, and leasehold es- 
tates, which, by his will, he desires to be 
converted into money, he has left to his 
daughter Harriet Drummond, wife of Sir 
William Drummond, commonly called 
Lady Drummond, for life; the other be- 
quests, though considerable in themselves, 
being comparatively trifling. There are 
several codicils, by which provision is 
made for servants and others, 

In his 67th year, Joseph Hardcastle, esq. 
late Treasurer to the London Missionary 
Society. 

At Nantwich, Cheshire, the Rev. Anthony 
Clarkson, A. M. Chaplain to the Duke of 
Leeds, and rector of Nantwich, and of 
Langwith, Derbyshire. 

March4, AtG. Gillet’s, esq. in Guild- 
ford-street, the wife of Lieut.-col.Gillespie, 
commandant of the East India Company’s 
depot at Chatham. ' 

At Hertford, Mr. Matthew England, 
many years chamberlain of the Borough 
of Hertford. 

On the North Parade, Bath, aged 81, 
John Lambert, esq. formerly of Pew Park, 
Gloucestershire, He practised some years 
since as a solicitor in Bath; and was the 
master of the unfortunate Chatterton. 

At her son’s, at Highbury-terrace, Mrs. 
Fletcher. 

March 5. At Chatham, aged 65, Tho- 
mas Margary, esq. 

Aged 60, Thomas Holland, esq. of 
Brixton, and of Fleet-street, silversmith, 

In Hertford-street, in her 27th year, 
Catherine Octavia Lady Ellenborough, 
youngest daughter of the Marquis of 
Londonderry, sister of Lords Castlereagh 
and Stewart, and niece of Marquis Cam- 
den. She was born Oct. 14, 1772, and 
married to the Hon. Edward Law, now 
Lord Ellenborough, Dec. 11, 1813. 

In Downing-street, in her 15th year, 
Margaret Anne, daughter of Thomas Ba- 
bington, esq. of Rothley Temple, Leices- 
tershire. 

At Frinsted-place, the Rev. R. C. Tyl- 
den Pattenson, of Ibernden, Kent, rector 
of Frinsted and Milsted, and one of his ma- 
jesty’s justices of the peace for the county 
of Kent. 

At Lausanne, in Switzerland, in his 50th 
year, the Hon. J. T, Capel, second ee 
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of the Earl of Essex. He was married to 
Lady Caroline Paget, eldest dau. of the 
late Earl of Uxbridge. 

March 6. At Brentwood, in her 74th 
year, the widow of the late James Hol- 
brook, esq. 

In Cavendish-square, in his 81st year, 
the Rev. W. Browne, late of Camfield- 
place, Herts. 

Major-gen. ‘Thomas Trotter, col.-com- 
mandant of the royal artillery in Ireland. 

At Hadleigh, Suffolk, in his 42d year, 
Thomas, second son of the late Robert 
Sheldrake, gent. 

March 1. {n Lower Seymour-street, sud- 
denly, Sophia, wife of Lieut.-col. Shedden, 
of the Elms, near Lymington. 

At Norwich, in her 89th year, Mary, re- 
lict of the late Dr. John Murray, of that 
city. 

Aged 68 years, Mr.Edward Caston, sen. 
many years a ship-owner in the port of 
Ipswich. 

At Bath, aged 83, the relict of Thomas 
Western, esq. of Abington, Cambridge- 
shire, and mother of the late Rear-Adm, 
Western, of Tattingstone-place, Suffolk. 

March8. At St. John’s-lodge, Herts, 
Sir Cornelius Cuyler, bart. a general in 
the army (which he entered full 59 years 
ago), Governor of Kinsale, and colonel of 
the 69th foot. 

At Hanwell, Middlesex, in his 72d year, 
the Rev. Herbert Randolph, B,D. Precen- 
tor of St. Paul’s, rector of Hanwell, and 
perpetual curate of Wimbledon, Surrey. 
He was the second son of the late Dr.Ran- 
dolph, Archdeacon of Oxford, and was 
patronized by three bishops of London— 
Bishop Terrick, Bishop Lowth, and his 
younger brother, the late bishop. He has 
left aun only son. 

In Holland-street, Kensington, Martha, 
relict of the late Col. Kenny, of the Hon, 
East India Company’s service. 

At North Frith, near Tonbridge, aged 
48, Christopher Idle, esq. late M. P. for 
Weymouth. 

March 10. In Hamilton-place, the in- 
fant son of her Grace the Duchess of Bed- 
ford. 

Aged 71, Samuel Arbouin, esq. of Cum- 
berland-street, New-road, 

At Moyle House (Tyrone), in his 80th 
year, the Rev. Gerald Fitzgerald, D. D. 
and rector of Ardstragh. Raised, in the 
progress of time, to the Vice Provostship 
of the University, he naturally expected, 
from his character and attainments, that 
the precedent established in favour of his 
two immediate predecessors, would have 
been observed in his instance, when a va- 
cancy occurred in the Collegiate Chair. 
But the Government of that day held a 
different opinion and appointed to the 
Provostship an Ex-Fellow,*who had been 
Dr. Fitzgerald’s pupil. In consequence, 
the Vice Provost resigned his situation, 
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and retired to the country, on a living 
which he had refused some years before. 

At Beccles, Mrs. Turner, relict of James 
Turner, esq. and mother of Dawson Tur- 
ner, esq. banker, of Yarmouth. , 

March 11. At Bath, the Rev. Wm. 
Blair, B. D. vicar of Hornchurch, Essex, 
and formerly fellow of New College. ' 

Aged seven years, John Trevarton, son 
of Robert Sholl, esq. of West-syuare, 
navy-agent. 

Almost immediately on his returit to 
Paris, Count Regnault de Saint’ Jean 
@Angely.— His death is variously ac- 
counted for, One Journal states the prox- 
imate cause to have been the violence of 
his emotions on beholding his family and 
native soil; whilst others ascribe it to an 
affection of the brain, complicated with a 
dropsy on the chest-——He was long the fa- 
vourite minister, and perhaps the friend of 
Buonaparte. His chief, if not his only 
talent, was eloquence ; and in this he ex- 
celled, with some allowances for bad taste, 
and exaggeration in his panegyricks on 
Buonaparte. 

March 12. The Right Reverend John 
Parsons, D. D. Lord Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, and Master of Baliol College, in 
Oxford. 

March 16, In her 51st year, the wife of 
Holland Watson, esq. of Congleton, Che- 
shire, and only daughter of the late Ri- 
chard Powell, esq. of Heaton Norris, Lan- 
cashire ; whose loss will be long felt and 
deeply deplored by her greatly afflicted 
husband, and numerous young family; 
to whom she was most deservedly endear- 
ed by her many excellent qualities, 

Of an apoplexy, William Yeates, esq. 
of Kirkland near Kendal, in Westmore- 
land. He was a person of the strictest 
honour and probity, and died most de- 
servedly lamented. 

March 19, At Upton Cressett, near 
Bridgenorth, Jane, eldest daughter of Mr, 
William Bentley. 

March 25. At Oxford, aged 70, Fran- 
cis Townsend, esq. F.S. A. Windsor He- 
rald. This highly-respected gentleman 
and very skilful herald was next in senio- 
rity to the present three Kings of Arms, 
having, been appointed Rouge Croix Pur- 
suivant in 1779, and Windsor Herald in 
1784. He had made large collections for 
a new edition of Dugdale’s Baronage.— 
One of the most important events of his 
life was his acting as Deputy for Sir Isaac 
Heard, Garter Principal King of Arms, in 
investing the Emperor Alexander with the 
Order of the Garter. The investiture took 
place at the Imperial head-quarters at 
Toplitz in Bohemia, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1813; and on this occasion Mr. 
Townsend was honoured by his Imperial 
Majesty with the gift of a magnificent 
‘gold snuff-box, with his portrait set in 
diamonds, 

ADDI. 
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ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 





Vol. LXXXVIII, Part Il. p. 187. b. 
Henry Maxwell, esq. bequeathed his va- 
luable estates, estimated at 150,000/. to 
Rev. Geo. Lefroy, rector of Limerick. 

P. 190. The relict of the late Sir Tho- 
mas Wilson has left an immense personal 
property, which is thus disposed of : — 
Mrs, Trevellian and four daughters, 
84,0004 ; Lady Carr and daughters, each 
2,000L ; Lady Arden, 2,000/.; Lady M. 
Wilson, 2,000/.; Miss Smith, (sister to 
Lady W.) 2,000/,; Mrs, Andrews, 12,0004; 
Mr. and Mrs, Strode, each 2,000/. ; Sir T. 
Wilson, son of the deceased, 20,000/. ; 
servants to receive the amount of wages 
for the number of years they lived in the 
family ; one resided therein 32 years. 
The museum is left to Mrs. Trevellian ; 
the jewels, pictures, and furniture to her 
daughters. The heir to the estate will 
enjoy a rental of 8,0002. per annum. 

P. 276.b. The remains of John Pal- 
mer, esq. were brought from Brighton to 
Bath, and deposited in the house of his 
friend, Mrs. Ricketts, sister of Earl St. 
Vincent; and were removed in funeral 
procession, attended by the mayor, and 
all the members of the body corporate 
then in the city of Bath, followed by his 
two sons Col. Palmer and Capt. E. Palmer, 
R. N. and Mr, Bartlett his nephew, as 
chief mourners. 

P. 375. a. Mr. Richard Ryan was a 
native of Ireland, and kept a bookseller’s 
shop in Dublin, but quitted it for this 
couptry; and resided, for upwards of 35 
years, in Oxford-street, carrying on a re- 


spectable business in the sale of sécond- 
hand books. He was a man of some 
humour, scrupulously exact in his dealings, 
and much esteemed by all who knew him. 

P. 378. b. The late Lord Audley, 
April 3, 1784, assumed the name of Tu- 
chet, by permission of his Majesty ; mar- 
ried May 19, 1781, first, Elizabeth, co- 
heiress of John late Lerd Delavai, by 
whom (who died July 11, 1785,) be 
had jssue Elizabeth Susanna, married to 
John Coffin, esq. ; George John, b. 1783. 
His lordship married secondly, in 1792, 
the relict of Col, Moorhouse. 

P. 567. ‘The personal estate of Richard 
Howard, esq. of Grovenor-square, amount- 
ed to nearly 350,0002, the probate duty 
being 4,500/, This is independent of the 
tax on the legacies, which is paid by the 
legatees on their receipts. In the present 
case those to servants are desired to be 
paid in full, and the stamps discharged 
out of the estate. The pecuniary legacies 
are probably under 20,000/. and the bulk 
of the personalty, with little more excep- 
tion, is bequeathed exclusively to the tes- 
tator’s daughter, the Hon, Mary Howard, 
wife of the Hon, Fulk Greville Howard, 
who, together with their issue, are the 
devisees of the freehold estates in Staf- 
fordshire, Westmoreland, Norfolk, and 
Surrey. The mansion and lands called 
Ashted Park, in Surrey, descend, in de- 
fault of issue male of the Hon. Mrs. 
Howard, to the Hoo. Richard Bagot and 
his heirs, and in default thereof, to the 
Hon, Charles Bagot and bis heirs, 





Mergorovocicat TaBce for March, 1819. By W. Cary, Strand. 
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24 | 32 | 41 | 28 |29,36 |snow 
25 |} 31 | 41) 3 » 65 [fair 
26 | 30 | 40 | 36 »49 |cloudy 
27) 57 | 47) 41 » 30 |fair 
28} 40 | 41 | S57] ,25 [cloudy 
M. 1} 35} 40} 40] ,20 |rain 
2/42 | 44) 40/ , 36 |rain 
3} 40 | 40} 40 »95 Icloudy 
4137} 45 | 42 > 52 |fair 
5 | 42 | 46 | 43 , 90 |showery 
6 | 44} 48 | 40 > 35 |fair 
7441 | 46 | 40 |30, 00 [cloudy 
3140446] 40) [01 Ifair 
9 2 | 47} 40 , 02 fair 
10 | 40 | 47 | 40 , Ol cloudy 
11141148] 461 , 04 [cloudy 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from February 26, to March 25, 1819, 








Christened. Buried. Zand 5 187] 50and60 211 
Males - 1212 2371 Males 1118 2915 e 5and10 95] 60and 70 168 
Females - 1159 Females 1099 S } 10 and20 90] 70and 80 149 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 612 £ 4 20andS0 172/80and90 84 
& § 30and 40 213/90 and 100 16 
Salt £1. per bushel; 4$d. per pound. 40 and 50 218 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending March 20. 






































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat] Rye |Barly| Oats ;Beans) a Rye Barly Oats Beans 
s djs. dis. djs. djs. dd. djs. djs. djs. djs. a. 
Middlesex 80 0/00 0/59 8/35 8/59 2j/Essex m0 "$2 0155 7/32 10/59 10 
Surrey 78 10/50 0/58 6/53 5/60 0|/Kent 75 9100 0/58 9/36 9156 8 
Hertford 76 10/62 0|60 10/34 1/60 0)/Sussex 74 9100 Oj63 0/36 3/68 6 
Bedford 17 0158 0/58 0/36 263 3/|Suffolk 76 10/50 10/57 1136 9gi6e 1 
Huntingdon 73 6/00 0/56 6/57 3)\Camb. 68 11/00 0/52 827 Qisq g 
Northampt. 78 9/00 0/60 3/31 10/61 0)/Norfolk 75 11/47 6/55 7|34 656 0 
Rutland 77 6/00 0/68 0/37 O/72 Ol/Lincoln 76 2/59 6/57 8127 8\6, 2 
Leicester 84 9/57 6/70 0/36 10/73 0)/York 77 1164 0j57 5/29 1164 0 
Nottingham 83 2/61 0/66 10'34 5169 O)|\Durham 76 3/00 0/44 0)31 4/00 0 
Derby 87 2/00 0/70 6|37 5|69 4/|Northum. 68 2/45 8/48 9198 11/44 9 
Stafford 83 8|00 0/72 -8|35 6\71 3|\Cumberl. 76 3/60 4|$7 6/28 1000 0 
Salop 85 0/58 10/69 1040 @92 5||Westmor. 86 2/56 0/60 0/32 O00 0 
Hereford 78 767 262 459 1/71 5||Lancaster 80 4/00 0,00 0/30 sio9 O 
Worcester 84 9/00 0/68 641 1/79 0) Chester 80 5100 0/76 6/35 loo 0 
Warwick 78 4/00 0/65 9357 0/74 O||Flint 75 6100 O63 $8is2 gio9 o 
Wilts 75 5100 O58 039 8/71 9]\Denbigh 81 8/00 0/64 5/30 — 0 
Berks 80 4/00 0/60 11/39 1/70 5 Anglesea 76 0100 0/49 Oj22 sion oO 
Oxford 78 3100 0/54 9/38 11/71 6 (Carnarvon 84 3/00 0/52 9130 10/00 0 
Bucks 78 10/00 0/60 537 ©)65 0}|Merioneth 86 800 0/64 0/34 gQi00 0 
Brecon 82 11/70 4/58 3/28 10,00 0)/Cardigan 86 5100 0/54 oj23 000 0 
Montgomery87 2/00 0/62 11/42 8900 0 ‘Pembroke 78 8100 0/55 724 700 0 
Radnor 82 11100 0158 3135 2/00 O||Carmarth. 82 11100 0/51 3!25 Woo 0 
Glamorgan80 9/00 0/52 1/28 oloo 0 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Gloucester 80 0)00 0/66 5/59 73 0 
79 3436 11459 4133 166 O|/Somerset 79 0100 0/58 8/34 O62 4 
Monm. 86 900 0/61 4/52 Oop 0 
Average of Scotland, per quarter. |Devon 75 6,00 - 3137 @! 00 0 
66 951 745 1428 O46 3|\Corawall 76 7/00 0}50 11/29 500 0 
‘Dorset 77 =3)00 pe 9138 vno 0 
‘Hants 75 9/00 0160 1038 476 1 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, March 22, 60s. to 65s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, March £0, 37s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, March 24, 48s, 43d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, March 29. 

Kent Bags........-.+++« 5i. 5s. to 6l. 12s. | Sussex Pockets ....... 61. Os. to 6l. 18s. 
Sassex Ditto .......0. 5/, Os. to 6/. Os. | Essex Ditto ............ 6l. 6s. to “Tl. 7s. 
Kent Pockets .........+ Gl. 10s. to 7d 16s, | Farnham Ditto....... 102 10s. to 11/4. Os. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, March 29: 
St. James's, Hay 6/. 12s, Od. Straw 3/. 7s. 6d. Clover O/. Os. ---Whitechapel, Hay 7/. 3s. 
Straw 3/. 6s. 6d. Clover 7/. 17s.--Smithfield, Hay 7/. Os, 6d. Straw 34. 4s. Clover 7/. 17s. Gd. 


SMITHFIELD, March 29. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Bee6,.c.scccove ceccccccecechs. 44, to Ss. Gd. | Lamb.....cccccccccccscees e+e0s. Od. to Os. Od. 
Mutton......0:scseeeeeeee68. 6d, to 6s, Sd. | Head of Cattle at Market March 29 : 

Veal ......00. gcse ceccecees 5s. Od. to Ts. Od Beasts .....0.00seeee 2,154 Calves 120, 
Pork.......cceesecerereres 5s. 4d. to 6s. 8d. Sheep and Lambs 14,060 Pigs 210. 


COALS, March 29: Newcastle 33s. Od. to 43s. Od. Sunderland 37s. 9d. to 60s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib, St. James's 4s. 4d. Clare Market 0s. 0d. Whitechapel 4s. Si. 
SOAP, }<tlow 90s. Mottled 102s, Curd 1 06s.-CANDLES, 12s, 6d, per Doz, Moulds 14s, Od. 











tution, 461. 4s.— 


5002. Share, 4652. 


l.— Rock, 2/. 4s. pre- 
Qi. 5s.—Hope, 4/. 4s. 


nd Avon, 23/.—Hudders- 
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— Gloucester and Berkley, 48/. — West India 


2571. — Monmouthshire, 1491. 19s. 
45.—Thames and Severn 
, 781. ex Div. 11. 10s. ditto, — Globe 


Cent. — Eagle, 
ear. — London Inst 


. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London. 


1, 901.—Albion, 4 


1. 10s. — Kennet a 
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Qi. Hal 
1, — Covent Garden Theatre, 


— London Dock 


ex Div. 5/. per 
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131. 13s. 


i.—Brecon and Abergavenny, 


at the Office of Mr 
Div. — Grand Junction, 
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New Shares, 351. 10s. — Or 
681, ex Div. 


51. Half-year. 
East London Water Works, 87 


Assurance, 127/. ex Div. 3/. ditto. —Imperia 
20/. premium. 
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field, 13/. — Wilts and Berks, 
mam. 


March 1819 (to the 25th), 
—Oxford, 6401. reserving 
Ellesmere, 68/,—Dudley, 5. 


Dock, 180/. ex D 
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EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN MARCH, 1819. 
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RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co, Vank-Buildings, London. 
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